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In' tho concluding remarks in Val. L “The Highlands 
of 1 1 id i ei," the Author used the folio wing words, which 
ore now quoted, as explanatory of tho aim and scope of 
the present volume. 

"It will lie observed that no attempt has boon made at. 
“graphic description; tor, although the author lias boon « 
“all his life an ardent searcher alter the picturesque, be 
"has, nevertheless, rigidly excluded all word-painting 
hi from the present work, in which he has simply aspired 
"to place before Ins readers such materials—topographic 
"cal and historical—as he has been able to collect during 
“a long service in the East The theme is so enticing, 
“however, that he may, perhaps, be encouraged hereafter 
“to present to hi* readers, in another volume, some 
"sketches of tho "Highlands of India 1 from a pitfurGzqp# 
“point of vieWp as supplementary to the foregoing rather 
"curt and bald exposition of their Military; Industrial* 
“and Sanitary assets, when probably some pictures of 
"Scenery, m well as Plans and Profiles of country men¬ 
tioned hi the preceding pages may conveniently be 
"reproduced 11 

Acting on the above, the Author in tho present 
volume, would seek to realize that pledge; hut in doing 
so, ferns he must necessarily import the personal element 
into the work rather more freely than ho could have 
wished, as he has to rely on personal travel and adven¬ 
ture encountered whilst in search of the picturesque to 
which he has ntEnded; and as he found that the pursuit 
of game led him amongst the scenes of the "sublime and 
beautiful" he sought to reproduce, he trusts ho may be 



iv. Preface 

pardoned the free use of the personal pronoun through¬ 
out the work, jls it seems impossible to he otherwise 
than egotistic whilst narrating personal adventures. 

It may Ik; as well here to state that these are all uhso- 
lutely true and unvarnished tales of woodcraft and spurt, 
chiefly in that noble range of mountains, tire “Himalayas/' 
which — to quote his own former words—“comprise 
“elements or the sublime and beautiful not to be sur- 
“ passed on earth!" 

He has called Section L of the present volume 11 A Sum¬ 
mer's Holiday in the Vale of Cashmere/ 3 It was mostly 
written in youth, and has been in “private circulation." 

The Illustrations in the teri are mostly from journals 
of shooting trips made on the spot : often on the wayside, 
or on boats or gharries, or even from horseback; they 
have but little claim to "artistic merit/' The fid I-page 
Illustrations an 1 slightly more elaborately considered 

The Historical Sketch of Cashmere, introduced at page 
133. will Ik? found more fully given than in the corres¬ 
ponding section of VoL I of the “ Highlands of India/' 
It is chiefly valuable os having been compiled from 
native MSSL. and may he regarded as authentic history 
as far as it goes. 

It nmy be added that the contents of this volume are 
arranged in Lhe same consecutive order of sections ah in 
VoL L. “Highlands of India/' 


Brfdamit Tint&r, 

Ryd<> Itit of FfipAt, 
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NOTE. —The Author in indebted—and liogs here to 
return lib* sincere tlmuks—to the follow lug gentlemen, 

who have kindly aided him with contributions. 

* 

Qrailil James Abbott, C,B., fur kits-1tv nJlowing Qeceii tu hU 
valuable boLea nnJ li Bid lads siml Legends nf die Punjaiib/' 
(Section II.); 

CuEoiiu] F* R, UeBi]dc r BiA.j 11 Note m Uoryal Shooting/ 1 
J93; 

Colonel E. A, Hardy, Ufa £lat Hn^ur*, Notes mi tin? Indf&n 
Lion end Cheetah,^ page 440; 

.Mstjor-ir^UTJLl George Muitier, R.A. T “Note on Hawking its 
India/ 1 page 215; 

Cuptiilci .1. T, Newall, lute Asst, G.G/s Agent Elftjpootatfft 
States, “A Trip to the Cancan by Ruighur" (page 394), 
smd u Note mi Sport in Huj^Kstonu" (jinge 425) T and 
several illusirationa in Section XV.; 

Major-General Sir Camptxdl Ros9 t K.C.B. T ^Notes on 
Sport in Kmniion” (page SOI), and lllustratiw XVIII. 
and XIX.; 

Lient.-General H. A. Sard, f, Ik(the 3nte), lA Note im Rhiuo*- 
ceros Shooting in Assam/’ jMge 32H+ He is the 4i S/ p allodial 
to m the itithoFft fellow traveller in See that I. t u &Mt&hmeref l 

Colonel Edmund Smyth, BjS 4 C*, for ncces* to journals “Gnrh- 
wu3 and Thiliet,” page 281 * 

The above list contains tlio names of several old Rug- 
Iwcima: the author, therefore—bimMclf an old Kctgba-an 
of Arnold's time—has ventured to inscribe the following 
little chronicle of Field Sports and Travel in India to 
Rugbicjtns generally, amongst other old comrades of Camp 
and Field, 

* To tht- *boVo niu'it lie added t La jramaJj, and skotahra of the author's 
hmL'nktl brother, thu L-itu AiLuu * J. Xcwiilk >d tin: Bombay Artillery, in 
yIlmw eolopiviiy ut±iiy of the vluiitum niffwtoif in Section I. „ 

n .St!Yt!ra) of t h l 1 illustrations aIh^ in the Mine ration nrr 
by the Mine ACOQOJllWwd young soldie r and tiportmiu, whe F ala*! died 
in thu prime of life *nd manhood,, to the author^ btxpraiit 1 « kotow 
and regret. He, *!*■>. wm, a Rugha'oii. 
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HIGHLANDS OF INDIA, 


SECTION L—CASHMERE, 


"Who hatt nipt hmti\ of the 1 Vnla of CwhlOttn/ 
With ita tltu bn^htgiU that esrtii e>i;r guv*!'' 


CHAPTER L 

/ 1 1 f rodiictory- ht ti rtjor Otish nutv— -ft t tie „{ crass Cu u. rif ^ 
—lAihurc— Govern a walla.—Gwyemt— The "Ch Mai" 
— Bhi Tti&tit*— The Adituk Mangey and Valley of the 
T&vi — Mahaseet Fishing — Rajnvri*: and the. Rat km 
Ptr — Qttetfides on the Popnch Mirer — Gorye of 
Poahkina — Aa-ow the Pie Fhijal — JHgh-hUl Bpart 
—Game and Gmtnmomke — Latl Goltium, the J fan- 
Enter, 

A SUMMER holiday in the "Yale of Cashmere T* The 
Argil moat contains its own fulfilment! Th^ very 
words suggest pleasant meres am] sparkling fountains, 
cool mossy nooks and flowery slopes of forest land; the 
rose gardens and walnut groves of a temperate zone; 
villages half buried in the foliage of magnificent chcmirs 
(plane-trees); and wild glens fringed with feathery cedar 
and waving fir ■ 

The traveller who has visited and roamed over the fair 
valley, especially when "youth and hope were strong 
within his breast/ 1 must be dull indeed if he cannot 


' Wfl will atlhorc to the lUlitaraliun uf Mir youth, whoa KaaUiO vrm 
written xui in tlm ttui 
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recall sufficient of the picturesque and adventurous for a. 
few Sketches in Cashmere. 

Well; to commence. On the 1st of May, 1851, having 
been joined a (lay or two previously by a valued brother 
from Raj poo tana, I started on a summer's holiday to 
the far-finned and, in those days, romantic *' Vale of 
Uaslimcre.” 

This lovely country bad only two years before—at tlio 
close of the second Sikh war, wlien the rest of the Tun- 
jaub had fallen to our arms—escaped annexation, and 
being still in a measure untrodden ground, and free from 
the invading footsteps of tlio ubiquitous British tourist, 
still possessed some elements of romance for lovers of the 
picturesque and of sylvan sports in general; and we 
looked forward with bright anticipations to ollr summer 
rumble over its mountains and meres. 

Discarding tho ordinary “ Palki dawk"—tlio usual 
method of travelling in the plains of north-west India in 
those days—we decided to ride across country to die 
foot of the hilts. Tli is we accordingly carried out vid 
Lahore, GoojcrAnwalK Goojerat, and Bliimbur; halting 
a day at each place to sec friends and " lions,” 

As we cantered off “before gunfire,” in the early morn¬ 
ing of the 1st of May, after an early cup of codec, * tlio 
world lieforc 11 s where to choose,"—our fresh A mbs 
bounding under us in the cool air of dawn—our youthful 
hearts full of bright anticipation*—who shall say that we 
did not then touch on some of the happiest moments of 
life, long to be remembered in after years of drudgery 
and disappointment At this time I had some reason to 
anticipate •political tmjdoijmtni —perhaps in Cashmere— 
a coveted appointment; and I hud hoped that my Llien 
bright and valued com pal lion might perhaps have been 
associated with mo. His early loss—then so little ex- 
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pec ted—was perhaps the cause of an on ti ro change in 
my career, as I ceased fnrtlier endeavours u> achieve the 
realization of ray hope* when that sad event occurred, 
two years after the time 1 write of. To resume. 

The 4th of May found us, after a rick of ;JS miles, at 
Gonjcrdmwalk, the birthplace of Runjeot Sing's father 
(lh inject DohiOr whoso tomb was in those days included 
within the precincts of the travellers" rest-house, which 
was simply the gateway 
thereof bricked up into 
rooms in the make-shift 
and somewhat gothic 
manner we had to adopt 
in those early years of 
the occupation of a re¬ 
cently oei [i i i red province. 

I recall that as we visited 
the tomb in the nioon- 

foiyHf Dcflv’t ThM!&. 

light on the night of 

our arrival, an owl was flitting ghostlike around the white 
marble dome, surrounding which also several ancient 
trunks of trees loomed white and spectral in the shadows 
of night—-it suggestive picture E 
The 6th we devoted to a visit to the field of Goojcmt, 
where, little over two years before, was fought the great 
battle of the 21st February, 1*411, which put tho fate of 
the Punjaub in our hands. The held of battle was now 
covered with smiling crops, of which, however, the greater 
part had lieen gathered iu r so that I had little difficulty 
in recognising the positions taken up by the battery in 
which f served, and those of the enemy opposed to m in 
the action. Scarcely any relic*, however, of this stricken 
field remained, beyond a few heaps of bone* collected 
here and there on the ridges between the furrows of the 
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coni fields. At sunset tiro same day we visited the small 
enclosure, amidst frees, where the graves of the few 
brother officers who fell in the action were placed. 

At Goojemt our travellers' troubles commenced, as 
here we billed to procure coolies, and had to halt a day 

at the miserable dak bungalow 
(rest-house) near the town* 
On the fttli h however, we man¬ 
aged to make a start of it; and 
riding from village to village 
across a strange, w ild country K 
we arrived at " Bhimbur, 11 the 
first town in Cashmere territory, at the foot of the hills, 
distant some 20 miles by the road, but perhaps 25 miles 
by the track w e followed. 

At Bhimbnr* we fell in with a party of H*M/s 9th 
Lancers* amongst whom I recognised an old Rugby 
scbolfellow-—now a distinguished gertend officer—who 
afterwards became my fellow traveller, and shared in 
many of the adventures to bo narrated in the subsequent 
chapters of this little chronicle. From this point w p e sent 
back our chargers to Feroicepore, continuing our journey 
into the hills next day on less esalted quadrupeds. 

On the 9th: "To Shahabad, 14 miles; a bud and stony 
"road for six miles, through the dry bed of a torrent, 
"in which we observed great quantities of oleander 
"bushes in flower. After leaving the river wo on- 
“countered m awful climb and descent—across the 
■ Aditak—some five miles; we last our way in the hills, 
'’and had to ford several mountain streams to recover the 


* BkLmbur ia uadciatwl with t!io mythic H iitoty of Cashmere; m*\ 
ia fabled to have beau the ilwulliiLu; 4 if the diviuc Hl " 

thn architect or founder qf CoahnseFt, wlumt valley he id stated to liftv-o 
drained about it, v, Oft this iubjeet fled further on. 
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-B track,, in one of which 
"our home* got out of 
“their depth, and no 
"found ourselves swl lo¬ 
oming in a pool of the 
“river/' 

I have since t-llought 
the horses* although 
swimming, must have 
felt the bottom, as wo 
found our seats level 
and easy ri ding, whereas 
I have since seen, whilst out hunting, some of the best 
riders in Upper India floated out of their saddles in deep 
water. " We saw chik&r "(red-legged partridge) along 
“this march. On arrival at camp wo enjoyed a delightful 
“ bath In the stream, 

“Next day, 10th,—across the Kara An Gdshi—a better 
"road but stony in parts. ‘Blacks' (franColin), and grey 
"partridges, and peafowl, calling all along the road. Wo 
"arrived at Is'aoshera m the afternoon, and immediately 
“tried the river for mahaseer/ J 

Having now debouched into the valley of the Tovi, a 
tine mountain stream, we determined to halt and try the 
fishing hereabouts; and in fact we caught several maha- 
sccr, and some smaller tisl] p with the tiy. So continuing 
our route tip the river past Changes Serai* and other 
villages, we fished our way along, capturing a good many 
fair mahaseer; my largest being one of 141b. weight, from 
a pool near Changes. Mahoseer of 20lb. p 301b, and even 
401 b. weight* have been taken out of this river hereabouts; 



* Thw ifoh attains great bihj- the late Sir Arclnkk WOmhi lined to 
kit tli» »kr>- of ]jLh catching otits of S4Jb, weight iu Uiq river in 

tha J>rt n, a feat inking three and a half hours ; and at Rblg^ir in. K niu - 
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especially from ona grand pool—or rather a deep, rocky 
reach—between Naoshcra and Changes, well known to 
anglers <d a subsequent period* 

The interesting ruins of an old Serai, built by Ali Mur- 
dun Khan, the Mogul Governor of Cashmere, about 1651 
a*d„ are here to be seen. Hero 1 experienced a severe 
attack of illness—something very like cholera—but, though 
my inarch next tiny was pain and grief unto mo, we pushed 
on to Kajiiorie, and there put up in the beautiful garden 
house built by Arimut-oola-Khan. where I laid up for 
test and recovery. Many historical associations cluster 
around Kit j auric, but it were long to particularize them 
and the reader may be referred to the Appendix, 


A, went fishing down the river—still the Tovi—with 
some success. This river rises in tho 1'injnl. near the Button 


Eii hi jwkre outline* in tbraul of alt larfta fiah emught lit the rwijaceht 
river i^urjtM Tin; be H^D on the walla (if Hid D&k ButigvJuW* with date* 
of ca|itiiru utc ), J found one of these wna elated to bnvt* WtigKd 1203b, 1 
the lAr^ut i[jeeimen L lure ever heard of 
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Kr, and is ft fine fishing stream, and not too rapid. After 
an intramontano course of some 50 miles, it joins tlie 
Clienab (Acescinea) a few miles above Wuzzccrahml. 

In the summer, when the water is low, the inahascer 
are found swarming in the pools between tho streams or 
"stickles" (Devon), and if found shy of the fly or minnow, 
they will often take tho ’■spoon" in the deep water; or 
oftener still, a pellet of "atta" (flour), with a little cotton 
to make it stick, dropped gently into a pool in tho 
" gleamin'," will often fetch yonr mahascer when 
other allurements fail. This is a migratory fish; the 
"big” river into which ho descends in winter being to 
him as the salt sea to the salmon. I onco saw a shoal 
of I suppose millions of those fish passing, for three days, 
down the Caubul river, opposite tho fort of “Ahoozai 1 ' in 
the Yooauphza! valley, in the late autumn, towards the 
Indus. They would not look at any bait. The fish re- 
ascend the hill streams in the spring. Some, however, 
perhaps remain in the upper waters throughout the winter, 
os I once caught several 
as late as Christmas in 
the Kumim valley, where 
our camp lay for several 
weeks during the expedit¬ 
ion against the Caubul- 
Keyl Wususecrics, under 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
in the winter of 1850-G0, 

In a day or two we re¬ 
sumed our march up the 
valley of the TovL We 
crossed the watershed of 
the Hutton Pir on the 
16th, and arrived at the Sikh outpost 
Here there is a beautiful cascade. 
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On the upper waters of the "Poonch” river—during 
our nest march up the gorge of this river to Poshiana— 
wo crossed no less than 2M bridges; some of them little 
better than single trees roughly thrown acniss the stream, 
into which also many mountain torrents precipitate them- 
selves in diversitied cascades. The snow was melting on 
the higher peaks, and every rivulet was full of water 
rendering the slopes of the hillsides green and fresh with 
the verdure of early spring. 

Soon after passing Poshiana, one begins to ascend the 
pass of the Pir FinjaL Here the gorges are grand in the 
extreme; in one of them we flushed a pair of wtHwlcncks, 
which are said to breed here—a gladsome sight to tho 
dweller in 11 tho plains,” or the English sportsman long 
from home. 

As we neared the snow Held on the summit, of the pas* 
—at this season nearly two miles in extent—we stalked 
some snow partridges. We also met a traveller, who told 
us that a large snow bear had just crossed tho roadj hut 
wo had no time to follow up his track. Our spirits began 
to rise under the influence of the rarified atmosphere of a 
temperate zone, and the proximity of glorious surround¬ 
ing scenery, with “game," 

After crossing the snow field at Alliabod Serai, on the 
summit of tho pass, we passed some tine woodcock 
ground, a lueework of beautiful springs threading the 
wooded slopes on tho left of the road, whore in fact we 
hushed several "cocks," but wo afterwards found the 
ground had been shot over only the previous day by a 
party consisting of our old friends tho " I juicers," whom 
wo found on arrival at Heerporo. One of them had just 
brought iu a largo black bear. Here we braced ourselves 
for hill shooting; each taking our respective side beat, we 
tried tho Pinjal behind us for game, Near the summit 
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of the mountain T chanced upon and followed for fiomo 
distance a creature I suppose to have been a snow leo¬ 
pard, but to ibis day I have not quite decided in my 
mind what the "janwa"* (animal) waaI He turned round 
and faced mo several times* but presented so difficult a 
shot that I lost him in the glooms nf evening below the 
Fir FinjaL 

On this occasion I tasted “bear" meat for the first (and 
last) time. As a gastronomic experiment I should con¬ 
sider it a failure, and feel inclined to relegate it to the 
larder of the mythic Blunderborc of evi] memory; who, 
with his Fi* Fo* Finn, seems to have appreciated the 
the flavour of the typical Englishman; to whom indeed 
poor Bruin, when divested of his Fur jacket bears no in¬ 
considerable, but rather ghastly resemblance! This re¬ 
minds me that hereabouts also wo are in the vicinity of 
the former abode of another gentleman of advanced tastes 
in gastronomy—one Lall Golaum “Adarnkhor” (man- 
eater), a cannibal robber of a past age, whose haunt was 
somewhere near the right of the road under the summit 
of the Fir Knjal pass. Whether, however, Lall Golaum 
was an actual cbvourer of "long pig" may be doubted, as 
the term "Adnmkhor" may simply refer to his general 
destruction of the human species. In Extern phrase¬ 
ology one is often said to tat mud, dirt, etc,, or a horse 
(and rider) to eat th* road, etc,, as hyperbolic expressions, 
go that possibly history may wrong the estimable Lull 
Golaum as regards his ™fnu* and his character-—like 


* Z have never heard that the lion id ever found in tW D^tmUuiB^ 
elm: I ihuuld conjecture this creature to- bvc bwm aba* He waa of m 
" fu i vnu « white f 1 colour, eloping from the ihouldera like an liy^na, but 
with long tufted tail. Possibly he may Imv c ltwn a largo wolf of the 
Sil*riftii variety,, specimens of which art occuKMuJly seen in th* moun¬ 
tain* of north-w»t India, But fw the tail, I should have CwiEidcral 
him nn hywiA if that uiiuaJ ever put* cm winter livery. 
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that of many other historical personages—require re* 
habil Station, I have not visited the tower of this 
redoubtable personage; though I subsequently made 
many rambles in the vicinity, above Kcerpoto, towards 
the Ktiri and Sedan paths. 

On high ground, on both sides of the Finjal, there are 
some lovely camping grounds in the forest glades along 
the dopes of the Pinjal, and even several tarns or lakes 
of an interesting character. I did not on this occasion 
find time to visit thorn, as wo were eager to reach the 
"Vide of Cashmere; 1 * at that timo a land of romance to 
youngsters like ourselves, fresh from leadings of fAtllu 
Rmkh, and the glowing pages of Eastern travel; so we 
pushed on down the interior slopes of the mountain, and 
soon came in sight of the lovely plain extended at our 
feet, of which, however, an account may be reserved for 
the next chapter. 



Sejam! in V-.e jimH uvitii.ii. 
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CHAPTER II 

Descent thePir Pinfd—Venial Aepeet of the Volley 
of Cashmere — Skupetfon—Idamaibtul — M*t *i u ad — 
“Cwekoo- Chad-Land n — Chenxgo #— Xaboog—A c nm 
the PyhU-Kgnjit Pam — High-hill Shooting m 
—A ne&hfe#—Return h the Valley. 

I T was cm a lint! spring morning stljotit the time of the 
vernal equinox—the Nun R6z, or New Year's Day of 
the Mahomodon calendar—that in company with one 
com pan ion, my valued brother A, K I atoo<1 on a slope 
below the Pit Finjol, and first looted down on the fair 
" Vale of Cashmere* at our feeL 

At this period of the year the valley is fabled to have 
Itceu drained by supernatural agencies, and formed into 
its present aspect from the subsidence of a vast primaeval 
salt lake which occupied its basin. 

As we gazed on its expanse, the uplands sloping from 
the surrounding peaks were just released from the snows 
of winter, and were pouring their tributary streamlets 
from the margin of the snow-line into the larger rivers* 
These rivers, for the most part, join the tortuous Jlicliiin 
(or Behiit*), which at this season is full to the brim; its 
sluggish stream, winding serpentine through the valley 
from east to west, appearing like a silver thread as viewed 
from the heights of the Fir PEnjaL Its channel is, at 
this season, insufficient to Carry oft' the waters of the vast 
surrounding watershed; and although in its course it 
fee<ls three extensive lakes, still many streams fail to find 
an outlet, and the valley at this time of spring—almost 


1 Thu draiic V*t*ftt* or nydnapoa. 
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flooded—presents a partial resemblance to the great, 
primaeval lake- the fields on the Urre-jtfein being sub¬ 
merged, the leek-green rice shoots only just appealing 
above water in places; the villages appear, from the 
height of the Fir Pinjfd, like tufts of foliage dotting hero 
and there the surface of the watery expanse. 

The landscape is diversified by the wooded spurs which 
run down from the adjacent mountains into the h-nv- 
ptein of the valley. These, together with tlra “kartfwalls* 
or plateaux of alluvial land which jut into the valley in 
places break the outline, and add variety to the land- 
sea^. Above and around the entire valley the grand 
snow-capped Himalayan mountains—here divided into 
tw o arms by the Valley of Cashmere—shut in this Eastern 
Paradise from the outer world; whilst the glaciers of 
Sooroo and hither Thibet tower in the distance, and 
bound the far horbom A scene of mingled sublimity 
and beauty is thus presented, sufficiently approximating 
to the semblance of a vast inland sea to suggest the idea 
of its lacustrine origin, a fabulous account of which will 
be presented further on. 

Before leaving the Pinjal we beat for game over the 
mountains right and left, but beyond stalking a snow 
leopard—or perhaps anhpena if that animal ever assumes 
a wintry lively—some snow partridges, and a few wood¬ 
cock Hushed in the ravines and slopes of the jwiss between 
Poshiana and Hecrpore, we met with little success, and 
determined at once to push on across the valley to 
happier hunting grounds. 

of this trip—w ith that of my valued brother 
—-is before me as I write, and 1 could fjuote the 
i*erba in w hich we recorded our impressions, but for seve¬ 
ral reasons 1 refrain from burdening the narrative with 
details scarcely so interesting to the general reader as 
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ourselves. I may, however, be able perhaps to present a 
few of the roadside sketches then made, cur r*'at? stylo , 
ns conveying an idea of the scenery passed through 
during our jjoumeytngs about this lovely l[ind r 

Our lirst experience, however, of the far-famed Vale of 
Cashmere was not a little startling; on emerging from 
tlie mountains we encountered 
near Shupejon the ghastly 
spectacle of a skeleton (one of 
three) still hanging in chains 
from the first large tree on tho 
roadside descending into the 
valley terre-plehL The sole 
crime of this poor wretch was 
that hr had killed a eow! the 
greatest of sins in the eye of a 
Hindoo government. We after¬ 
wards met with further instances 
of the Draconian severity of old 
Golauh King's penal code. &g, t 
the skeleton of a parricide hung 
in chains within a low iron cage on the hank of the liver 
below 41 the city;” also a human hand (that of a thief) in 
a cage on the Zina Kuddul bridge, of the city. Old 
Golan b Sing used to laugh at our mild code, and declare 
we did not know how to suppress crime; and if must he 
admitted that he succeeded in Ins object, as regards ex¬ 
terminating theft 

Passing onwards by Heerporc, one soon arrives at 
Shnpeyon, the first town in the valley, beautifully situ¬ 
ated amidst the channels of innumerable rivulets, which, 
originating in the slojies of the Pir Pinjal gush forth from 
tho wooded glens and brawl across the meadow land, their 
banks studded with wild flowers; thence we rode across 
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the "sounding marshes 1 ’ of the semi-submerged valley, 
and made mir way in one long march to l&kinaWh tl to 
ancient -4 mro i - G/t u r —ho called from the sacred pools of 
Att&ntUNAg in its precincts. During thk ride I recollect 
near Shtipayon r/ttiluping u (xtm for the trkngulation of 
a rough military sketch of the country I undertook In 
those early days (1851) of our occupation of the Funjaiib* 
At Islauiabad we halted two days for the purpose of 
viewing interesting points in its vicinity, such ns Mart mid, 
Echihul, etc.; then, :is my companion's leave was abort, we 
pushed on across the sunny karewuh or plateau of Martund, 
on which the grand old Temple of tin? Sun still rears its 
massive, though shattered, walla amid the summer air of 
the J/dVtrf. This is the * tt#fr rn district the Cashmere 
valley. The temple is in reality dedicated to the Hindoo 
Triad The “mystic orb triform” being emblematical of 
the Sun p of which n figure was found in one uf the 
temples comprising the group, and to which the temple 
itseli weis dedicated After a brief consideration of these 
marvellous ruins, called by the people tin rcabouts Pun- 
dmi-lrrri# (tho house of Lite randans), we journeyed on 
past l hangup and the Xaboog valley into Wnrdwun—a 
land of snow-clod mountain and forest 

In this favoured land—unlike many Alpine region* of 
Europe—the earth, when released from snow , immediately 
puts oil the most charming livery uf emerald green, on 
which orchidaceous plants, and lovely wild flowers such 
as anemones, irises, patent i I his, fritJUaria* mcUlut, ote, 
spring up as by enchantment from the soil I have even 
soon luxuriant clusters of roses blooming on tho very 
verge of the snow.* I find a sketch of one such scene, in 
the Naboog valley, in which we pitched camp. 


4 Tho i+ FfPt rif Rriftca" u £>ften kfpt hi Cwlimcre u eirty na tli-c 
Vfirwl fqufrufltj but it is* “movable feast," am1 depemlctit i*h the cal¬ 
endar of tlm HfthonftdAa ((mar) year, &ud of course variw therewith. 
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The “Cuckoo-cloud-land" of Aristophanes might here 
bo realized, lu* wa observed perhaps tk dozen or mute of 
those birds in the trees of the walnut grove in which we 
camped. It was apparently their pairing season, anti the 
birds seemed in an oc&t&cy of joy, one sign of which was 
the occasional reduplication, nr even triplication, of tin- 
characteristic note; this I do not remember to lutvo pre- 
vioudy hoard elsewhere: for myself, 1 confess to a certain 
"disillLLsiuiunL’tiL 11 at such a redundancy of the somewhat 
cruel bird, whoso charming note is to my mind best heard 
in the distant woodlands —a 'Svandering voice" from 
fairyland! as I used to fancy it in childhood. About the 
grove also many specimens of the little crested hoopoe— 
the Epops of “Thu Birds"—were tu be seen, busily pecking 
alntiit tho fresh herbage under the trees; another charac¬ 
teristic of M ouckoo-cloud-bmd. 1 ’ 





l recollect remarking to my dear companion of those 
days, that should we both live to old age, w e should never 
forget the scenes wo were then posing through, Alas- 
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that bright companion is no more, and the record of those 
pleasant days in even yet so mingled with regret, that I 
scarcely lintl heart to enter on full details of onr journeys, 
and of the approaching hunting scones in which he played 
so leading a part! . . 

Leaving the Naboog valley about the middle of May, 
wo struck across a long and, at that season, dangerous 
pass into Wurdwun; passing over nearly twenty miles of 
snow, avalanches of which, In several places, went thund¬ 
ering down into the valley, anti we had in consequence 
to mako several detours, and diverge from the track for 
safety's sake; indeed, use onmieen mails the track, as the 
pass,.with one exception, had not been traversed that 
season [ 

After a long and fatiguing inarch, we debouched into 
the valley of Wurdwun, and pitched camp in the meadows 
near the villages of ‘Tnsthun" and Miller Wurdwun. 
Here we commenced onr high-hill shooting. My journal 
of that period is tafore me, full of "moving incidents by 
Hood and field," but from causes already mentioned, I 
refrain from indenting too for on iu contents, I may 
venture, perhaps, on a few extracts, with the accompany¬ 
ing sketches of scenes encountered. 

My companion—a far better sportsman than I ever 
became—was by far the most successful, and obtained 
numerous specimens of the snow hear, musk deer, and 
barasingh stag, I was less so at this time, though—os 
the extracts will show—doing my utmost to deserve 
success. Tt was but seldom that wo hunted in company, 
perferriiig ordinarily each to take our own lieat, and so 
double our chance of sjxirt, but we occasionally hunted 
together. 

What wild scenes and adventure* in the snow and lofty 
slopes of those grand mountains I find recorded in my 
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journal 1 which, with tho littlo passing sketches illustrat¬ 
ing them, serve to recall many a sublime aspect of natures 
in the glacier or the forest, and many a tussle with the 
wild denizens of those Alpine regions! 

Wo mot at the close of each day to our late dinner or 
supper, during which the recital of mutual adventures 
was not the least pleasant part of tho feast, which, more¬ 
over, our voluntary toil on the mountains usually rendered 
Apiceanl ITien the w ell earned sound sleep, to rise for 
an early breakfast, and another day after the "Harpiit" 
(boar) and “Hangloo 11 (stag) of Wurdwiml Oh those 
pleasant days; they return* alas] no more! The years— 
11 the dark brtncji years roll on, ami bring no joy ou their 
wings* like to those youthful days! . 

But T will now turn to my journal for a few extracts 
illustrative of our mountain lifo. I will give my first in¬ 
terview" with J, Urm Major;” as I Hud it recorded and 
sketched in my journal 
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* £ 3®th May.—About im hour before sunset my shikari 
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“(hunter) gave the signal ‘game in sight.’ T accordingly 
“joined him. and ho pointed out two iargo brown beam 
“on a projecting ledge of rock about 500 yards off The 
"ground was terribly steep, so 1 took off my alines* and 
“creeping along n very steep hillside, prepared to engage 
“the enemy. The old shikari stuck his stick well into 
"the ground as a rest for my foot, so leaning over the 
"brow of the liilt I took deliberate aim at the largest bear, 
"which was fronting mo, and tired Too low! the bullet 
“struck the rock at his feet, but the second bullet hit, as 
“lie started and turned away sharply. I seined my second 
“gun and waited, expecting the Wars either to retreat or 
“charge; but as they continued quite quiet looking at mo 
“I Bred again! upon which they both immediately charged 
"straight down on ns with right good will They became 
“hid from me by the intervening folds of the lull until 
“[as 1 afterwards found] within about fifteen or twenty 
"yards off they suddenly turned off sharp down into the 
“ravine below, perhaps luckily for us, as wo were on such 
"steep, dangerous ground* where the kick of one's riflo was 
“almost enough to send one rolling down hundreds of 
“feet, Tltc largest appeared heavily hit; so, having ro- 
" loaded, I was preparing to follow, as I believed I could 
"hear them roaring in the snow cleft below mo. The 
“shikari, however, reported the ground too steep and 
“difficult for the Into hour, so t reluctantly gave up tho 
“pursuit” Thus euded my first contest with “Ursa 
Major” on his native lulls! and I give tho extract in rs- 
(t*iwo as a sample. 

Many a merry meeting have I had since then with 
friend “ Hurley com!" and the phases of our little "diffi¬ 
culties” have boon various; and 1 have often observed 
this trait in tho conduct of the snow-bear* that, though 
wounded—with lib enemy right in front of him—lie 
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hesitate# either to seek safety in flight or else charge his 
foe. I have known one with half-a-dozen bullets through 
him wander about w promiscuouslikc” twenty yards in 
front of me, as IF in a complete state of Indecision! I 
attribute this cither to defective vision or to a naturally 
irresolute nature, Seldom does the snow-bear charge at 
all- and if ho does so, hardly ever h&mel I have, how¬ 
ever, met with exceptions to this ruin; and, indeed, on 
this very same day— 
on reaching camp—1 
Found that my com¬ 
panion, A_, had shot 
dead a lino snow-bear 
that charged up to 
Aitkin three paces of 
him! The hear had 
probably mistaken A. 
for a native, whom 
these bears arc in¬ 
clined occasionally to 
11 bully Fh on meeting 
them in the forests 
and mountains; hut, 
as a rule, if one stands one's ground* few bears will ever 
charge dangerously, though often making demonstration 
of attack, 

A. had returned to camp before nightfall, and as, on 
tins occasion, J was far up the mountain, and did not 
return to dinner, and the night turned out pitch dark, he 
had collected torches from the village to escort me over 
the ravine to camp, where 1 arrived very hue, and dead 
beat On comparing notes wo found that we had together 
seen thirty head of game that day {30th May). I find 
that next day I met with that narrow escape of going 
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down the mow deft, narrated in a subsequent chapter.* 

"On the 1st of J inie r whilst returning from high 
“ground, l viewed a bear and two cults across the Wurd- 
ir wuu River. About sunset came upon a barasmgh in 
“low ground, staked him, and regularly drove him into 
fr eui island in the river, where I thought I m u*t have him* 
"but ho took to the water and so escaped. I may hero 
"mention that at this season a fow of the stags have still 
"their hums on—perhaps one in twenty;—the hinds are 
"still herded, but shortly after this resort to low grounds 
"such as the isla n ds of the river—to deposit their fawns. 
"On the Oth June A. shot a stag which had just dropped 
“his an tiers, the huts being still raw. At this time, also, 
"A. bagged several more bears and musk deer, and 1 
“missed and lost as many mom," 

“On the 2nd (being our old Gov. s T birthday) wo do- 
“termiiiod to hunt together. Wont up the 1 Ooormoosil T 
"mountain; but, owing to cadi giving the other the 
""complimentary’ shot, managed to make a mesa of it, 
"and each last a Hue baraaiugli stag. Returned to camp 
"awfully disgusted, and it required Lhe 'hotch-potch' and 
"a good stiff jorum of mulled port (broached in honour 
“of the occasion) to console iii” 

On the 3rd A. brought in a bear and a musk-deer, 
leaving another bear, w hich he had dropped at nightfall 
with Ida very last bullet, dead in a ravine. 

On the 4th June occurred an adventure I find I have 
given in a subsequent chapter; but the preliminary 
events leading up to it may as well here be extracted 
from my journal, and they must form the very lust of my 
adventures here to ho given on high-hill stalking, 

* i.'bp. VT.— It ’will of wane bo obviocu that this prelimmary chap¬ 
ter ivwritten HiibiMS| uuntly to tho rcat of thusu skott'hcs^ aa prebtle 
to the folk) wing chajitora, which were written many yearn; ago. 
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“ Utli June: Started early this mommg, and climbed 
right to the top 
of the ' Sornnor- 
gan" mountain, 
nut less than 
15,000 or 10,000 
foot in elevation. 

Whilst near the 
top of the ridge, 
where I lost my 
bear on the 4th, I 
sighted it snow- 
bear, and marked 
him do wn to near 



“a stoop isolated m 

■'ruck which cropped out of the grassy slopes on winch, 
H4 in tho after¬ 
noon, nil sorts 
*of game arc 
“generally to l>e 
“found feeding at 
“the edge of the 
“ proc i pilous fores t 
“adjacent On to 
"the top of this 
“rock I climbed, 

“but not seeing 
s *my bear, sup 
“posed him to 
st have lain down to 
“sleep somewhere 

"near* so determined to wait Lill ho should awake and 
"show himself, as the ravine below was all but impmctlc- 
"able. Whilst seated there on the 'look-out," I sighted 
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“the head and antlers of a harasmgii asleep under a rock 
“about 250 yards off; kept on the watch, till in about 
"half an hour the bamingh rose, and presented a fair 
"broadside shot; X fired two shots without success. 
“Whilst in the act of re-loading my rifle, the bear— 
“having apparently been aroused by the tiring—came in 
"sight douo under me! I made a snap shot at him with 
“ my spare gun — which was handed to me by my shikari— 
“and knocked him over. Having finished re-loading my 
“riflo, I get another chance, and hit him again, almost 
“stopping him. On rushing to the brow of the hill in 
“pursuit—to stop him from the precipice — I found my 
“shikars and sparc-gun-carrier with sticks trying to keep 
“him back. Just, however, as I reached the spot* I had 
"the mortification of seeing my gentleman slip over tlio 
“edge of the snow down the very place X hist my two 
" bears two days before, L offered five rupees for the skin 
“as he was probably dead before be reached the bottom 
“of the ‘ktidd 1 (cliff), which was all but mmegotiable to 
“any but an experienced cragsman 11 —Then occurred the 
adventure narrated further on* 

A. a meantime, laid this day seen no leas than eight 
bcare in the ravine behind our camp, at the village of 
Unshun, one of which he had bagged. 

On the 7 tit Juno we left the valley of Wurdwun, and 
repressed the Fyhil-Kyujie pass into the Naboog valley. 
On the read I got two capital chances at bears, who wore 
grazing down the “ kudd 11 under the road side. As I had 
boon the unlucky one hitherto, l went down alone to en¬ 
deavour to bag one. Walking straight down the hill, 1 
got within 20 yards of one of them, but the barrels of my 
rifle snapj>ed fire I The suow had got down the grooves 
of my rifle the previous day, and I bad neglected to draw 
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the charges nr discharge ami reload my rifle. This served 
as a caution to mo fi.tr all the succeeding it mo of my 
shooting trip, as on this occasion I was absolutely left 
defenceless except for a hunting knife, tlio hear sitting 
up arid gazing at mo at less than twenty yards distance! 
Luckily ho was a bear of a mild disposition; and having 
stared at the apjiarition for a mmuta or two, he quietly 
trotted oft" 

Arriving at Changes on Sunday, we halted there for 
the day, and did not shoot, 1 recommend this to all 
spurts mu n travelling. After a few days of real toilsome 
life, one realizes the fact that man requires a Sabbath— 
that wise institution of the inspired lawgiver. 



IS-tOSHAITS HWtt AT CHAXm, 


I present a sketch taken at Uhangos of the sort of 
pleasant summer-house, Luilt over miming water, in 
which the better class of rural Cashmaries are wont to sit 
out in the summer to enjoy tho coolness of tho air and 
the freshness of the running stream. On arrival at tho 
city we subsequently observed more of these pleasant 
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water-arbours—to coin a word—especially on the Tnylbul 
River, which Sows into the north-west end of the Dhull 
or city lake; and else where about the environs of the city 
ore to be noticed alcoves and balconies covered with 
foliage, overhanging the river Jltolum and various streams 
and canals about the lake. Tit is fondness for rural 
pleasure and quiet enjoyment of the open air and sur¬ 
rounding nature, appeared to me a pleasing trait in the 
character of the people 

My old shikari—Adshali of Changes—here left me 
temporarily on leave to his home at this village, which 
is included in the sketch presented 

The Ruins of Mnrtuad, already mentioned, are not far 
from Lliis beautiful village. 



H—A M at Martuai, 






nr.-™* cjjv raw ieiw THt zru-n Jim, ctiunn r. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Tim Gift/ of Iio$C# and it# enpltons—The Woofer Lafte — 
Ail#oo y IhvnkolSy and the KohA-lumui — Bwndipore— 
The Lotah Yalky—Black Bear Shooting—Return tv 
City —SopUT, lirmnnoalUt and the Valley of the 
Jhehitn—The Ghost of a Beat — Doric — Rearm9 the 
Pinf d — Temple# near Bammoola—The Kdmrdj —- 
Farewell tv the JhdnfiL 

A VINO omvd at Sriimggor* by water on the llth 



ii Juno, wo pitched our tent, on ?ho hanks of Lho 
“Sunk-i-kul” {or apple-tree) canal, which leads to tlio 
^Drog-jun*” the sluice-gate of tho Dhull-lake—under a 
splendid chenar tree, where, from our tent door, wo could 
plunge iiiLo Lan feet of the pure> clear water of that 
beautiful stream; every morning early wu'Uscd to do so, 
mid enjoy a swim before breakfast 

“Hony have told of Gudimcm of oldT little is left for 
modem travelled I may, therefore, pass rapidly over 
our life hi the “City of Rosea/* delightful change though it 
was after the hard work in the enow* 1 find noted in my 
journal trips to various points of interest near the city 
and its environs; and gliding about the rivers and lakes in 
our bu nt—of course Ltdin Booth in hand—wus no such 
unpleasant change from tho toils of high-hill shooting I 
but I forbear to anticipate. 1 lind recorded a visit to tho 
Takt-i-SfdiaEdn, thereupon stands one of the most 
ancient and well preserved temples of the ancient Cash- 
mere architecture, commanding also a splendid view. 


* Fr&porly Ktiryu Nu^er, City of the Scin, *wrf £rin tLgger (holy cltyl 
u tawteriily termed 
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Hero King Solomon is related by tbc Mahomedans to 
have sat and gazed at the watery expanse of the primsBVfd 
bka Near this is the Peri-Mahal (Fairies' Palace), built 
by the Emperor Akbar for a college; it is now a pictur¬ 
esque min on the ab .jhj of the hills to the rang , surrounding 
the city-lake or Dhulf 

The “Shiilinwr"* "Xishat," and ■‘Nnscem" Gardens arc 
all points of attraction: situated on the margin of the 
Ldnill, they wore celebrated from tho times of the Moghul 
court, and are alluded to by I termer and others. They 
have so often been described by travellers that they 
scarcely need notice here, except to say that many a 
pleasant “tiffin 11 did we enjoy in those umbrageous shades, 
sketch books in hand; whence also returning after sunset, 
with tho flush of evening on the waters, let us fancy " the 
nightingale's hymn from the isle of chouars” as we rowed 
pitot it whan the moonlight came! As a fact, however, the 
nightingale does net visit India, and its oriental substi¬ 
tute—tho bulbi'tl—does not, I think, possess the faculty 
of songf Let that pass. The scene was sull ideally 
picturesque and romantic without the help of adventitious 
imaginings: the summer w ind sighing through the sedges 
of the lake; the flush of sunset on the gmnd lotus flow ers 
(ndwmliium sjtrcI^wTii) which dot its surface, or, later in 
tho season, extrude their heads above it; tho waving 
grasses of its margin, and the moonlight flecking the 
willow-margined banks of the reedy channels between 
the gardens on its shores, were sufficiently suggestive of 


4 Perhaps fus tkKbn vtatiDn of Sbak iLtmtnU fliuyal} garden*; or can it 
Ijc poNilfla tluit ills ward “Sbiuna 71 in any way untora itifca thto ccm- 
pofiiti-Lm of tbi i_a contested derivation T Jn whilh c ozb the Celebrated 
grnden would tho tho jrn'i'f x}j nighlingalttt Til* lOYorof nmuHi wodil 
hope it migh t be ki! 

"i" ltbu Shifsntl ea the trim hrflian niglitLEigatk!,, ami posfigs^c^ power of 
KMlg fully equal to liia rival. 
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pootry and romance to jnotify l-lso creation of the poet in 
lm Lidia Moolch: and as we smoked the fragrant weed, 
reclining in our fast-gliding boat towards our tent be¬ 
neath the waterside chcnar tree, 1 am not sure but what 
we touched on that occasion as near the nemo of content¬ 
ment as is allotted to man in this vale of lears! 

Lot mo pass on to mention other points noted I see 
the Mosque of Zelu-ubab'Hidecri, Akbar Shah's Bridge; 
tho Eedgarh; the J im mm Mus- 
jid; the Port of Hari-Parvat on 
the K&h-i-Maraa (Hill of Ser¬ 
pents); and other points of in¬ 
terest were visited, and figure 
in our jourruds, many of them 
as sketches. This was guitorinr 

to the time of the photographers— thoBfi natural enemies 
of the landscape artist—who have since invaded the valley. 
I will not, however, here attempt further to describe those 
interesting plftdfea 'Hie beautiful plidtographic views of 
t-jLsIimcro a iid tho Himalayas, since produced, have quite 
put into the shads any little fugitive sketches made hy 
t.l i e pnssi ag t rav i j 11 er i d 1 i io di l ys 1 wri r o <it * 



ifl — fori nf tfjn - Panriti or KoJt-i-M*ran (Hilt af SupiffltDr 


* I would Mfictially refer tlic reefer wlu> its intareftlt'd id thu Iwoefy 
of Culun^t to tits stadia oE Mt#ra, Bwrm 1 nirl tho well 

It raw n jsiiUaQ phul^-iiTuphorts* whwut WatuLful ropnxiactiLUjfl, wimcudly 
of mountain ftprisoN*, &cU[>ho myihmg 1 hive Ktn tivcm in £de^ and 
quite pnt one out *>l oaocst with ooe'e own minor etiforta. 
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On one glorious afternoon (lath June, lftol) I boo we 
played on the plain of clto Ecdgnrh the first game of 
cricket—a single wicket match—ever seen in the vale of 


Cashmere: we had brought up 
with us gear for the express 
purpose, After this exercise 
wo went, later in tho day, 
through tho tender mercies of 
tho “hunmmum” or steum hath, 
which oriental institution U 



not, as fat as 1 know, except at Pcshaivor and perhaps 
iJellii, found in any other Indian city. It is a strictly 
Mahomed an institution, and was probably introduced 
into Gishnujre from IVnsiii. 

'flic “Poplar Walk” was an interesting and shady resort 
near our tent, whoso only drawback is that it leads from 
"nothing to nowhere," Its perspective is well rendered 
hy photographs, as well as tho foliage of the vines climb¬ 
ing the poplars, in most graceful anti picturesque festoons 
—tho classic marriage of tho Vino and Poplar! 

Th® canals or water streets of the city might also l«j 
mentioned, whore the boat passes under bridges, anti 
houses rich In wood carving of the most interesting 
character, leading into the very heart of the city, and 
doso up to the celebrated shaid merchants of Sruiugger. 
wim reside near their brinks. All these points, and many 
more, were visited hy us under pleasant eircumstonces 
during our sojourn in the “City of Rose?” 

At this time military pageants were the fashion at 
Srinugger. An expedition to reduce Chiles, where a 
refractory feudatory'was in rebellion, was in contemplation 
by the Maharajah Golauli Sing, mid reviews of troops 
were in c^usequenco of til most, daily occiirrciKio. oOOO 
regulars, with near 10,000 irregulars and followers, 
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marched towards the north-west frontier. Subsequently 
I saw a good deal of these troops, having camped amongst 
them several days. I had oven designed to accompany 
the expedition. Lot was prevented doing so by political 
hindrances 

On the 17 th wo partook of tho hospitality of old Gnlaub 
Sing e at a grand dinner and nauteh at the Sher-Ghume 
—tho regal residence—given in honour of the heir ap¬ 
parent, Prince Run beer Sing, Nest morning, 18 th June, 
wo weighed anchor for the Wooler lake, where wo arrived 
the same evening. 
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On this occasion wo circumnavigated tho Wooler hake, 
a line sheet of water perhaps forty miles in circumference* 
a more full description of which will he given further on. 

We touched at the Lank Island, Bunkote, lIuiidTpnro, 
and at. Atlsoo; thence intending to shoot in the Koh-i- 
liaroa At all these points wo lauded and trier] tho 
shooting. From Aifeoo wo left our InuUs, runt made a 
flying trip into the Lolab valley. Here—and afterwards 
again at Sopiir, on renew ing our voyage dow n tho river— 
we found portions of Gabmb Sings army, which was 
marching in two nr iiLore divisions towards Chilis, 
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At Allsoo wo pitched our tent (literally) in the upper 
story of u large empty house* which we made our head 
quarters for black* bear shooting. These animals were 
beginning to resort to the mulberry groves, although the 
fruit was at this date scarcely ripe enough for their tastci 
A, managed, however, to obtain two or throe; and then, 
after a little more cruising about the lake and its shore, 
chiefly for the sake of the beautiful scenery—of which 
wo took numerous sketches—we returned to the city of 
Srinogger. Wo set up our tent under our old thenar tree 
on the banks of the Dhull Nuddio, and recommenced 
our explorations of the city and its environs; and here, 1 
think* a few extracts from my journal may servo to eke 
out the descriptions given in my last chapter. 

L Mmio 2ttth: Rowed tip the "TaylbuT river to the 
‘■bridge, and there hail dinner under the tree on which a 
"plate with an inscription of tho three travellers lifigd t 
1 llemtersnii, and Vjgne appears. The following is tho 
** inscription:— 

“Tbrto traveller*,, 

Et.mfts Vnv Huc-kl, from Juftmiuu, 

Jans HttsoiCRSQ^ T From I^Ink. 

Gobfuky Thus. Viuvr, from likAhlo, * 

Wbo met in Srliiitg^tT on tlie IStli Nuv., 1S35, 
hn VC UUUhL-il t lit J lit]of thniBO EfLrOIKHHH 
who hod j.i review aly viuted the ^Vilq of CuliDltnr, * 1 
to be human engraved* 

'Beh-nikk, i cm. 

Footer* ITftt, 

MoOftCROFT, GUTIllUE, TliEWStJK, Uft1 s 
Jacuvkmost, 1S31 k 
Wolff, 1S32, 

of thw two only lived to return to Ecimpc/" 

* The block boat ii Itio NFftta fntiviitfi of DfcttlrAJui is; it Inn* tliu lium^ 
ah do mark on the breswt, tho brown bear u Ike vrami wMimvJt. It 
v."irii,H in colour frM dork brown Aftproocbifig block to li^bt bmwii ol- 
imml vliibj. I tuyaclf W'licve in a thirl variety— a lar^u bmwn jtrfvtf 

l hear, perhaps ur-fN* Thibcl*i ptit* —a Jictou mlety. I biVo he aril of— 
evL'ii, 1 believe, hu-.i,—* t least ojao Bjwdmcft of U state Lift in Ut# mitha tit the 
honW'fikDu collisr mark, but tho uuk-niL opinion }K>mb to two vorjetice 
.jlily, [ih kIij i l-4 hy locality. Thin Li pHjrtia|« the Cnrrwjfc opinion. 
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"Ha-embarking m our boat wo retraced our voyage 
u {LaUa Rookk in hand) down the lovely stream p and 
H through the lotus-studded Jakes, where, settling down 
"amongst the sedges, we noticed many wild fowl and water 
“birds; but our guns lay mostly idle. Wo returned to 
“supper after dark by way of Ah bar's Bridge and the 
"floating gardens." Those have often been described; 
they Eire formed by the long sedges being interwoven into 
a mat, earth being superimposed thereupon, and the stalks 
finally cut under water, thun releasing them fmm the 
bottom of the lake; they are usually about twenty lay 
twelve yards in sim A dishonest Cashmerie will some¬ 
times tow his neighbour's garden away from its moorings 
and appropriate ins fruits: cucurbitaceuua fmiisand vege¬ 
tables, anil a fiun description of grape h grown on them, 
1 have often landed on one—paid my four annas (OlL)— 
and eaten many grapes ns I iiimsa, 

I think the various points of interest in the city are 
bent dcserilied by illustrations, taken from the original 
sketches mode on the spot, with which my journal is 
thickly studded; and allusions to many of them will hu 
found in the Historical Sketch sit the cud of this Section* 
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Wo renewed our voyage down the Jlielum on the 1st 
July, skirting the eastern margin of tho Wooler J^ko- 
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At Sopur wo found a di vision of Gokub Sing's army on- 
eampcd. AVo proceeded down stream to Baramook, and 
there, finally leaving our boats, marched leisurely along 
tho banks of the river to Goria The Jhcltwn is hero n 
turbulent mountain stream, mid its banks present some 
very picturesque points of view. We shot our way along j 
and hero T may recount a cur¬ 
ious incident, where 1 beheld 
the only ghost it has fallen to 
my lot to encounter in life;— 
the rjkud of a hear! We wore 
sitting at our mid-day breakfast 
on the banks of a dear pool of AHfe 

water in the Forest when I distinctly seemed to see a large 
1 m jar deliberately walk down to the waters edge and drink. 

] caught up my gun and gave the alarm! but no Ijcar was 
there, or even con It 1 have been, as we Fmmd no traces! 
This “visitation 11 led me to reflect whether after all bear 
shooting was not rather a cruel sport* and unjust to Lho 
inferior animals; but when l reflected on the aggressive 
and mischievous diameter of the Cashmcro Ijoar, and 
how lie harries the peasants" gardens and fields, and 
stank his grain. Fruit, and oven cuttle and sheep some¬ 
times under pressure of hunger, I rnarlo up my mind that 
nun was quite justified in destroying him. Tills ghostly 
visitation* therefore, wjis relegated to the limbo of imagi- 
nation* and was of course a mom optical illusion, the only 
nno I over have experienced in life; very distinct and 
lifeJiko it was* and led nm to understand how a belief in 
lho actualLty of ghosts might arise in minds given to 
supernatural broodings, Many have lived to pray in 
after life for visions of departed friends* hut t alas I they 
come no more from that botinio whence no traveller 
returns! * 
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Thera are some interesting ruins of temples buried in 
the woods near B&r&moola along this route, interlaced 
with knarlod roots of crucpors and forest trees centuries 

old* near which 
wo halted and 
took sketches, 
to which my 
subsequent 
reading and in¬ 
vestigations on 
this subject 
bare given ino 
the due, but at 
the time 1 write 
of F I only viewed 
them under 
their picturesque aspects—perhaps the most attractive 
after all, as the assigning of such wild, weird structures 
to an actual era seems robbing them of their romance. 
These ruins ttiiglu bo the abode of Xnga princes* robber 
chiefs, or fabled pythons.* They do* In fact* shelter vari¬ 
ous creatures of the night, whose aeries, and lairs can be 
seen amidst the crumbling fragments and tangled jungle, 
Making the most of the few days we had still to pass 
together, we at length lurried out of the gorge of the 
Jhdum at Gone; thence we rccrossed the Pinjal near 
the Pooncb Pns* on tho 7th July, About this date I 
parted with my dear companion and brother A. I 
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watched bis departing figure as bo strode far away down 
the slopes of the Finjal near Fooneli; and this was the 
last I ever saw of that valued friend and comrade of my 


* It in: a liot Hut tho ancient King Dimcwdum 1 (. k fable:! to ]iatq 
beooiDA> * fturpEat, md in thu form to room the fioJjWw of the mnuntaina, 
in this district t»poci^]y' 
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youth- Ills early loss in the very prime of hfc and man¬ 
hood I still deplore* . 


I never felt more melancholy In my life than during my 
soli buy march of eighteen miles back across the Pinjal, 
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during which I 
recollect I pass¬ 
ed several beau¬ 
tiful cascades, 
on the margin of 
which I rested 
for a space. A. 
also had made 
a long march, 
so that at, least 
thirty-five miles 
of wild moun¬ 
tain land lay 
between iis that 
nightfall The 
markhorc {ser¬ 
pent eater) goat 
is found on these 
inotmud ns here ¬ 
abouts, but I 
made no effort 


nt this time to hunt them. I made my way Into tbo 
western district of the valley—the "Eitmrdj" as it Is 
termed'—where the cedars come feathering down into 
mossy dells from the slopes of the Pinjuj; and I may 
jHirliaps, conveniently at this place introduce sketches 
and a few notes descriptive of so vend joints of interest 
in this section of the valley ; some of them visited by me 
at this time, others at a later period I made several 

D 2 
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sketches of the 
rapids of the 
J licitim, one of 
which I give, an 
illustrative of 
the lino scenery 
along this river 
after its leaving 
the valley pro¬ 
per. 

Having re- 
embarked on 
my boats at 
IWamaola l 
proceeded lip 
strciw n .and seam 
turned up the 
Pafirot) river 
just luelow Ka¬ 
pur, a largo trili- 
utary of the 
Jhelum which emerges in several branches from the 
mountains of DurAwur. In its Course it threads many 
lovely glades and meadows of the KAinrAj, Its hanks nro 
fringed with meet beautiful woods and orchards, at this 
season haunted by the mountain hears, who descend in 
search of fruit especially the mulberry. Amidst those 
woods—leaving my boats, and taking advantage of a full 
moon— I wandered many evenings, occasionally all night 
in search of the “picturesque” and “Old John Harley com,' 
ITow well I recall tho enjoyment of those calm night 
scones' tho wind whispering in the tree tops; tho hoot of 
the lonely owl in tho deep forest; tho moonlight Seeking 
tho turf beneath the lofty fruit trees, groves of which. 
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clot ilia tei'M-pfoitt, here usually fringed by cedars feather¬ 
ing down from the edge of tho deep woods: tiio calm 
majesty of night, in which the “wandering moon” showed 
dearly as she rose at midnight to the zenith ; the 
thoughts half serious, half jocund, which throng the mind 
under tho influence of tho fair night scene,—“I hear a 
44 voice thou ean'st not hear, 1 ' The voice maybe of one's 
“alter ego/ 1 amidst the whispers of the night! 

On tho upper waters of this beautiful stream, which 
is, according to locality, diversely named Ktarmil, 
Lolab, etc., there are many mterestiDg features; amongst 
them "Suheyum 11 — the Inirniuy tjwmml —a sacred resort; 
“Mudiipoora,” where ts a remarkable hill, and a small 
lake on which is found an island covered with trees, 
which, under a strong wind, cause the Mend to rock 
about, and vrm mil to diore ! and "Tflragaom/' tho 
mined stronghold of tho great old dan of Chat, Cliukk, 
or (perhaps) “Chfigatai/* so celebrated in Casluaero 
history.* The peaks of M Scla/ p also on the pfiss leading 
to Dur&ww, aro remarkable. 

Referring to my journal l find the villages of "Insu" 
" Kuku m th " * Guunpoora," " RAmmflJiArnfl/* all men¬ 
tioned as- " bear haunted/ 1 1 find such entries as — 

^At ‘Isnaidpoora 1 tried tho hills for a bear without 
"success; scenery lovely To-day (13th July), full moon; 
JJ shortly alter sunset started after bears. Moonlight 
SE glorious; and I wandered about the mulberry groves 
"and orchards all night Got a shot at a bear, who im- 
“mediately charged most savagely, but was easily turned 
“by a second shot I don't think he was touched, as 
"night shoo ting is rather difficult at first" Again: (15 th) 
“When tho moon rose, went across the river and tried 


1 Set page 14, eilftfl Historical Sketch rvt tin! of this Section. 
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“the mulboiry groves, otc,; having a Urge white sight* 
"on my guns shot one bear through the body, who, in- 
«stead of charging, savagely attacked his comrade This 
"boat escaped for the moment, but was found dead liest 
“day." 

Such cs tracts depict scenes of sporting life, but give a 
very inadequate idea of the picturesque aspects. A 
brilliant moon lighting up the hills and glades of a 
charming woodland country; tho gleam of stars upon the 
river; the rippling of water, and the soft whispers of tho 
night; hours of calm observation of nature in repose; M n 
midsummer's night dream 11 in fact, varied, however, with 
the occasional intrusion of the “spiritual enemy 1 ' in the 
form of "Urea Major*" Such features but feebly repre¬ 
sent the scenes passed through. T could have sometimes 
wished a fairer intruder than friend 11 Barleycorn, ih yet 
never can I forget those moonlit nigh is amidst the sum¬ 
mer woods of the “Kilnirdj.’’ 

I find an extract of original poetry, which appeared 
some years later in, 1 think, the Labor? Clownhie of those 
days, which so well describes tho characteristic phases of 
the course of the river Jhclutn, Yetnsta, or Hydaspes of 
fair Cashmere, that I make bold to introduce it as a lil¬ 
ting farewell. 

TO THE JHELUM+ 

Oh! merrily tho river wundori in the glMsopic Muytimo 
Of his life, ere yet the morning hk* 0 tiflpeued into day, — 

No cloud to cut a Ehiwiofr on tho UUttskilitt of hia playtime. 

No rock to rough his emouthtiess da ho ripploa on his wny. 

Oh ] merrily the river flown ndowti the funny valley ; 

The golden Band beneath bin foot, tho laughing iky above him* 


# For night shooting BOnae Iportemen put large irex and (U: &4|htfl— 
Bomc times tipped with pliMphomi—ion their gun barrels, but 1 myself 
always found a broad bit of white tape tied round the muzzle amply 
HuiUoo for a rough shot in tho moonlight* 
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Ha doom* mjt youth U Meeting, nor begrudge* time to dally 
In the mwifj nook* he Iqvob with tho dragon ftiefl that Jo Vo hint . 

Fi>r hi* loves —his lo?^ .iro mini. Awiiitft ha WflyWiltd lingers 
To phut the water-lily's hair arid hide; among iti in lies h 

A moment spores to woo t tiu willow, Idtt bur dainty lingi-rs, 

Then lauglis goodbye, and h ltd ha lift to ploy truant with thu daisica. 

Whtre Corn-* clifla stand sentinel in solitary Borbicsn 
[ law the river once again—the same* yet nut thu name. 

1 had fleet! hij n in h ia cradle, wb i-n ovary look spoke glnwlnuss,, 

I had kliuu r u him in 1th childhood, now I knew" him hut by name. 

Fur nn mure I saw the sunny brow, whore laughter seemed to twinkle 
In every' fugitive ripple that dimpled to the wind. 

^uw c-aro hod gnven many a 3inc H and Sorrow' many a wrinkle. 

And ovary passing cloud, mu the light, hod left itfl gloom behind. 

With vengeance m hie hollow voice ho hurls a wild defiance 
To rocks that fret him as he swirls in maddened Surges past, 

But a sad, goft something lurks lieneath that haughty self-reliance. 
Like the wild wail the Beaman beans in the fury of the blast. 

Ha flings hi* Wi^iy arms aloft. In truth ha is a-weary 
Of this life that ftfeemu unending, this battle never won: 

And the day that doses round him is overcast and dreary* 

And the morrow will bo but another toilsome strife begun. 

But cto I turned roe from the bank I marked a sunbeam quiver 
[ Like a guardian angel) down a fir tree's over-arching bough; 

It lit a rainbow hi the cloud of spray upon the rivcr p 

And a smile of happy memoriiiH stele o'er his careworn brow. 

Then ajjain I know him. For in every tint some old reflection 
Of ruddy snows* or rooming clouds, or emerald grass wo* peeping,. 

That had sunk into lm soul, and those were but the recollection. 

The awakening of forgotten joys, of joys not dead bnt deeping. 

Thus memory flings round after years the glamonr of her roses, 

And wakes amid LtfO'i darkest days tbu light of happier hours t 

She wafts across the misty Past the breath of childhood F s posies 
And weaves iu wmtar + i hoary locks a chaplet of spring flowers.* 


* I would fi*k the anonymous author to pardon this excerpt, should 
he ever happen to recognise his happy effort. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Svrnmet's Night in Cadanere — Bear Shooting in tlm 
Mulberry Groves —jSopdr —Fishing in the IViwtei 1 
Luke—Sailing up the River Jhelam — Life & Legend* 
in the City of Roses. 

A FTER a glorious spring amongst tho snowy mountains 
find forests, and wild grassy slopes of Wurdwiin and 
thti Kdh-ididma—whilst wandering in the green woods 
and jmsturcs of the Cashmere valley — 1 found myself 
one summer's day amidst the shady groves of KdndikAj- 
This sylvan nook, situated in tho Kdmrdj or western 
province ef the valley, formed part of the principality of 
tho ancient “Clink" tribe, tho ruins of whoso stronghold. 
Taragaom, are to bo found close at hand in the adjacent 
VdUs. It is now quite a wilderness of walnut, mulberry, 
and other fruit trees, mixed with pines, oaks, and the 
mountain cedar. It is consequently a great resort of 
that fruotivorous animal, tho lasar of Cashmere. The 
surrounding mountains are full of them, both black and 
brown. They descend at night into tho groves for the 
fruit. Cashmere may, in fact, bo termed the head-quarters 
ef the genus Ureas. 

Having employed tho day in reconnoitring the ground, 
and otherwise preparing for a hunt, as soon as the evening 
star twinkled in tho tree tops I sallied forth, riilo In hand, 
in search of tho hostile raco of bruin. By tho time I 
reached my ground tho moon was riding high in tho 
heavens, and the glorious cairn of a midsummer's night 
invested nature. Tho deep hush of the woods was only 
broken by the rustling of the night wind in the trees, or 
tho titiklo of streamlets creeping through tho woodlands, 
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and ever and anon the hoot of the great homed owl 
booming on the silence of night 

For hours I wandered in the shadows ami "'glimpses of 
the moon," occasionally pausing to listen os the crackling 
footfall announced a liear retiring from his favourite tree, 
and escaping from the approach of man, to his homo 
in the forest or the mountain. The mulberries were 
ri [Mining, and the bears were positively swarming in tho 
thickets. Tho black variety ascends trees for the fruit, 
but the brown species, with very rare exceptions, arc 
content to wander beneath tho trees and pick up tho 
fallen fruit. 

About midnight a large brown bear unexpectedly 
charged upon mo. Now', steady 1 Covering him with 
my ride us ho approached, I expected to sots him turn 
as nineteen out of every twenty will do, according to my 
experience, if one xUuuhi one's i/roitiul —but on he came, 
straight at mo; twenty—fifteen—tun paces between us, 
i confess 1 bad not nerve to let him approach quite dose, 
when bears usually (<ur I had heard), but not always, rise 
on tlicir hind legs, presenting an easy shot, l lired both 
barrels, and rolled him over in Ids track liko a rabbit., 
and the next moment—as the smoke cleared—1 had the 
high satisfaction of seeing my friend lying stone dead 
ujx:>n the sward 1 

"Sluibdsh [well done], SahibT cried my only com¬ 
panion, a young hunter of the Tralml Pergunnah, in the 
excitement of the moment patting mo on the l ack, and 
almost hugging mo with joy. "1110 truth was, this young 
fellow had lired my spate gun into tho tree top, yards 
over the advancing foe, and was delighted to see him go 
down so suddenly, as these forest bears are some times 
savage fellows, quite different from the poor, peaceable 
snow-beam of the mountains: to say truth, I was glad to 
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get this fellow off my hands so neatly. Both bullets hail 
taken fatal effect, one cutting the jugular vein in the neck 
—hence the sudden extinction of an animal often requir¬ 
ing a "deal of killing."* I have, in fact, known one go off 
as if untouched, and run for several hundred yards, with 
a bullet through- the heart, I was ultimately obliged to 
discharge the young hunter above-mentioned, summarily, 
for this same trick of losing his head and firing my spare 
gun at game without my orders. Ho will lie alluded to 
again, further on, in Chapter VL At that time I always 
carried pistols in my belt, a precaution [ afterwards 
scorned, as exjierience soon convinced me that to the 
steady sportsman there is little real danger in bear shoot¬ 
ing I will not deny, however, that at first, amidst the 
shades of night, the heart may move faster than wont os 
one approaches the “old hairy one" up his tree, and, in 
fact, it may he months before the nerves quite harden to 
the sport 

In the autumn of this same year 1 again found myself 
amongst my old friends in thy walnut trees, when my 
only feeling has been one of unmitigated mirth, as I have 
more than once stood under a tree on which “old John 
Barleycorn" was munching his supper of juicy nuts. I 
have actually stood under a bear, who. totally unconscious 
of a "stranger's" presence, was dropping the shells of his 
walnuts on my head: The bear gathers the bough on 
which are the nuts toward him with his forearm, munches 
up several, and, as above stated, expels the sholk Thus 
situated, 1 have sometimes, from suppressed laughter, 
been scarcely able to hold my rifle straight. But I have, 

* This Hi a very lafg 0 brown forest Ixsvr, with so ragged a coat m to 
render his akin Metres; ho may perhaps hare become carnivorous, tm 
many of them dp, lumeo his mangy for,— his head, however, is now in 
my llAlL 
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on tho whole, been singularly successful in night shooting 
—not tho highest form of sport, perhaps, but sufficiently 
oxciting to an indifferent shot like myself. But 1 must 
not further anticipate. Before morning 1 tired again at 
two black hoars feeding in this “leafy wilderness," but 
without success. As the day was breaking l regained my 
camp. Before leaving this ground 1 shot one other boar, 
who, on being wounded, savagely attacked Ins companion, 
not perceiving from whence the "winged death" came 
upon him. 

I was joined next day by an old friend and schoolfellow, 
S., who was crossing the mountains from tho Lolab valley. 
Ho had, with a companion, rigged cut a sailing bom*— 
now on tho Woofer lakc—at whoso launch a few weeks 
before I had myself assisted; my friend now kindly invited 
mo to join his party for a cruise. My acceptance of this 
fed to a companionship for the rest of the season, and 
right glad was I to join so pleasant a party. So now, my 
merry men all, this is enough tear shooting for the pre¬ 
sent, This day pack up, for to-morrow wo leave tho 
bowers of Kftudikdj! We will glide down tho dear 
waters of the Fahroo—river of tho mountains—and dis¬ 
port ourselves awhile on the bine Woolor lake. 

I had taken the boats as high up the stream as possible, 
and, tho river having fallen considerably during the three 
days I had been engaged in hunting, we experienced the 
greatest difficulty in making a passage for them over tho 
shallows. By artificial channels, however, and removing 
boulders, wo at length succeeded in extricating tho boats, 

• This boat h«l bwn built by my friend*, the "Lancers," by dealing 
together two of the native csudc*, with a deek and falsa hod ; afid was 
nggnl with g*ar brought for tho purpose from the plains of India, The 
sketches will convey nu idea of it* general appearance, Sailing boats are 
not found on the lakes of (Jaahmeiu, being considered dangerous in high 
wluL 
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At length, having got fairly under way on tho beautiful 
Stream, wo enjoyed tho delightful sylvan scenery through 
which, on both banks, wo {Missed; and so, gliding juvst 
rnnd villages, mulberry gardens, and meadows spangled 
with (lowers, wo arrived in due time at Siyntr, on tho 
Woolar lake. Hero we found our sailing boat, tho Hotjai 
Jlitrput, at anchor, and duly embarked. 
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At Sopur die Ri ver J holum—disembogue big from the 
lake—glides away to BummooLi, there commencing its 
headlong course towards tho plains of tho Punjaub. 
Sopur has for ages been remark alio in Cashmere story. 
Here was tho throne often contended for by rival factions 
—by Rajpoot, Toork, .Moghul, or Tatar—more often by 
native clous warring with each other. It was hero that 
in the year l+!>2 occurred tho memorable defeat of tho 
Cbaks, in which their great chieftain, Shumsoodeen, was 
taken prisoner. Tho Ch&ks w ere in arms for the Pre¬ 
tender, Futtnh Shah, and the army of tho legitimate 
king, Mohomed Shall, had taken and destroyed their 
stronghold of Toraguom in the Kdtnrdj, and was flu mped 
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on the hanks of the river at Sopur. The gallant chief, 
burning for vengeance, collected a party of horso and de¬ 
termined to beat up the’ enemy's quarters. The attack, 
however, was not unexpected, and the bridge over the 
Jhelnrn at this point had been destroyed by the king’s 
orders, In the dead of night the Chdks swam the river 
and fell on the royal camp. They were warmly received. 
A sanguinary conflict ensued; which, in spite of desperate 
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efforts, terminated in the repulse of tho Chdks, who lied 
towards the mountains with tho loss of tlioir great 
chieftain, who was taken prisoner, as is rotated in a 
couplet often mot with in Ciislimoro legends. It may lie 
thus freely rendered—* 

<l STiumscwilwti UhuK with itififa aacl with items** 

01 riiity bold E£bnH braVu rvll tiw bones* 1 ' 

The Hehnas and MAgroys being two of the allied hnslile 
triboa into whoso hands the Pardon chief had fallen. 
Anchored oft* this classic apt, a few days passed de¬ 
lightfully in fishing, sailing on tho lake, and landing hero 
and there on its picturesque shores. W© visited the Link 
Island, tho occasional retreat of Zein-ul-aboodccn (or 
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llmxlshah)—the &reai King as lie is emphatically termed 
—who, about tlto year a.i>, 1443 built it* with its tnosquo 
and summer-house, on the site of an ancient temple, 
whoso summit was at that time visible above the waters 
of the Wooler late. This island, of inconsiderable extent, 
is tlto only one which breaks the expanse of the lake, 
which may be estimated at about forty miles in circum¬ 
ference, and it is much increased in times of flood, when, 
in fact, much of the swampy margin nn the south and 
south-east sides becomes converted into a lake. On the 
north am] north-west sides the lofty mountains of the 
Kafa-i-hama lock it in abruptly. A few villages, how¬ 
ever, occupy the more fertile ravines ami straths. Horn 
the margin, recedes in summer, and a fringe of flags and 
rushes finds place. 

ic circumstance of submerged edifices is common in 
Cashmere, and met with even at the present dav, notably 
in the Manasbul Like, where just such a temple summit 
extrudes itself from the surface of the water, evidencing 
change of level and subsidence; and there can be no 
doubt that the Woofer now rolls over many a fair city 
and fertile field, engulphed long since in its 0023 * depths. 
In fact, the ancient chronicle of Cashmere—the Eaja 
Taringini—relates that the vast city of Ashnrfdut Xngger 
which once occupied the site of part of this lake was sub¬ 
merged in the time of King "Bunderstfn,” The fable 
states that this king and his court were "wicked in the 
extreme," until the ground cried aloud to God "for their 
destruction (literally), The city was accordingly over¬ 
whelmed by water, There is no "great depth of water in 
this lake, probably not much over fifty feet in its deepest 
parts, except in certain spots the foci or craters of the 
volcanic catastrophes, at which tho’fablcs and legends of 
Cashmere annals probably point. 
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Occasional violent gusts of wind Como rushing down 
the mountain ravines on its north-cast margin, and at 
such times it is astonishing how quickly the "sea" gets 
up. Often had we to run for the water 
lilies and shallows of the Juke—nlmiind- 
ing in weeds and water-nnts*—for 
safety, as there the water was generally 
smooth and calm, the water foliage 
acting as a breakwater. 

The "fishing in this lake near the 
Bridge of Sopur is fair The mahaseer 
and fine specimens of the black-spotted 
so-called Himalayan trvut (1 believe a 
variety of die oeprinidcu) being hero 
often taken with the fly. or better still 
the spinning bait or spoon. 

It was interesting to observe the method adopted by 
the native fishermen in setting their night, lines. At 
nightfall the fisherman, rowing out into the middle of 
the lake, looks keenly around him, takes three points 
with the eye, at the intersection of which he sinks one of 
lib lines In, say, thirty feet of water. These lines are 
from sixty to one hundred feet in length, with runners 
about sis feet apart, on which are small live bait slightly 
hooked through the nose and allowed to play naturally. 
He sinks out of sight several lines thus in order to pre¬ 
vent their being discovered and raised by rival practit¬ 
ioners, In the morning lie rows out again, and seldom 
fails in grappling his lines at the first or second east, and 
is generally rewarded with a dozen or so of fine lisle 
After ample cruises on this beautiful lake, wo, at length 
taking at! vantage of a fair wind, sailed into the river 
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Jhelum, and anchored for the night at. the mngqmto- 
riddon Tillage of AI unmoor, near its junction with the 
lake. 
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Next day, the breeze freshening into a gale, wo ran op 
the river to the city. Passing the weedy mamli lands of 
the Jholmn and Sindu rivers, rich pastures and gardens, 
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and towns buried in the deep foliage of the magnificent 
chennr (plane tree) h the pride of the Cashmere valley. 

Some of the finest gracing land in India Is to \m seen 
along the banks of this river, on either side* and it could 
not but occur to me what magnificent Herds of cattle 
might here be raised; but of course a Hindoo Govern¬ 
ment would regard as the greatest of crimes any such 
project; in fact, emu kilting in Cashmere Is punished as 
a worsts crime than homicide 1 Travellers to Cashmere in 
those days — entering the 
valley by the Shnpeyon 
route—will perhaps remem¬ 
ber the skeleton of a man 
hanging in rusty chains 
from a prominent hough of 
the first large tree which 
mot the eye on emerging 
from the Heerpom pass. 

That wretch was hanged for 
vaccicide § We were re¬ 
minded of that ghastly sigh t 
by another still more grue¬ 
some: the skeleton of a par¬ 
ricide in a cage on the bank 
of the river just below the city; the bones rattling m the 
wind, mid crows perched on the gibbet above—a terrible 
example of Maharajah Gulaub Sing's Draconian laws? 

As we reached the city wo found hundreds of people 
collected on the banks gazing at the boat—a novelLy to 
the inhabitants—as sailing boats are net found on the 
river and lakes of Cashmere. 

The City! Life in the City of Roses! Row shall I 
doscrilxi the lotus-eating, water-gipsy kind of life* on the 
pleasant lakes w hich encircle the fair city and its suburbs 
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the glassy mere, the L %rarden-marginod hi Dhull; the whis¬ 
pering sedges; the summer sunsets; and the “cook shining 
walks " beneath the merry moonlight? 

Let poets sing of such l Be it mine to unfold the grim 
history of the Past, and to evoke from their Forgotten 
graves the shadows of the antique kings, the fabulous 
genii of the place, and the devastating Spectres of the 
Serpent Gods! 



ii tiHiD&i *1 ^^tfuiDur 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sketch of the Ancient Hindoo Fable* ofUaskmere „ derid'd 
from a Persian Manuscript or Tmndntian of the 
“Raja Tarifttfini" the Ancient Sanscrit Chimide 
of the Country. 

1 1 HE following epitome of the Hindoo Annals of Cash¬ 
mere is derived from a Persian translation (or 
annotation) of the Raja Taringmi; but it ts overkid with 
Maliomedan embellishments scarcely to be found in that 
ancient chronicle, which is in Sanscrit After the Mosaic 
chronicles it is one of the oldest histories in the world 
extant. 

s< Kashyp n or "KSsMapa" is called w Kush" or M Kush of* 
by 11 a l■ Midiomcdans, who name him as grandson of Ham, 
The whole subject of the drainage of Cashmere, from 
coincidence in the chronology—needless to enti r on hero 
—l ends Lo point to the Mosaic deluge. With nut further 
preface, however, I now proceed to present a sketch of 
the ancient fabulous history gathered by me during my 
wanderings in the Valley of Cashmere. 

In the days when KAsMapo* of the seed of Brahma, 
dwelt at BMmbur, Cashmere w as not In its si to was a 
vast hike fed by the molted snows and springs of the sur¬ 
rounding mountains, m whose icy caverns Juldcva the 
water god, who preyed upon mankind, had lurked from 
primeval times. 

In the rugged mountains surrounding this dreary sen, 
Suttee, the consort of the destroyer Siva, enjoyed a soli¬ 
tary reign, roving amidst craggy precipices ansi forests 
gloomy with ajk>ctral horror; her chief dwelling place, 
however, being amidst tbo everlasting snows of the 
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mountain TInmunchil f overlooking her own peculiar lake, 
lienee called "Sutloestr," the Lake of Suttee, where it is 
believed her glorious form may be seen to the present 
day, "glowing like crystal" by the pilgrim to the Holy 
Luke of Gungabul, or the hunter who wanders near its 
wild precipices* 

The desolation of the land, however, caused by the 
cruelties of Juldev% touched the charitable heart of 
K&shiapa, who forthwith came to Heerporo, on the bor¬ 
ders of the lake. Establishing himself on a sacred 
pinnacle, he lived there in pious abstraction one thousand 
years; at the close of which period Ida prayer “cleft the 
mark" (literally), and the mighty Brahma lent his assist¬ 
ance to destroy the water god. At the expiration of o m 
hundred years, however, the Lkcmon was still at large, 
having taken refuge in the deep recesses of his lake. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, then suggested that the lake 
should he drained, which, with his assistance. was effected 
by Krisbiapa; and the waters escaping through the Bara- 
moola Pass, Juldcva was expensed to view, seized, anti 
overwhelmed for ever by Suttee beneath the rack of the 
Mari Parrot (see illustration). 

Standing on the summit of his sacred mount, with the 
mundane genn within his grasp, Krfshiapa the divine la 
fillded to have contemplated with eestaey the glory of 
his kingdom, snatched from the waters of desolation. He 
beheld tho glittering peaks of Ilim^loh lit up by the 
splendor of t he ami sinking behind Ikmmook, the Scene 
of his labors, whilst the waters of a thousand streams 
leaping from tho hills in cascades caught tho fleeting 
glory; he cast down tho mundane egg, and from its lum¬ 
inous core gushed forth the Fountain of Marti md f sacred 
to the Sun God In after years, hard by this hallowed 
spot, shall arise the noble Tomplo of the Sun, work 
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worthy of his descendants, worthy of the groat Cuoar 
mco by whom constructed. 

But leaving fable wo approach a quagi-hlstoricvd fact, 
and must view KfLshiapa in his character of a patriarch 
and lawgiver (3000 rc). His first earn was to Intro¬ 
duce inhabitants into the newly created valley, then first 
called Kashyp-mur p *—the dwelling of Etfshiapo—who, 
being all of pure race, at first dwelt in patriarchal sim¬ 
plicity, and the Vale of Cashmere at this period h fabled 
to have realised the glories of the golden age. 

A noble valley not. loss than eighty miles in length and 
twenty-five in breadth, at a general elevation of six 
thousand foot above the sea; its climate tempered in 
summer by the cool breezes from the snowy peaks of its 
surrounding mountains, with a rich alluvia! soil, the gift 
uf its lacustrine origin—bright with the waters of a thou¬ 
sand fertilizing streams and fountains, and balmy with 
tho odours of groves and flowers indigenous to the soil— 
forms no sterile cradle for a new race called forth from 
tho barren steppes beyond the surrounding ridges. 

From the ehili plateaux of Deptsuh, Thibet, and Zan- 
skur, from iho sandy wilds of the Ptinjaub, the favored 
people of Kfishiapa Hocked across the posses of the 
Hindoo Caucasus and the Pir Pinjnl unto the fair valley 
to which they bad been called 

Soon, however, was the lawgivers help required The 
foolish race of Adam, not content with the fair Helds of 
plenty—the bind of milk and honey vouchsafed to them 
for a dwelling—clamored amongst themselves, till KAsh- 
inpa was fain to apply to the Baja of Jummop qf the 
mountain for a king for his unruly people. This warrior, 
however, was soon killed in the wars of the successors uf 
the great Hama in Hindosthdn. 

After this, again, fifty-two nameless Princes of the 
Koraus or Solar race reigned 1200 years; in all, 1019 
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years elapse until wo find King Ogregund (or Goncrda) 
emerge front the obscurity of antiquity—liio first known 
sovereign of Cashmere—and ho also is stated to have 
perished on the banks of the distant. Jumna at the hand 
of Bakintnid, brother of KrLslmn, in Lhe wars of the Kor&us 
and Pandaus, a fata shared by his son Damoodara p fight¬ 
ing for the melancholy YMishtlr and for Aijuna of the 
Sounding Bow, but his posterity reigned in the land G55 
years (1400 r€> 

Again a line of thirty-five nameless princes—nameless 
because of evil* — reigned till 940 ltd, whilst Harms 
iljKtaspcs swayed the sceptre of Persia, arose King Lava 
or LaoWp a builder of temples and fosterer of the Brahm¬ 
ins, who had it their own way until Usook the Happy 
arose (250 uc). U&ook (or Asoka) became a convert to 
BoodhLsm, which appears for the nest five centuries to 
have divided the palm with the Brahminical faith as the 
national religion. 

The worship of the “Tree and Serpentthe primitive 
form of religion in Cashmere—appears also to have re¬ 
tained its hi 11 nonce* as Perish ta tells us that in his time 
there existed in the valley forty-five places of worship to 
Siva, sixty-four to Vishnu, three to Brahma, twenty-two 
to Boodh, and nearly seven hundred figures of serpent gods. 
These figures may be held approximately to represent the 
religion of Cashmere anterior to his (Mahomedan) rimes. 

Now comes the age of temple building, not unmixed 
with t races of a certain Druidical form of sylvan worship, 
uf which even relies are extant, 

Asoka was a contemporary of Antiochus the Great and 
Ptolemy Philadelphia (284—240 B.C). 

The career of Jahka (Jalook), son of Asoka, is overlaid 

■ Frubably BoodAist*, tliEi Baja Tanii^ii^ having a Braiiminicil impLr- 
iitiua hostile to tiic Biidhiatlc acIiiedl 
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with fable. Mighty rad wondrous, according to the 
fables, were tho deeds of this magician king. The philos¬ 
opher's stone and command over the spirits of the air 
were amongst his powers. Careering on the wings of a 
“dragon" ho was wont daily to visit the temples of Wnra- 
mool, BejUxrrie h and Lar. His powers, however, wore 
exercised for good; rad he, first of tho princes of Cash¬ 
mere, instituted an organised government His brother* 
Damoodata 1L, h fabled to have been transformed into a 
surjiuiiL r and to this day is believed to roam in that 
degraded form amidst the dark solitudes of the forests 
and mountains. 

A lino of fameless princes ensues: amongst them ludur, 
the mad jester, plays his pranks. King Is r ur and the 
people of his city arc fabled to have been destroyed by 
the Hery breath of a serpent god 

At intervals of centuries we read of Meerkulb sunmmed 
Husti-nuj (tho destroyer of elephants)* who exercises 
tyranny for a space; of Am'rhye, the ascetic, who having 
entered the cave of Bhanicjo, never emerged thence, but 
died rad was them buried; and of many other worthies 
who played their parts, till the throne being vacant, tho 
nobles elected MeogwAhim—"dweller under the canopy of 
tho clouds"—a descendant of King Andjud&ditur, king. 
He was a conqueror of many nations* and a wanderer 
after philosophy rad seienceL Ho acquired his surname 
(a, a 330) as follows:— 

Mirny kings, princes, and nobles were assembled sock¬ 
ing tho hand of the daughter of the King of Khutt&r in 
marriage, who was to view them from her balcony engaged 
in warlike exercises previous to making choice. The 
prince being poor was unable to afford a tout for his ac¬ 
commodation* and accordingly set up his spear in tho 
open plain, rad dwelt under ,f the shadow of the clouds;” 
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he, however* excelled nil his rivals in the beauty of Ills 
person and dexterity at the sports, anti was accordingly 
selected by the princess, whom ho married, with a large 
dowry. Ho became a great prince, until at length raised 
to the throne of lib ancestors, ho conquered Ceylon, 
Surat, &c., and returned to Cashmere by way of Scindo. 
I lo is stated to have passed Ms army over the Indus by 
means of a ^dragon" or ^serpent” (apparently a mechan¬ 
ical machine or Hying bridge). 

Now arose the great conqueror. Frovaretfn, about G5 
years B.C., who, according to the chronicles, overran and 
conquered the whole of India, carried off the throne of 
the fairies, and performed fabulous deeds. He, in truth, 
however, built the city of Srimigger, the present capital 
of Cashmere After a reign of sixty years he died His 
grandson, the mysterious Zeardut, was also a conqueror i 
but tho annals of his reign are enveloped in impenetrable 
obscurity (a.d, 432) r * About him the chronicles are 
quite at fault; according to them he was a contemporary 
of Mahomed To make matters worse, when he was 
about 300 years old, he, with all hi* army, is said to have 
entered tho caves of Rhamejo, and never returned thence. 
The truth appears to be that he and his host perished in 
some expedition amongst the hills near Kishtcwor in the 
Zaaskur country. As to the eccentricities of his age and 
career, it were tedious, perhaps impracticable, to attempt 
an explanation. His son, tho benevolent liikrauiadit, 
succeeds. Another son, Kullitardit, leads a vast army 
into Hindustan, and performs doughty deeds. 

Of the same family—the tenth in succession from tho 


* Thlfl diucrvji.mcy probuhly arison from thv veltuluco nf the hoIaFi 
lunar, and tfidcrukl yuan, represented napoctivdy by the era4 A.D., 
lhjira, orVihanuulitya, acrcmlhig uClimtuui, MdiocngJM, or Hindoo 
(‘podia arts c|Uotod 
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great Provarsen—arose the great conqueror Lnlitodlt, 
who overran in succession the Fimjaub, Behav, Ifengai, 
the Dckhan, Ceylon. Malw&h, Delhi, Xahool, Bokhara 
(this last he only overcame after four desperate battles 
with its king); lie returned to Cashmere vid Kutttir, 
Tin bet, lie was also a very learned prince, and the ad¬ 
miration of his great qualities has invested his memory 
with supernatural powders. Fables are related of him 
which forcibly remind one of the miracles of Moses* and 
lead to the supposition of Malmmcdan embellishment 
above-mentioned; on one occasion when his army 
was perishing for want of water in the desert he is related 
to have struck a rock, w hen a spring of water is said to 
have gushed forth. Another story is given of his dividing 
the waters of a certain river for the passage of his army 
and other legends of similar character. At length ho 
perished with all his host in the snowy mountains near 
lskurda He was the eighteenth king since King Mecg- 
wAhtm, and with him may be said to have perished the 
glory of Cashmere os a kingdom. 

Thirty-seven insignificant princes succeed, till at length 
the nobles, chiefly of the tribe of Mfigrey, disgusted at. 
the effete stock of ancient kings—which seems to have 
reached its climax of folly and luxury in the person of 
King Hurshtiu—set up several puppet kings as cloaks to 
their own designs. Feebleness and anarchy ensued; and 
things were about at their worst, when, in the reign of 
Jyie Sing—about jux 1200—Kulhdnn Pundit begain to 
collect that ancient chronicle of Cashmere erdied “The 
Raja Taring! dJ, M almost the sole authority for its past 
history. 

Feebleness invites aggression; accordingly we find In 
the reign of King Zeshytimdco, an anny of Ttiorks invad¬ 
ing Cashmere from Kabool (AJX 1210), The hereditary 
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commander-in-chief of the country, the bravo Mule hum I 
—the support of the throne—marches to meet them. In 
order to discern the enemy's forces Molchund, disguising 
himself as a common runner, penetrates into tho enemy's 
camp, and manages to phi, with his dagger, at the pillow 
of the Toorkonian general a letter of menauc. Tlie his¬ 
tory adds that the latter, on awaking and discovering the 
same was so terrified that he precipitately fled to Kabool 
with his army,* 

During the next reign of Pertap, M&lchuttd his minister 
—as before his father's—led an army into Hindustan and 
re populated Mahvah, which hence acquired its name from 
its benefactor, Malehund, its ancient name being Kiknput. 
The king becoming tyrannical and avaricious Mokhund 
left him to his fate, and he alone, or his sons after him, 
maintained the frontier and built a chain of forts to guard 
thy pisses; their stronghold being Kncknigera hi the Lor 1 
(a,D r 1220 ), About this time, says the chronicle, Kashyp- 
murra began to bo called Kashmir. This family alone 
sustained the declining power of Cashmere, now become 
a legitimate object of prey Lo any bold adventurer. Sup¬ 
ported by these nobles. King Sunkramdeo, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, made a feeble effort, to 
sustain the fading glories of Cashmere, Then the throne 
fell into the hands of a family of feeble Brahmins, who 
soon fell before the energy and subtlety of a new* race; 
its ancient religion was subverted, and its history soon 
merged in that of a new r line of Mahomed an kiugsc 


* Tht rtiMlcr is rounded of tha Vttbse&t of Saul by Ihvit aa nsktUxl 
la 104ml hutory, 
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CHAPTER VL 


Tfte Traltul Mountain*—Caught in the ruins on WvMer- 
W un — Aldni^srir Lake—Anecdotes of moun tain sjhm-I 
— Join camp of The Besknag Lafce — 

F4mek*term t and the rood to 'Amr-Nuulh — The 
Cares of 'Amr-Naiith — Stmaryir and the Duchin 
Pa r< { — High - hi11 Shooting — Marmot# — II a rput-Nar 
&C,—Bear I) riling in the uvoiled spars of Miilvmn 
ami BanUuiL 

E next catch a glimpso of our party caught in the 



I V ram near the summit of Wuater-Wun (the fbresl- 
covered), elevation 12,000 leer above sea level 

Rain I mini min! For three long days nothing bnL 
rain; followed by three daj’K more of rolling mists, which 
obscure tlie very tent tops. 

Cold—bitter cold and chill—is it in those elevated 
regions, and wo give up one of our tents to our poor 
famished followers. 

At times the curtain of dense mist rolls off, displaying 
a panorama scarcely surpassed an earth,—the full glory 
of the Cashmere Valley, illumined by the western sun- 
beams, 

i recall one picture of the valley from this point;—- 

A sea of white mist was resting over the whole valley, 
reaching up the sides of the surrounding mountains to 
about the probable depth of the original hike (Suttee Sir)* 
about 900 feet, its promontories jutting oat, and islands 
—the tops of the inferior hills—standing forth from the 
vast white sea of mist in which their bases were enveloped 
Upon this tho setting sun was pouring floods of glory; 
lighting up the wldta fleecy surface till it appeared like 
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iui incandescent flood of molten si Ivor, recalling to mind 
the splendid vision of the divine Kdshiapa, its tushie 

architect, .. 

Anon tho rolling curtain closes in, uud the soul of man 
receding, taketh refuge in mulled port or whisky toddy! 

Wore, then, wo rested jwrforoo, eking out the weary 
hours as best we might, with reading, writing up journals, 
and the recital of bygone adventures by flood and field; 
several of which, as tending to illustrate the wild mount¬ 
ain life in Cashmere, 1 shall hero introduce; ami [ may as 
well here state that the anecdotes here recorded are all 
exactly and literally iruo, although possibly not nil re¬ 
counted on this particular occasion, though this also is 
very possible from coincidence in the times of occurrence. 

After much pressure, my companions being like most 
thorough sportsmen, rather reticent in relating their ad¬ 
ventures, Captain A.JhC, was persuaded to commence as 
follows:— 

"hast spring, whilst hunting in the Duchm-Pam, S. 
and I were encamped near the banks of the river or 
mountain stream which rises at the head of that valley. 
Wo used to take different beats: and mine lay one day 
across one of those frozen Know-bridges, such as you may 
recollect as spanning many torrents in the higher lulls 
towards their sources. The Inclino of this one was pecu¬ 
liarly steep, and it was with some difficulty that I and my 
spare gun carriers descended. Whilst crossing the lowest 
dip of the snow-bridge it suddenly gave way, and the gun 
carrier who happened to be leading disappeared into the 
foaming river, leaving me with my remaining follower on 
the very edge of the yawning chasm. Without one word 
we turned at once, and scrambling up the steep slope we 
had so cautiously descended, in two seconds had reached 
tho summit. Arrived there in safety I, for the first time 
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in my life felt what fear really was, and wo gazed at each 
other with blank faces. 

‘"He's gone I* cried my companion, throwing up his 
arms. 

“However, on peering below—down into the chasm— 
we were astonished to see the poor follow bravely support- 
ing himself on a small island of frozen snow—the fragment 
of the fallen bridge—in tho intdst of the raging torrent. 
He was in the most awfully perilous position one can 
imagine. Of course not a moment was to be lost in 
rendering him assistance, as the snow island on which he 
was with some difficulty maintaining his balance, was 
rapidly disappearing into the boiling waters. Luckily 
wo were close to camp, so instantly rushing for tent ropes 
etc. we succeeded in extricating him from his perilous 
position, faithfully holding on to my rifle to the last.” 

Quoth F. “Your anecdote reminds rac of ;in incident 
which occurred to myself last spring up in Wiird-Wun, 
1 had wounded a lino snow bear, which, all but dead, 
managed to slip over a steep 'kndd' (precipice) overhang¬ 
ing a torrent, which roared dong far below.* Being un¬ 
willing to lose the animal—but not being so accomplished 
a cragsman na some of the hillsmen—1 offered a reward 
for his skin, a thing I almost immediately repented of. 
A volunteer at once came forward and began to descend 
the cliff, but had not proceeded far before his foot slipped, 
and down be went, calling loudly on bis 'Mai! mail' 
(mother, mother). The sound, however, suddenly ceased, 
and 1 began to fear the poor follow must have plunged 
over some lodge of the cliff' into the river below. I ac¬ 
cordingly, myself, bcgiui the descent, and when about one 
third of the way down, we found him sticking head- 
down wards in a snow-well, such as in those altitudes arc 


* Seo page 20v Chap. II, 
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met with surrounding the boles of frozen pines; into one 
of these he had pitched headlong, thereby probably 
saving Lb life. My rifle, which had escaped from his 
hand, was hanging suspended on some bushes by one 
hammer (the broken one by the way) over the precipice. 
We pulled him out half dead with fright and suffocation, 
but no further damage done, and a small present soon 
quite restored him. The excitement gone, we were nearly 
an hour regaining the summit of the cliff whence we had 

descended in a few minutes* and-we saw no more of 

our bear. , „ * * * I may add that I myself on one 
occasion, together with my shikari (hunter), slid more 
than two hundred feet down a steep snow-cleft, and I can 
vouch for it that the sensation of being 'under weigh 1 on 
the steep full-side is far from pleasant. On this occasion, 
by digging our elbows anti hill-sticks into the snow, wo 
succeeded in 'bringing np r in a hollow dip just above a 
nearly perpendicular fall of the frozen torrent," 

Then up spake 5L the lancer;—“A day or two before 1 
fell in with F. at K&ndikAj, I arrived at a village in the 
Lolab valley, where a man had been recently killed by a 
she-bear. The animal had taken up her abode in a cave 
beneath the roots of a large chenar tree in the very midst 
of the scattered village, and hod there brought forth her 
cubs. She would remain quiet and concealed during the 
day, and at night go forth to feed, returning always before 
daybreak. It liapjjened that a stranger, (ravelling, ar¬ 
rived at the village after nightfall, and seeing a fine shady 
tree at hand spread life blanket on the spot, and—as the 
natives Bald—At* destiny having arrived , there fell asleep. 
It was conjectured that the bear on returning to her cave 
from her nocturnal ramble, had instantly attacked him, 
as, in the morning, tho wretched man's corpse was found 
with tho head completely twisted off the body. Haring 
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learnt the above particulars, and viewed the spot* I deter¬ 
mined to return at night and rid the village of such a 
pest, but to my astonishment on announcing my intention 
the villagers begged and prayed me to spare the brute, 
which p as they said, hud claimed their hospihditg f and 
was their guest On my persisting, they promised to show 
me another boar which haunted their village nightly, 
and they actually performed their promise that night, 
when we mobbed and positively killed with dubs a half 
grown black bear, whose skin yen may recollect I brought 
into your camp at K&ndiblj " 

F*: F ‘I readily credit your story, S.„ because I am aware 
that the practice of tabooing, or setting apart as sacred, 
certain animals in not uncommon in Cashmere, In a vil¬ 
lage of the Lar Pcrgunnah, a line harasing stag was lately 
cherished as a guest When a fawn it had been found 
one morning in the precincts of the village ze^arut 
(mosque), having apparently been dropped by its dam 
whilst crossing at night In time it grew into a powerful 
stag, and at times sought the companionship of his aperies 
amongst the wild herds, but was butted out, and used to 
return sadly mauled. He became fierce and intractable, 
and in his lits of fury killed several persons; but, being as 
it were, a aaeml guest, no one dared to molest the animal r 
who was allowed to wander at will, trample down the com 
Helds, and even—like the Brahmmee bull of India—rum - 
mage the grain shops in search of food] in short, become 
the pest of the village. It, however, happened that a 
strange hunter, passing that way, arrived in the village, 
and was entertained by a friend who thus addressed him: 

‘‘‘Art thou, not my guest? Why, then, should 1 not 
cause thine heart to rejoice? This very night will I show 
thee a fat stag which nightly ravageth my fields, and thou 
sholt shoot him, oh son of a shikari, oh my friend/ 
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ft Accordingly tbls shrewd friend led his guest within a 
few paces of the stag, and the stranger hunter shot him 
dead on tho spot; and it was decide*! by tho village casu¬ 
ists that, the sacrilegious deed having been inadvertently 
committed, no sin attached to any one; and as the Ma- 
homedans, under the present Hindoo government, arc 
forbidden under pain of death from cow killing, I have 
no sort of doubt but that the village community enjoyed 
the fat steaks of their revered protegd amazingly, tvhoso 
meat is so like beef as scarcely to be distinguished there¬ 
from. Is it not so, Ameer At if” 

"I n alutlln~h ! yes, sahib!” answered, the rod*bearded old 
shikari of Trohul, tugging at his thick red board. "By 
Allah' wo Usbcgs now-a-tlays grow pot-bcltied and fat 
like the bunnies of Srinugger for want of the strong meat 
of tho cow. Wo can’t always get bamsing.” 

As regards mobbing a bear, as narrated above, I may 
remark that it is a common thing in Cashmere for die 
villagers, on discovering a boor “up a tree," to surround 
the tree with a circle of live embers. They then go and 
call their comrades with weapons, and mob tho bear, who 
will never descend the treo whilst girt by tho circle of 
tiro. This 1 have been told, but 1 have not seen it myself. 
With aneh like conversation wo beguiled the weary hotna. 

Whilst in tho anecdotal mood I may ns well mention a 
trait of this old shikari, who was in fact father of tho 
young hunter introduced in Chapter IV , of this work.* 

I must premise that it was a habit with me whilst on 
the mountain side, say waiting for ymnp, to gather any 
peculiar herbs or flowers of tho magnificent flora which 
clothes these mountains in summer, with a view of test¬ 
ing their qualities, whether medicinal or otherwise, and 
in this way I had found, in fact, many interesting plants. 
On allowing a lot I had gathered the day of our arrival 
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in the ravines and elopes of WusterAVim to this old 
shikari, he gravely gave mo die native names for most of 
thorn, and I as gravely entered thorn in my note book or 
journal 

At this time I observed his son—the young hunter 
alluded to—rolling on the ground in ecstasies of laughter. 
On giving him a passing consideration, I supposed that 
lie and his old father—who had met that day after many 
weeks' separation—had been taking “somewhat to keep 
out the cold;" but a key to Ins mirth was subsequently 
afforded me, when I discovered that the old rogue had 
been taking a rive mt of ww, and had given mo all tbe 
most objectionable words in his language as the nomen¬ 
clature of his native flora I half forgave the old rascal 
his jokoj as it is refreshing to meet an Asiatic who him 
sufficient energy of mind and can joke. I have no doubt 
but that many travellers are thus taken m by indigenous 
wags of other lands. 

Our friend A.P.C. had started with the oxnbiticn of 
being, whilst in the Held, se.if~suvlmning r and repudiated 
as effeminate all accommodation beyond his guns and 
blankets, believing that a hunter in very bad weather 
should hang the latter over his cross-spears or lull-sticks; 
but on this occasion he had to give in to what he called 
luxuries, and we made him up a bed on our camp table 
in our tent Should bo ever read these pages I trust he 
will pardon my recording his lapse from the Spartan 
simplicity of die hunters life on this occasiott 

S r and I in this respect generally went m fur comfort 
when we could, although S. also was one of the hardiest 
sportsmen who ever shouldered rifle. Even I 5 perhaps 

the most luxurious of the party, have many a time_ 

when occasion offered—slept on the bare hill side or 
forest, aid* Jam frigido; but then 1 wa% in fact, as much 

p 
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a hunter of tho sublime and beautiful as of wild beasts; 
and on this particular occasion I believe Longinus him¬ 
self would have enjoyed his bottle or glass of hot grog to 
keep the wet and cold off 

Our object, however, was xpwt, and when, on tJio morn¬ 
ing of flth August tho mists gradually rolled up from the 
vftlloy to mountain top, and become dissipated into thin 
clouds, which floated away far over tho glaciers before 
noon, we rejoiced exceedingly, and girded up our loins 
for the chase. 

Wo organised our respectivo beats; mine lay due north, 
hut after a two days hunt our party of throe determined 
to separate and rendezvous a week thence. Two of ns 
—S, and I—held together, but otir friend left us, and ex¬ 
cept on one day when wo caught the glitter from the gun 
barrels of his party far down in the valley IkjIow us,* this 
was the lust we saw of our friend A.JJ.C. for sis weeks, as 
he chanced on sport and kept his ground. 

On this occasion 1 visited the Mduiisir Lake, n wild 
icy tain in the Trnhut Mountains, tho fabled abode of 
the dreaded "Kroom,” or “ Water Kelpie” of Cashmere. 
This creature—n pure myth by the way—is said to be of 
tho polypus order, having long arms or antomue. Ho is 
said occasionally to leave the water, and, stiffening these 
arms like the spokes nf a wheel, to botd over the ffivuiul 
like u hoop. Of course this fantastic idea is pure fiction, 
and tho very existence of jiny such creature in the Cash¬ 
mere lakes—though of general belief—has. probably no 
foundation; possibly it may be a faint adumbration of 
the original fable ot ''JuJdevn,’ 1 the tyrannical water-naga 


* I givo this faot Ah a wonting tf> iport&mon, I mny mid riflemen gener¬ 
ator- JTis bimsla were viithlo to the united oyo, whilst tho indlviiL 
nnli cuol.1 Kitrrely Iw made out with flcM f-l vaoa All hsurehl for War 
or ajrort ilimild be kept well "browned. 1 ' and tho mwmlinjjp also Juilort, 
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of the mythic ag6, One of my hunters, however,, u&cd to 
swear on the Koran ho had seen a 3torso seized by one 
wiiiJat drinking Ln this very lake. I doubt, however, 
whether any horse could have mode the ascent of such a 
mountain as Wuster-Wun, on tin) Tory Aimimit of which 
lies this solitary tam. This lake, though perhaps a mile 
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in circumference, looks quit*' small from the rocks sur¬ 
rounding, which form a sort of caldron in the a|jex of Lhe 
mountain; and though near midsummer at tho time wo 
visited it, when it might he supposed most free from ioo, 
there were miniature icebergs floating about on its sur¬ 
face. Ihe colour of liie water was that snow-green so 
well known to Alpine travellers. Here also are the 
graves of five Cashmeries who perished in the snow, 
having attempted to cross the mountain in winter. Their 
bodies wore found nest spring, and the five stones wore 
set up to mark their grave* in this bloat solitude. 

S. and 1, meeting with little game, worked our way 
round by the lhichin ram, and descended into the valley 

F 2 
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to the north-cast, Our shikari had promised to bring us 
by short cut over tiie mountain, but evidently lost his 
hearings; the consequence was, we had to descend a long 
ravine, following the course of a torrent, tho worst march 
I had made in these hills, Our coolies could not arrive 
by nightfall, they had to bivouac on tho mountain, so wo 

were compiled by the rain—which again began to fall_ 

to lake sheltrr for the night in some GoCffura' huts, where 
we wore glad to rest, I, for one, being quite done up. 
Wc finally emerged from tho mountains of Trailul and 
the Duchin Para at a point near the village of Pjiragaoni. 
Our comjHinion not keeping tryst, wo joined tho Camp of 
Pilgrims, who, to the number of two thousand, happened 
to lnu passing at the time on their annual pilgrimage to 
the gyp*™ caves of ’Amr-Nauth. Wo marched with 
them. 

On the 9th August wo pitched camp on the shores of 
the SdslmAg Lake, a fine sheet of water about three miles 
in circumference. The mountain path was covered with 
tho pilgrims, who, however, encamped some distance 
ahead of our camp. Hero master ‘‘Fincher " S.’s little 
dog—of whom more anon—chased a sheep, which, in its 
terror, took to tho water and swam right out into the 
midtlle of the lake, where, getting confused, it took to 
swimming round and round in circles, till at length it 
miserably perished in the cold watem of StfshnAg—a 
sacrifice to tho powera nf Annuli (Hades), a synonym of 
S&shnag. 

I his lake, ns the mime implies, is regarded by tho 
Hindoos ns tho abode of the mighty "snake “ or “surpent- 
god S&h,' who, however, is confessedly somewhat chary 
of his presence to his votaries in camp, who pay no 
devotion till their return from the pilgrimage of ’Amr- 
Nauth. It is fabled that amidst the rugged pinnacles of 
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those mountains, “WAtaswtfr" (spirit of tho air), having 
chased away the host ol heaven, there established a 
tyranny until slain by Siva (or Mahadeo), who, after this 
labour, "rested on the bosom of Stfehnag" A picture of 
this touching event is in my possession, and highly sug¬ 
gestive it is of the hf Ophistic Jt character of the primitive 
religion of Cashmere, 

Continuing our mar eh with the camp of pilgrims, wo 
next day (10th) enc a mp ed, at Pqmck-tcrevi, a beautiful 
spot amidst the high mountains, a few miles below T Amr- 
Nautk We shot sc vend dryn* (marmots) along this 
marek Our camp wag pitched on the bank of several 
(five) clear streams, which, running through the valley 
from various directions, here unite, Tlio place is honco 
called Pamhkren in couscquonco. The small valley is 
Hanked with d ills which lead up to the glaciers of Soomo, 
winch dominate the vale. Mere the ground is cuvered 
witii flowers, and altogether forms u beautiful Alpine site. 

The next day (11th August) we rose curly, and visited 
the celebrated Cave of "Amr-Nautb, the goal of our 
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journey, It is about seven miles distant from Pancli- 
teroa Hero about two thousand pilgrims ottered their 
prayers at full moon. I was somewhat disappointed at 
the cavern which has nothing very striking about it ex¬ 
cept that the sacred streams hero issue fresco from the 
rocks within it, assuming the form of the Lingum^ thus 
presenting an object of adoration to Hindoos, as an em¬ 
blem of the creative attribute of Deity. 

The gypsum Cave of T Amr-Nauth or 'Amr-Ksliwnr, 
sacred to Maliadoo, is situated in the rugged chain which 
separates Cashmere from Thibet Its elevation above 
sca-lovcl cannot be loss than 15,000 Feet, jls oven during 
summer its approach h invested with the snows of winter. 
Wild fantastic peaks ami desolate steppes surround the 
spot, and the grand old glaciers of Wurdwun and Sooroo 
tower in the far horizon. 

Hindoos perform a yearly pilgrimage to this shrine; 
and to a devotee from the city of Srinuggor there are no 
less titan twenty-two places of *snto,* or religious ablu¬ 
tion to bo observed before bo can approach the holy 
adytum, or cave of 'Amr-Nauth. 

Legends or absurd fables are attached to all these 
spots, but a detail of thorn were tedious. 

Worshippers, chiefly of Siva (the destroyer), and 
'OphisLs 11 (snake worshippers), believing, moreover, their 
own small valley to contain within its limits the genn or 
typo of the whole Hindoo Pantheon; a Cashmere Ifrah- 
iniu d wretchedly superstition*—his mikrocaism as full of 
snakes, demons, and denii-gods as a cheese of mites— 
must needs stumble at every step upon some stock or 
stone commemorative of fabled adventures of Ids deities; 
adventures as puerile and fantastic as can be imagined* 
containing no single element (as interpreted to rue) wise, 
historic, or sublime, nor even redeemed from utter absur- 
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dity by tho glory of poetic imagery or tho vigour of a 
profound cosmogony. 

Fatuous ecstasy impressed upon their features, tho 
miserable idolaters—-mule and fomale—may ho seen* 
stark naked, abjectly grovelling in the snow, and drag¬ 
ging their bodies over tho icicle, or stnlactyto, winch, in 
tho form of Lingum—a Plmlllc emblem—Issues from tho 
frozen fount of tho “Lord of the philter of immortality* 
W o watched this strange scone for some time, and then 
returned to comp r 

Tho full August moon rose majestically over the glacier 
of Pancb-toron, and shed her soft radiance over tho gray 
mgged ditl* and rushing stream, and the watch-fires of 
tho pilgrim camp glimmered do™ the vale We then — 
for the chill mountain air doth wkot tho appetite—made 
a particularly good dinner off a roast Hindoo! fhoondoo” 
1 should have written, meaning a Cashmere sheep—but 
let it stand ■) 

Next day, before leaving m high ground, wo determined 
to try for ibex. Wo accordingly marched sixteen miles 
ovor desolate mow-fields and the withered* tops of moun¬ 
tains, After a tremendous climb across the very axis of 
the ridge, we at length arrived at a lung gorge or ravine 
of mow. Down this we slid—with all our followers—up- 
wards of a good mile; and then debouched into a charm¬ 
ing Alpine valloy of some extent, nestled in the stony 
heart of the rugged chain wo had pissed. A blue lake 
and clear rushing stream from the spring ho:id r Souamr, 
watering meadows enamelled with dowers; in the midst 
of which we pitched camp. 


* ] Hue th<? Woinl as exprauive of the ftppe&ranco of the rock 

at than# Ugh doVflti™ E tho grasp of tho mow ftrot iw iouau, as it wer^ 
to exf>' tbo hwk; and thu wofiL 11 wiLlktid s * Jk^liiic thu most 
hiw 1 tan lat ou to discrik the ciToct of produced thereby. 
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F/s classic mind expatiated in the suggestive influences 
of the spot; he uni lied the genial air; Ids eye glanced 
down the messy vistas and arrowy stream, "In such a 
scene might one picture the happy valley of IUssolas, or 
the Hysiflii fields of classic story, or the fair Proserpine 
bo imagined playing in the fields of Erma amidst the wild 
flowers—si valley rivalling a Hybla or a Tempo, Shut 
out by rugged peaks from the surrounding world this 
lovely spot might realise the fable of the golden valley. 
Here might the hunter Endymlon, beneath the ’glimpses 
of tli□ moon,’ discover the chaste Diana, with her bevy of 
fair nymphs, reposing in the glades, Xaiads bo heard 
murmuring from the fountains, or Ham adryads caught 
peeping from behind the mossy oak trees. Here_ M 

“Uy Jove. l\ r ” shouts SL, "There’s a harputl" and sure 
enough a large grey bear appeared across the river. 

t .'s chocks reddened with generous ardour; ho gmapod 
his rifle, "Is no spot, however fair, to be free from this 
hateful brood! Is the dire ehimimi to intrude into fairy¬ 
land and invade the very bowers of poetry and romanceJ 
A symbol of moral deformity in the picturesque world]" 

In such a view of the case, F. selected the hardest and 
most conical-looking bullet from bis pouch, and rammed 
it. home with peculiar asperity] That right noble hunter 
el evil beasts, H,, then crossed the river, and commenced a 
scientific stalk of the common enemy. My approach be- 
ing on the hither side, and parallel. 1 was in a position to 
observe the whole a flair. There was bruin, unconscious 
of danger, calmly grubbing up the roots on the edge of 
tlio ravine, and R gradually working his approach towards 
him. partially directed by my signals, winch be was able to 
observe. When close upon him old bruin took fright, and 
—S, being hampered by the thicket—escaped after all, 
vainly saluted also, by two long parting shots from my 
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riflo across tlita ravine. I record this as being, though 
unsuccessful, amongst the prettiest stalks I have seen. 

This charming spot was, it is believed, on this occasion 
first visited by an European; nor do I suppose it will ever 
be much explored, being, as it is, thoroughly "oojar"— be- 
yond civilisation—and (not that this would in any way 
affect oitr gallant English sportsmen) the access to it 
difficult and even dangerous. Supplies had to be curried 
with us over the mountains for tho Lime wo stayed 

Along this march are found some very dangerous slopes, 
assuming tho form of’ lofty mural precipices of shifting 
detritus and boulders sloping steeply down to the shores 
of a small lake, passed j-oute to Palagaoin. They arc 
composed of loose erratic ddbrls and stones, funning a 
loose conglomerate, from out of which the large stones— 
on which one naturally step—often detach themselves, 
and go rolling down Into the abyss in an unpleasantly 
suggestive maimer. 

1 afterwards found that tho lake formed one of tin: 
head-waters of tho Sind river, which, running by Sona 
Meig, down the valley of the bar Porgmmah, falls into 
the Iilvcr Jhelurn at Sanbul. . 

We met hero with but little game, but found a few bara- 
sing stags, sometimes horded together on tho very tops 
of the mountains, at elevations of not less than l+.UOOur 
la,000 feet; but the horns still in the velvet The hinds 
are, at tins season, in comparatively low ground, bringing 
up their fawns. Many are thus engaged in the small 
wooded islets and glens of the Wnrdwun and Sind rivers 
—spots till but inaccessible to intiii, us Lhoso rivers are at 
this season raging torrents, I did, indeed, once form an 
intention of floating down on these Islands in a raft con¬ 
structed for the purpose, but abandoned tho idea as Loth 
cruel and dangerous, fn fact, 1 have always gone on the 
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principle of leaving incubating of breeding game alone, 
qvoji In the wilds of an "unpreserved" country. Ah I am 
on the subject, X will just say outs word mom in favour of 
modiliod "game laws ' 1 for India Introduce them, and all 
succeeding generations of British sportsmen will bless 
your memory! 

ily companion S. r a far hardier cragsman than myself 
used to strip to the wait#, and so pursue his game hi the 
min and sleet, even up to tho highest snow peaks. Wo 
were caught in the rains and had to get wetted through 
at any rate It is, indeed, a rough task to hunt theso 
wild mountains at midsummer —uphill work in fact- 
Blanket coats—on getting to the windy summits, where 
the icy blasts are enough to cut one in half-—-warn indis¬ 
pensable, and we were poorly rewarded after all; so after 
a few days more in this beautiful valley, as the nuns 
seemed sot in, wo made our way across the mountains to 
our old rendezvous Palagaom and the Due bin Parti, 
shooting a few m an j n«ts on the way. These little gentry 
the coneys, perhaps, of Scripture—are to be seen sitting 
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close to the mouth of thetr burro wa, and unless shot dead 
escape down them. Their habitat m at not less than 
12,000 feet elevation. Their shrill scream aggravates tho 
passing traveller, who might, perhaps, spare them other¬ 
wise, and oft-times loads to their destruction. 

The course of travel finds us next at "Harput* Nat— 
bears* cliff—watching the fields all night from machAms, 
or watch towers, of scaffolding, built by the villagers for 
the purpose. Boars were wandering in the “makyic,* or 
Indian maizno; but tide is the most unsatisfactory tEiotlitHi 
of boar shooting with which I am acquainted It is 
difficult to catch a glimpse even of your bear whilst 
wandering in the waving maize' and accidents are liable 
to occur from tiring at random. A zemindar (fanner) 
has occasionally shot his friends or his own cattle, by 
mistake, from a machAnU 

Next wo tried a “drive* of the low hills of the Deosir 
Pergunnnh, near Mulwun, a lovely village of most pictur¬ 
esque surroundings, Hero, amidst the woods, aro many 
wild apple, pear, and other fruit trees, on ground appar¬ 
ently formerly cultivated, but now run to jungle. Hero 
we met with fair success, several beau? falling before our 
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rifles and good fun this Is—keeping your bear, when 
found, always moving along the scrub* until at length* 
fairly worn out, he makes a dean bolt of h into tho open; 
when, in some cases, ho might even be ridden and speared 
from horseback! This* I believe, has keen dune! I am un- 
iLcquainted with tlie name of the adventurous sportsman; 
but ho and his horse “came to grief/ 1 and wore both nearly 
killed by tho wounded bear he attempted to spear 
The little dog “Fincher" — already noticed—hero dis¬ 
tinguished himself Ordinarily he was tuthor a cowardly 
little animat—whom a good sized mouse might frighten 
—but it appears that having been brought up with a 
young hear, ho had lost ail fear of that animal; accord¬ 
ingly he on this occasion turned out most useful, and 
would run into tho thickets when tlie bears got sulky 
and squatted in thick bushes, would bark and even tug 
at their fur, when out bruin would holt m though stirred 
up with a hot poker In this way several bears were 
brought within range of our rifles. 

On this occasion I shot a large forest Lear through the 
heart, who went off as if untouched, but which, on follow¬ 
ing up, 1 found lying stone dead behind a rock, 150 yards 
off! The lesson to be deduced from the frequent recur¬ 
rence of such cases is, “never give up the pursuit of a 
wounded animal whilst u chance remains; 11 Humanity, 
as well as every hunting cs]»QTienco > should Inculcate this 
golden maxim uf wood-croft with trumpet tongue! 

Now conies a moving diorama, m which the “Caves of 
Marttmd " the “Fish tanka of Islamabad/' the “Cleat 
fountains and ruined baths of Vi mag and Echibul/ 1 and 
old “ifcjbiluurie, with its ruined columns," &&, all flgnro 
on the scene! Then the city of Sr mugger, with its flood- 
gates, fruits, and floating gardens; its feasts and flowers 
and fairy forms—the paradise of the hunter returned 
from the snows! 
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Wo took op otsr teeidenco In one of die “strangers’ 
bungalows" on the river's bank above the city—then just 
built—and there lived a life of ease and comparative lux¬ 
ury for a week or two. Here, however* l recollect on 
more than one occasion being disturbed at night by the 
cry of “Bears! 1 " These brutes would come down from 
the mountains at nightfall, and trespass on the villagers' 
fields and orchards close around the city itself. My 
friend S. was never proof against the cry of "Bears 
afoot!" and would sally forth, rifle in hand, over she 
khets (Helds) after them, 1 remember on one occa¬ 
sion p whilst seated at chess with a friend, the cry was 
raised, when out we both sallied after them, pursuing 
them across the swamps up (he hill almost to the Tokt- 
i-SuliiMn templet there we lest them, wounded. On 
another occasion, a bear twain across the river JhcLum, 
just above the JJ stranyera' reach;" and 1 may here remark 
that. I have seen bears and pigs, both wild and domestic 
— animals supposed l?y some never to take the water— 
swim well across rivers, in as good form as water doga 
Our merry party broke up about the 18th September, 
and dispersed in various directions; f with two friends, 
proceeding up the river Jhelum in boats towards Islama¬ 
bad and the Duchin Para. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A solitary Hunt in Wurdwitn—SoJmuz and the lateral 
Valleys of Sooroo — The FyhiLKynfie Pass^lbex 
Shvotirt/j —Ikmmnfj Deer in the NuIxm Hills — Bear 
Shooting by Night in the Walnut Grove# — -Figure# 
of the Cashmere Valley, 

A ROUT the end of September, my companions having 
marched down towards die pining f found myself 
alone amongst the hills of Cashmere, with two months of 
leave til-ill unexpired* Owing. perhaps to inexperience, I 
had lilllfcorto met wiLh but little success in hunting; and 
after, say, u score of little ^cliHieultiefl" with friend Barley¬ 
corn, I found myself possessed of no more than some poor 
half dnxen jid trios jlk trophies of the el mac. 

I determined on a vigorous hunt over the range visited 
in the spring by myself and my dear companion A. 

Previous to a start, however, 1 bivouacked out several 
nights in the walnut groves, as the bears at tills season 
begin to ascend the trees for the nuts, but although 
several were roaming about in the groves, and approachcd 
my position closely, for some reason they did not go up 
the trees, and the night was too dark to see distinctly; 
in foctj this-—rather poaching—sport requires a dear, 
bright moon for success, 

WWkt at this place—Kieu, under the Panjal of Rani- 
hal— 1 remarked that a strong south-east wind always 
set in after sunset and continued for about two hours, 
when it suddenly lulled; whilst the tops of the Lret s were 
!lending before the blast, a breathless calm prevailed on 
the surface of the ground The effect was strange and 
"ceric"“the shades of night closing around, and the 
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wild, rushing gale overhead whistling through tho 
walnuts. 

* Towards tl i o next afternoon I s truck tents, and marched 

across tlio Bring Pergunnah, up the Naboo valley; next 
day over the Pyhil-Kynjic l’ass into Wurdwun, and so up 
the valley, near tho head of which I pitched camp at the 
village of Sokndx, on the Thibet road. 



HH-rilUBE Of SOKMUZ. 
tinwfot Ltm mellwd *F ftteiwi In fto k 


It was at this spot that the celebrated P.C. was reported 
to ham «y thirteen, brans before breakfast! My rend its 
will scarcely credit this, and I confess I was myself scep¬ 
tical of the fact when I hoard it, for 1\ had tho char¬ 
acter—whether truly or not I cannot say—of being a Lit 
of a “romancer." Whilst at Soknrtz, however, I mode 
particular enquiries; and after viewing tho ground, which 
is overrun with a kind of sweet root not unlike the par¬ 
snip. I arrived at the conclusion that at the very begin¬ 
ning of the season it was far from an impossibility ! Peter 
was tho first to cross tho pass into Wurdwun that year— 
my companion A and I having passed it tho next day; 
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Peter also having the advantage of previous experience; 
and the best shik&rlcs of Cashmere, who took him straight 
to this ground; so, whilst Peter—ns I heard—liad his 
pony with him, and dismoimted to shoot his hears, poor 
A, and I were toiling up eo die snow every day, consider¬ 
ing ourselves lucky to see three or four bears, with a few 
bamsing and musk doer, daily. Indeed, it is not always 
the hardest-working hunter who gets most game] Exper¬ 
ience and knowledge of wood-craft, m hunting, as in ail 
other pursuits, command success. Knowledge of ground 
and of the habits of game will more than compensate for 
inferior powers of toil and climbing. 

At Soknfb?, on the hillside, I found some pools, the 
water of which, being warmish, Ik much affected by the 
game, and the banka were completely Out up by the 
barasingha. I accordingly constructed a “machitm ” and 
watched out all one night; but the season was too late, 
and I found that the deer had all gone downwards Into 
lower ground, so 1 got nothing but a very promising 
rheumatfeiu and some tine young aches and pains! In 
the morning 1 found the ponds covered with a thin ice, 
and the hoar-frost sparkling nn my coverlets 1 in fact, tho 
winter was now fast approaching, and a fall of snow was 
dreaded The inhabitants, in a man, were in the fields 
getting in the autumn harvest and fodder for the winter. 
ho important is this duty In these elevated valleys, that, 
should winter overtake them before fully stored, men and 
cattle perish of liungor during tho long snows: it was 
whilst endeavouring to escape from auch impending cat¬ 
astrophe that the five poor fellows who perished on the 
W lister-Wun—as narrated Ln last chapter—worn over¬ 
taken in the snow storm, and perished as described 
I was trsiveiling lightly, and to Induce the people to 
come forward as coolies (porters), I used to offer double 
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wages, and change at each village; notwithstanding this 
it was pitiable to see the poor creatures, the moment their 
dob of pay was told, “double" off to rejoin their fellow- 
labourers m the fields; sometimes they would hastily 
deposit their burdens and decamp without' waiting for 
payment p to my great regret, so much mom valuable to 
men in their ease is time and store-in-kind than the 
money which represents it* 

On this occasion, leaving my camp at the gorge of 
each* I limited nearly all the lateral valleys which de¬ 
bouch from the north into the valley of Wurdwnn. 
Bivouacking near the 
head of each, where 
the pastund land or¬ 
dinarily runs up into 
a green un¬ 

der the snow, I suc¬ 
ceeded in picking up a 
few bears about their 
extreme recesses, whi¬ 
ther the flocks had been 
driven for pasture dur¬ 
ing the summer Each 
fanner sends his quota. 

Large flocks are thus collected under professional shop- 
herds, who drive them far into the mountains for the 
sake of the fresh pasture, which springs up when the 
ground is released by the melting of the snows. Of 
course, at this season—October — their course was down¬ 
wards, before the advancing winter. 

Amongst the bows I stalked at this time was a well- 
known old rogue with a strong taste for mutton, who 
hatl, in fact, become carnivorous—as some few occasionally 
do under stress of hunger—and had killed many sheep, 
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and even several shepherds. His haunt was pointed out 
to me; and one day I sighted him cm a pinnacle of the 
rocks, and even managed to get wit lain 300 yards, but 
the cunning old rascal managed to escape me, He had 
been stalked by several other British officers who visited 
Wunlwun that year—Speke of tho Nile amongst them 
if I mistake not—but not one of them managed to get a 
shot at him! 

At this time I was leading so rough a life that I was 
thrown more than usual m the society of my shikaries 
after hunting hours, Many a talc of woodcraft anti ad¬ 
venture did I hear from them over our watchfire at night 
I may here, however, remark that the Asiatic mind seems 
wonderfully ji_yline and unimaginative; and* except in very 
rare cases, quite dead to tho romantic aspects of nature 

During my wanderings amidst the wild mountains anil 
forest solitudes which encircle the Vale of Cashmere, I 
had supposed that such a country, if any nn earth, must 
possess its wild legends, and fables corresponding to the 
glories of its scenery; that here, if anywhere, must the 
mind of man from early ages have fashioned out a nigged 
superstition suited la the glooms of the forests which sur¬ 
round them* and perchance the imagination peopled it 
with spirits fantastic os the mists and snow wreaths which 
envelop these dreary glaciers. Vain expectation! The 
Asiatic regards not tho sublime aspects of nature:—the 
avalanche! the torrent thundering from the mountain 
top! or the storm howling across the face of the glacier- 
—except as it affects his safety or his comfort Ho 
dreads the “ Destroyer" indeed, to whom he prays* but 
no sense of the sublime or beautiful affects his torpid 
soul Not for him this lovely earth expands its glories; 
and dwelling amidst some of the most glorious scenery 
this earth contains, his soul fa dead to the influences of 
nature! But I pass on to my narrative. 
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T recollect, however, that old Adshah of CTiangos^a 
we\] known old hunter whom, I rather believe, I wm the 
brat to introduce to the sorting public of those days— 
told mo he had oner, with his father, been snowed up 
above Muler A\ urdwun in die moon tains, toward the 
gorge of the Wurdwtm river, and had there seen in the 
momdiifht three Jmvdt'td ghosts! He was usually rather 
a tad til rn, pragmatic sort of old fellow, but. I considered 
that tins startling experience had at once placed lum in 
the front rank of stoty-Ldkra. Nor dn I recollect that 1 
ever heard him recount anntluT. His invention scomod 
to have expired with the single effort, like one of those 
works of genius—such as Vatin‘k- the sole creation of 
their author. 



W-SNOWFiEM QH THE SAN US $F THE WtfR&WUH WEN, 

[ffle MffowhM& ficinti Co thiplm wtm W Adshah cffrjflju urv m throe 
AindM jAsill,! 


In re^urti to this story, however, I may mention that 
about the year 1618 a.d. some hundreds of Jehangiro’s 
army perished on the banks of the River iloorio tliere- 
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abouts in an attempt to take Noorkote, near KLshtcwar; 
and probably som® confused tradition of die event may 
have fixed itself m the old man's inind p or else—as tbe 
old boy (though a Mahomedan) liked his liquor passably 
well on occasion—I daresay for once in a way his Imagin¬ 
ative faculty may have gained the ascendant under its 
genial influence, 

I had by this tunc become so hardened by the severe 
exercise, that I, who at first had almost been laughed at 
by my hunters—who would assume patronizing airs on 
seeing mo “shut up M cm the mountain side—now' went 
ahead of them aU except one local hunter, a tough Hub 
tyke named Hamlin of Nabeo, whom I could never tire 
down. Wo could easily cover our thirty miles of moun¬ 
tain daily, without feeling more than a pleasant enjoyment 
of repose at the end of in Never, before or since in my 
life, have I attained the hard condition I was then in* in 
which I supposes I reached the inmost limit of my 
strength and endurance. 

Climbing, however, was so difficult and dangerous at 
this season, owing to the long wit hated gross on the 
mountains, that it was not till [ rocrossed the Pyhih 
Kynjlo Pass that I got any liigh-lilll game. There, how¬ 
ever, in precipitous ground near the summit, of the pass 
three ibex fell before our rifles; and to give an idea of 
the sort of ground this creature of the mountain top in¬ 
habits, I may mention that of three ibex shot, only one 
horn—that of a four-year-old male—with its skin and 
about two pounds of the flesh was recovered, and I con¬ 
sider that my shikari risked his life to recover them. 
The carcases of the rest lay on inaccessible pinnacles of 
the dirt! This, oouplod with tho dangerous and slippery 
nature of the giound, whore om footfall wrongly placed 
would lead to certain death by a fall down tho "kudd" 
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(precipice), 1«1 to my giving tip ibex shooting; nor have 
1 killed one since. 

I may hero mention, as regards the ibex, that they are 
sun animal either with 11 very defective sense of hearing, 
or else being accustomed to the thundering of torrents 
and avalanches in the wild thou mains they haunt, they 
disregard sound: on this occasion the herd by no means 
took fright at the lirst shot* nor did they pay the slightest 
attention to the fall and struggles of their comrades, and 
I have heard the some fact from others more experienced 
in ibex shooting than myself On the other hand, their 
vision is remarkably acute, and it behoves the hunter to 
keep well out of sight 
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In bear shooting the converse of this Is true, their 
vision is very imperfect, their sense of hearing moderate, 
and they trust to their sense of smell—which is meet 
acute — to escape from danger. In stalking them the 
direction of the wind must be most carefully attended to. 
As regards the grand barasing—the hangloo deer of 
Cashmere—they combine the acute senses of both, and 
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are the wariest game that runs these hills: sight, smell, 
and hearing, all mmt acuta They may, however, some¬ 
time# bo approached tolerably close whilst u belling{or 
call Eng hrnds), during September and October—their 
season. 

I have subsequently killed several K m stags by sleep¬ 
ing on the hill-tops and watching the edges of the forest 
in the early morning at dawn of day, at which time all 
game is best approached, arid the barosing is no exception 
to the rule. At this time the stags worn bellowing in the 
lower mountains, and one night I succeeded in bagging 
one. 1 shot him at a pool of water on the top of the 
Naboo Hill when ho came to "drink his jiU" in the moon¬ 
light at midnight. Tins was m yjir$t st&ff, and 1 present 
a picture of the scene as freshly sketched in my journal 
Other sketches, made mostly on tho spot in my journal 
at this time, will further tend to show the sort of ground 
the game inhabits in these wild regions, amidst which 
also I managed to obtain several more bears during my 
stay in the Naboo Valley: amongst them I remember an 
extraordinarily fat bear, which gave no leas than, thirty- 
six Cashmcrie seers (=42lh) of fat, with which the entire 
body was covered to the thickness of tlireo inches. The 
grease tilled a mussock, and I had it scented and distri¬ 
buted to my lady friends 
on my return to my 
station in tho Funj&nh. 
Tho sketches will tend 
to show the nature of 
the sport of“bear shoot¬ 
ing in the walnut groves 
of Cashmtm" Tho 
bears literally overrun 
the LtceSp and I have 
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seen—or at onymto hmrd—na many as eight bears at the 
.same time in one grove, I have, however, already given 
in Chapter 4 some details of night shooting in the mul¬ 
berry groves of the early summer. I may just add that 
shooting in the it rahmls is far 
better, as the nut remains on the 
tree after the leaves linve fallen 
in the late autumn, thereby en¬ 
abling the sportsman to see his 
bear* the chief difficulty in night 
shooting. Often* when alarmed, 
the bear clings closely to the 
branch, and it is next to inipos¬ 
sible to make him out On such 
occasions 1 have sometimes found 
that by pretending to depart, he 
would uncoil himself and creep 
down the tree, endeavouring to 
escape on the opposite side, when 
a rapid rush back round the tree 
would often bring one within a few feet of bruin, whose 
defeat and capture was then pretty certain. I remember 
one old she bear, however, coming down to tight, who was 
tumbled out of the tree from a height of, perhaps, iifty 
feet The cub, after an exciting chaise about the gTove 
during which it was all hut seized, ultimately escaped 
into the forest; but 1 must pass rapidly over nsy adven¬ 
tures at this time. 

Day and night did 1 labour to bring up my bag of 
game of the season to a respectable figure, I usually lay 
out on the hiUsido or forest all night; only descending to 
my tent—pitched in the valley of Naboo—about mid-day 
for hath and dinner. 

The scenes of woodland and mountain; the forest in 
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the early dawn; the pheasants crowing around one; then 
the helling of ft distant stag; the iirngiiificont sunrise, and 
the glories of awakened day, were some compensation 
after a night ef weary watching on the It ill-top; or eke 
the majestic moon rising over the walnut tops; the deep 
hush of the night awakened only now and then by tlio 
crackling tread of the bear, or the boom of the great 
horned owl from the deep woods; such arc the accessories 
which delight the hunter's soul amidst tho self-imposed 
labours of hiss craft! 

"Groat Pan is (not) dead!" the old sylvan worship still 
beats strong at the heart of the natural nuuip and one 
might fancy that even yet his spirit may sometimes 
lighten on the watcher by the solitary hill, “when tlio 
stars of the north arise, and show their heads of tireT 
But h is iHit meet that civilised man should too far sur¬ 
render his spirit to such influences, fascinating and se¬ 
ductive though they bet l turn with a smile from the 
recollections of those days, and at tlio enthusiasm w hich 
led mo, day and night, in pursuit of the wild denizens of 
the forest and tlio mountain! 


But during these wanderings it may be asked, did no 
ambition beyond the daughter of the surly urs& —ink- 
chievous hmtos though they he, and natural (inss of the 
sons uf TriptoleimiK and Nimrod!—occur to thee, old 
hunter? Did no visions of a happier future for this for¬ 
lorn country, ground to the dust by avarice and oppression, 
dawn on thy “prophetic soul?" 

Gazing on the charming landscape, did no pictures rise 
of this fair land—the home of a happy peasantry; per¬ 
chance, in times to come, of cheerful English homesteads 
amidst the orchards and walnut groves, in which the 
Indian veteran might cultivate Ilk plot of land and rear 
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a healthy family; his robust sons, perhaps, following those 
manly sports I have attempted to depict? No had school 
this for the future defenders of India] A fairer picture 
this than Chiinar unci barrack life in the scorched-up 
plains of India, and the poor soldiers 1 children carried 
to an early grave: in that howling wilderness, a garrison 
graveyard! Aye, often! and before finally dosing this 
record of sport in Cashmere, I will toko leave to present 
in outline three sketches, or tableaus, uf a future fur the 
valley which fancy pnints a the details of which may Lo 
left to Lite imagination of the reader to Hll 

Picture L—A golden sunset, and the western sun sink¬ 
ing beyond the purple mountains of Cashmere, lighting 
up the snows of the Fir Fiiyal and the arms of a victorious 
host, triumphant amidst the crimson peaks. 

IL—A gala day at Srinuggor! The summer sun glanc¬ 
ing on the blue waters of the dhull (city lake) and iie 
tributary mores! A land teeming w ith plenty; its marshes 
drained and productive! Thousands of fat cattle and 
Hooey sheep grazing on the rich pasture binds; and golden 
grain waving on every nook and "coign of vantage. 1 ' The 
bit to smoko of rural cottages and {English?) homesteads 
curling through the foliage; and peace and plenty crown¬ 
ing the fair valley! 

III.—The clouds of threatened war and danger to the 
State! Cashmere—fortified by u$—a set Aeon mined out¬ 
work or formal ice complete hi itself. The great north-wed 
hud ion of India! Its commissariat overflowing, ready to 
equip armies presently to descend full of health arid 
strength and confidence on any foe advancing by the 
old conquerors' routes towards Hindustan, 

The curtain may now fall for the present upon these 
vaticinations of a possible future for the "Vole of 
Cashmere.” 
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I remember that on the day I emerged from the 

Wurdwun Mountains, after a tramp of some thirty miles 
after ibex—my baggage being ntndwm —I was overtaken 
by night in the forest, under the pass at the head of the 

Xaboo Valley. At length I arrived at the hut in the 

forest where A* and I had finished tho musk deer in tho 
spring. Hero I heard From a shepherd that the camp of 
the Lmd 8a/tib* was a little Further down tho forest. 
Ik ing famished, I determined to push on and got some 
supper, when I found that tho illustrious stranger was 
none other than my young brother officer, Lord‘Fergus 
K-, who of course did all that hospitality demanded lie 
produced some excellent Scotch whiskey, and a jelly 
night we made of it over the pine wood lire. We sat till 
a kte hour relating mutual adventures, by which time 
my tent and baggage had struggled into camp. I don't 
remembe? having ever enjoyed an unexpected supper 
mOro than this at the old log hut in the Naboo forest, 
after my solitary months hunt in WnrdwutL 


* Tli« u.Ltive stylo for Jf r K tEiu (iovtintDr-GuEi^ml of Tmlin 
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CHAPTER nil. 


Pr^lHiriixg la lain:. Cashmere valley — A Jinal Hunt — 
Re hem journey over the Pie Piiijal-—Aknoor mid 
Jtt mmoG—Historical Notes—Moolvie {Dortor) Main 
booh AH of Ldtore, and Misr Daof Stmngr/rr 
introduced to the remla-—Religious tenets — Wnfm- 
beea — Sikhs — tie, 

III] time had now arrived fi r my return journey to 



J the plains of the PunjnuL The weather was still 
tint% but the peaks of the Pinjal appeared every day mono 
white with suow> I accordingly gave orders for the con¬ 
centration of my baggage at Islamabad, to which point I 
sent on my camp and moat of ray followers, simply re¬ 
taining one shikari ^hunter) and one coolie with me, I 
then literally “ took to the woods” for a final hunt, I 
chanced, however, upon the camp of a friend who was* 
like myself, still delaying bis journey downwards to see 
out the last of the stag shooting that year, I was by 
him hospitably entertained and sheltered one day and 
night* hut after a short day's hunt together we separated, 
and I again took to the woods, T stalked several bom- 
sing on this ground, hut with poor success. I was re¬ 
warded, however, w ith some magnificent glimpses of the 
valley from the south-eastern spurs of the Ketyliar 
Mountains, 

There arc numerous pine-clad Hulls impinging on the 
valley ttrre^rfcinof Cashmere above Uiongos and EchibuL 
I recollect one especially fine view of the valley from near 
this point—a full sweep of the eye as far as the gorge of 
Uarumoola at the west end of the valley, distant sixty 
miles. A herd of deer w ere grouped at sunset on the 
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crest of the ridge overlooking the kardwah of Mart raid 
aitd its venerated Temple of the Sun,- on which the orb 
of pouring Hoods of light; the purple 

gloaming of die distance bringing the forms of the deer 
into strong relief. I could not find it in me to hunt the 
grand old stag, who seemed to stand forth clear above 
the rest in the sky-line, the patriarch of the herd. I re¬ 
frained from disturbing this sylvan picture; and gused at 
tlw group and the fair scone around and beyond them till 
the railing shades of evening hid thorn from my sight, 
and tbo rising moon warned mo to seek my catnp couch 
amongst the dry autumnal ferns. 

After several days hunting in the forests above Changes 
and Echlbul, t descended from the hills of Kotyhar, and 
joined my followers and baggage at Islamabad. 

1 commenced my march downwards, towards the plains 
of the Punjaid>, on the lath of October (mi), 

I again passed over tbo Pir Psnjal by the same route 
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traversed in the spring with my dear companion A. 1 
could not tm contrast the Autumnal foliage of the fall of 
the year with the green verdure of spring ns we had then 
beheld it f think I int lined to prefer the "wild fresh¬ 
ness of morning!" but Nature i* tthitty* beautiful, as the 
poet sings— 

—N*lllft5 neter did httray 
Tlie hDirt UiiE iot-ed her; h tia hur privily 
Through nil the y*a.-i of this our life, in 1v.nl 
From joy to Joy? for *ba can no inform 
The ]]j leli I (hat M wtthili ub, bo im|jr^ 

Wjtii ijufoiuoiia ami Iwauty. and bo food 
JVith lofty thought*, tlm-t miLlur evil tongue*, 

Rcidh judgments, nor till- pill-ciu of et-lrLsh men 
Shall ere prevail rtgajfhBt up, or disturb 
Our ch&efful faith, that aEJ wljjch wo behold 
In full of Urtitingm Thaniforo ]'.-t ilm ojoon 
tthLuo on iht& in iby solitary walk; 

A ml lot the nvtity luotmtam wind ho frua 
Td blow agttiiutL thco — 

The moon did si line on ino In my ^ solitary walk" 1 across 
the Pir FinjaL The "misty mountain wind' 1 — aye. ammy 
-t-iihl blow against me as I passed the Fir; on which, in 
fact, a severe snow storm overtook me and my party. 
Men have been lest ere now mi that dreary anew Held. 
Thb very year many ef Golan b Sing’s soldiers, crossing a 
little later in the year, were lost tii the smew of the Pir 
FinjaL 1 whs. In fact, much hampered on this march by 
several of Golaub Sings regiments, which were about this 
rime passing down towards Jummoo, on their return 
march from (..Inins, which fortress had fallen to their 
arms that summer. I was several times in their camp, 
and on ono occasion bivouacked in their midst amongst 
the boulders of the stream near Aknoor—a night L shall 
not readily forget: On getting into the lower hills ] 
"marched with the moon; 7 * a frequent practice of mine 
at that period of my life; and, indeed, till very recently, 

I have often made "moonrise ,p my hour of start. This 
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is a good plan in the glowing East, and will sometimes 
convey a completely new impression of a hackneyed line 
of road 

At length I reached Jummoo, and there was received 
Ly the Mahju-ajidi's Wuzaecr, a shabby eld fellow, but 
courteous and kind in his way, Inasmuch ns he sent buck 
efKilies to bring on my baggage, which was foundered on 
the road near Aknnor, and he facilitated also my wish to 
sec the fort and city of Jummoo. I was oven invited to 
hunt trolauh Sing's pre¬ 
serves near Jummoo, 
which are full of “chect- 
uT—spotted or fallow 
dccr. Wiltl lings also 
are found; they cross the 
stream sometimes into 
the iqieii cultivated fields 
during the night, and arc often to lie intercepted lie fore 
their return home to their burs in the forest in the early 
morning. At this time, however, ns my time was short, 

[ had to decline the opportunity. One evening, how¬ 
ever, I went out with my rillc and saw several "chectnl’ 1 
vanishing into the forest glooms. 

Jummoo itself is a jKior place, although the alternative 
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si-at of government of Maharajah (Jolaub King of Cash- 
mere, to whom I had been presented in the spring, and 
had received at his hand sundry civilities. He was in 
outward appearance a jolly old fellow; more like a llritish 
country squire than an Eastern potentate. He would 
ailbet the sportsman at times, and turn out in buff leather 
from head to toe. The old chief would, at such times, 
ruin and shoot with the foremost, and was a capital shot 
i must, confess ! liked the old man ns a favourable sample 
of a native chief, and I am aware that Kir Henry Law- 
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ranee, then Resident of Lahore—whose keen judgment of 
natives was well known—always thought will of Golaiib 
Sing; but I arn bound to admit that moat of bm eoterm 
porarics, and especially his subjects, considers! him an 
awful old screw, and cruel when occasion offered 

Thera arc several points of interest along this route. 
It was at Heerpore, below the pass on the valley side, 
that the Pathdn Governor* Jubbur Khan, was defeated in 
1810 by Rimgeet Sings General, Dewan Mkr Cliand; 
and in the gorge below Poshiana, on the clsmvtan side of 
the Pinja] t is the fort or post of Rarumgtdla, then held 
by the Sikhs, and often the point of contact of Caslimcrie 
armies with their invaders. 

Along the ravine of the Ram Rigid In River are so vend 
beautiful cascade#, and all the grand features of an Alpine 
piss are precented I counted twenty-eight bridges across 
the stream passed on the inarch to Thaumt from this 
poinL Thence one rcerosses the Hutton I fc ir, the last 
considerable ridge between Pooneh and the ChibhiL 
Prom a point near this the Sikh army diverged in the 
invasion of 1819, and making a flank march by the Ktiri 
and Salem Passes, emerged from the Pin j id in rear of 
Jubbur Khan s defending fbreo, and so taking him in 
reverse at Donpora—near Heerpote on the valley side— 
put him to flight. lie and bis iVitluin garrison fled the 
country by the Baramodn route towards Cabiii; Runjeot 
Sing then took possession of the valley of Cashmere and 
annexed it to his kingdom r 

It was on tho road between Thanna and Rajorio also 
that Jdiangire, the "magnificent son of Akbar,” died in 
his litter in tho year 1627. He was carried nn to Lahore 
for burial by his widow, the lovely Noor MaKdl Many 
a pleasant afternoon has the writer of these sketches 
passed in the precinct# of tho mausoleum at Shadera 
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across the river Ravi, near Lahore, In tho old times of 
tlie Sikh Durbar,—times when the young Maharajah 
(Bhulloftp Sing) c&tai. H f used to come found to nil at¬ 
tending Durbar with the Koh-i-noor in his hniitLs, and 
one used t & lift bis highness on to one's knee and examine 
the world-renowned gem. The whole of this route is full 
of historic associations, to which my subsequent reading 
gave mo tho clue, and which I did not fail to avail myself 
of on revisiting the country the succeeding summer; in 
fact, during tills and tho succeeding season I examined 
nearly every pass leading into the Cashmere Volley, In 
the years I write of this wjls new ground, and 1 believe 1 
wos among the first in those days to examine tho country 
professionally, and write its history, which 1 did under 
the auspices of that kind and unselfish man, Sir Henry " 
Lawrence, then Resident of Lahore, and always ready 
with characteristic generosity to encourage any young 
officer of his old corps. Much of my career 1ms boon 
passed under the "cold shade of egotism," but I am glad 
to have this passing opportunity of acknowledging kind- 
ness and assistance experienced in my youth from at 
least one Indian magnate, Soon after tins I arrived at 
Lahore, and thence passed on to my military station in 
the Punjoutx 

Wo shall now see our worthy friend F.—for worthy 1 
trust ho ma} 1 l>e called, if an honest heart and a mind 
unclouded by shams c an confer tho title—-"shuffle off this 
mountain coil/* the ragged coat and wonderful hat of the 
forest life, and don the attire of ttio noble corps of fire¬ 
workers, and amid the duties of military life in camp, 
and the thunders of tho big guns, forgetting the Freeman 
of tho woods, saving tho memory that such tilings were. 


Tito Revd iloolvie (Doctor) “Mahhoob Ali i+ —llaliom- 
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edan Divine — must now be introduced to the reader. A 
certain "Misr Drag," also a Brahmin of the florid vedic 
type, in whose mikrocosm demons, demi gods, cannibal 
giants, and hobgoblins in general swarm like flies at 
midsummer, appears on the stage. 

“Let's hear all sides," remarked the judicial minded F,; 
so took both these worthies into service as readers 

Many Shastrs (Hindoo scriptures) did I subsequently 
heat read by this reader; pilgrimages did 1 note down— 
some of which I afterwards myself verified — Fabulous 
myths^ and “potential sequences/ 3 did I then hear evolved 
from the moral consciousness of that metaphysical people, 
the Hindoos of Cash in ora I afterwards—on revisiting 
Cashmere the succeeding year — obtained the represent¬ 
ations of sundry supernatural personages embodied in 
pictures, now in my possession. 1 am, perhaps, unappre¬ 
ciative, but I have always failed to recognise the smallest 
clement of beauty or wisdom in the Hindoo Vetkntic 
mythology; and the validity of its symbolism I deny. 
Perhaps I never went deep enough; though to the 
fountain head as fur as 1 did go! -My dealings with this 
wretched priest were unsatisfactory. Absurdly wedded 
to the minute ceremonies of his sect —it was a sight for 
instance hi see him oat his dinner-—he was totally desti¬ 
tute of the large philosophy which is sometimes found in 
his ohiss, when—especially in their intercourse with 
Europeans —they will sometimes drop priestcraft, and 
admit their belief in the great truths which underlie all 
erc-'ds. "So adieu, great sir! hero wo part for the present 
"Oh, child of wisdom [ remember the spiffing king who 
" wjls killed by the spectral jackal; m do thou remain 
‘‘safe in the city, and keep the edge of thine eye on 
“manuscripts, oh, nephew of a sage! Wo will complete 
"our history next summer. Oh, friendly one, farewell. 

“ Safety to you, oh Misr Doss'" n 
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1 revert to Muhomodan sources of information as, on 
die whole, more trustworthy and enlightened 4 

The Revel. ^Mahboob All" stands near, stroking his 
heard gravely, looking intensely wise, but otherwise con¬ 
templating the Brahmin without the least expression of 
any kind Now friend Mah boob is at heart a " Wahabee/' 
a Mahomedan purist—not exactly of the Arabian type — 
but ft class greatly on the increase of late years in the 
ftinjauK I may # perhaps, describe him as a Deist, who 
from the calendar of Mahomed an saints selects his 
patron; differing from the Sufcoa of Portia in that they 
accept the Koran and its moral dogmas, I may here 
mention that many Punjaubies, including most of the 
old Sikh sirdars (chiefs) are, if anything. Deists; but die 
Sikh nation at large—originally ITmtarian—from want 
of spiritual guidance has retrograded towards Hindooism, 
and lapsed from die pure doctrine of its virtuous founder 
Nftnftk—without doubt a great spirit—who in a tyran¬ 
nical and priest-ridden age, being bom a Hindoo, could 
dare to enunciate two such principles as die "Unity of 
the Deity/ 1 and the H Equality of Man/ 1 his two funda¬ 
mental dogm&af 1 

This so-called sect of Waliabeca, at the time 1 write of 
(1852), in die Punjaub at any rate, seemed free from the 
slightest political acerbity. There certainly was not ft 
trace of it in the character of Mahbooh All, rather a 
learned man , who—though I knew him for a most heter- 


* I exempt from lib raoirk that Imo ej*ie the “Btauyiza/* winl 
ievufTiI of thtt aneitut V«bu, with perk*]^, pari* txf Uia "ftl&Mh- 
Mt; n the former of llivio would do lionour to any literature 

It La to Lbu more modern Bhkttr* that my strictm inom ularly 

+ Thin wu writtott originally about lSGCh I nm nut Sura that wc, on 
a nation, jure rj uilo duvold oE bSaifto ill hav iuy allnwed a great Unitarian 
people* oar stolmiJi allied id tniublfliia to lapse to idolatry. 
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odox. Mahomedan*—used to preach in the regimental 
mosque every Friday. Ho had been sent to me by the 
late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, then Resident of 
Lahore, and being acquainted with Persian., Cashmerie, 
and Sanskrit* was most useful bo mo as a translator, lie 
remomod with me many months, and, I think, accom¬ 
panied me to Cashmere the next season, or rather met 
me there on my arrival in the valley. During thq ensu¬ 
ing winter and spring this excellent divine and I, from a 
quantity of manuscripts procured by me in Cashmere, 
puzzled out a sort of history of tho country an abbrevi¬ 
ation of which is given in an Appendix to this Section. 

I may add tluit whilst the greater portion of the Hindoo 
annals previously touched on must be pronounced myths 
and fables, I believe the sketch of the Mahomedau history 
subsequent to tho year a. it 1300 may be considered au¬ 
thentic; and, ns far as it goes, historically true. Tito 
original is to be found in the Journal of tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1854 


“ Fur ha plftocd Jeaue Christ in tift i^k-rnlnr liuEora his own 

]inipliL!t MAhotmal, and flulEctwl him na his jjttm a&Lnt on the ^ronne] 
tiuit it Wfui ktUif tu uunvincu men Jjy mild roasim vjjtuuEJj* aaiujjle, 
tli:ui by Uiu swnnt; Afitj thin u|miiou ha by no muwtl 4k: t forth fcn jjlcua 
mo, na he would he very at liim-a on hi* own Opinion!, m*\ 

Huvcf would he n^luinwlndgn Jv4M Christ &a boy and a "pfujilrit of Goi' p 
"Ttirn c u no (rfxl but Oodt A*£t*m waa the compaflim r.f GoL At ourw 
M wu the mouthpiece (or oraetu) of dent* CArut w m the jiotd of 

**tiodl Miikot/irci was tho Bword r^f C i chI !" Such wu the "ttn-liiu-ili '* or 
profeesimi of faith of the Ravil Doctor MlUpdb AH of L&hnnti t Mnhom- 
cthm divine. 
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CHAPTER UL 


Revisit £&—Valley of the Ch&ndmhh&ga- — Pil- 
yrmwjes—Fabulous uranmt of the River Jhdum 
or I f i'htda — Goal-Menj mid the Five Forests of the 
Pir Pinjal—An Barthqiaiie on horseback*—Baba 
Pam Ritfd and (he Hremits of Cadinuw—The 
Marishes of JJakt'isii'—The M&mistnd and Guiiga- 
bul Lakes- — “Hara-Mookh iJ Mountain-—The Temples 
of Razdan and Lor. 

YEAR has elapsed, and again I find myself in the 



jfi late autumn of the succeeding year (1852), after 
long wanderings in the fair Valley of Cashmere, I had 
visited the valley of the Sutlej as far ns Kmmwiir; thence 
1 creased into KfiKi, and travelling by Spiti h Lahonl, 
Zanskar, and Uie Pongee eountry p emerged from the 
valley of the Ctutndrnbhaga* (ChenAb), rid Kkhtow&r, in 
the middle of August. Of this trip I kept a separate 
journal, and as the countries traversed are scarcely em¬ 
braced in Cashmere territory, I reserve it In consequence 
of a severe attack of illness, which caught me in Lahtinl, 
I had been debarred success in ibex shooting, such as 1 
had proposed to myself, amongst tlmsc dreary glaciers 
which divide the Lahoul valley from Kupshu and Znn- 
skar. In the \alloy of Gurpufc [ lay three days very ill 
from jungle fever, and had some difficulty in making my 
way out across the lofty Pass of Godur into the valley of 
the Chdndrablmga. I felt, however, that there was no 
alternative but to push on for Cashmere, and get out of 
these ss oojar n (desolate) regions m soon ns possible, 


* For Qhstraticiifi of tJu . 1 Val lay of the Oblmlrtbiiflgfl ftc* Soctkm II. 
Ch&p. UL 
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Being a Hindoo country, where neither fowl, eggs, nor 
milk were procurable, and as 1 was unable to shoot owing 
to illness, I was half-starved, and with dillccultj' sustained 
my strength during my forced march down to Kishtowar; 
during which also I was caught in the rains and got 
wotted to the skin every day. By three changes of 
coolies, however, I managed nearly twenty miles daily; 
and 1 did at length—by way of Kiahtewar, Mogul Mnidan, 
and over the “Heribul" Pass into Cashmere—reach Sri- 
nugger, on the 1 Gth August, where for a fortnight I had 
to lay up, being desperately weak and ill 

The scenery along the valley of Lite Chftndrabhaga h 
simply magnificent Lofty slopes, thousands of foot in 
elevation, lock in this grand mountain river; some bare 
and grassy, almost precipitous Mulls, others clothed with 
glorious forests of pine and deodar cedar; the rushing 
Chtindrabhaga roaring along far below on its headlong 
course towards the plains; and above, occasional glimpses 
of the nigged glaciers of Zanskar which glitter in the 
horizon; the whole forming a grand mountain diorama, 
sis one passes down the valley. 

Above Kish to war one enters the territory of the Maha¬ 
rajah of Cashmere, who makes a considerable income by 
floating down logs of pine and deodar timber as far as 
Aknoor, where it Is caught and sold to the Punjaub 
government 

[ observed a considerable number of tliar antelope on 
the slopes above tho Cli&idmbhaga* on both sides of the 
river, near Kish to war, but was unable at this time to stalk 
them. This h the only locality in Cashmere territory 
whore tins game is to be found, except, perhaps, occasion¬ 
ally a few in the Pity a! near Bamhal. 

1 employed my time during convalescence in investi¬ 
gating the history r and antiquities of the valley, and 1 
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had opportunities of thus verifying points which my 
residing during the past winter had suggested; my guide, 
philosopher, and friend in this being Mbx Da-ss, a Brah¬ 
min already introduced to the reader, who also intro¬ 
duced me to many local places of interest in or about 
the city previously overlooked*—in fact, Srinuggor 
abounds in points of archeological and even architectural 
interest,* It was on this occasion, also, that I took Xotes 
on Pilgrimages in the Country of Cashmere, published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for ItStfO, 
several of which 1 myself had already followed* and the 
most important of which 1 undertook not long after. 

I may as well here give a few extracts from the paper 
alluded to, as tending to give one a passing glimpse of 
Cashmere superstitions and localities. The "Pilgrimage 
of ’Amr-JCauth" has already boon indicated (Chapter 
VL)p and almost immediately after leaving “the city”— 
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presently to bo noticed—I followed the steps of the 
"Pilgrimage of Hur-BIuktrir-Chmga," Besides these long 
and important pilgrimages, I find tho details of eleven 
others into various parts of Cashmere, varying in length; 
that to the sacred lake of Gungftbul under tho Hur-Mookh 
peak being nest longest Several of the minor pilgrim¬ 
age however, involve a graver issue to (lie devotee. 
Space will nut permit me here to do more than note tho 
salient points of a few' of those. 

Tho pilgrimage of Hur-MvMv^Gv^a {or Gungabul) 
in the Lar Porgimnuh, above Alluded to, is to be found in 
the thinga Mahatim Shastr, and will be described at thy 
proper place, further on in this chapter 

Tho last pilgrimage, of which 1 have noted the details, 
may, perhaps be almost more properly called ct falndtnw 
account of the river Velaria, as I am not aware that it is 
at any time undertaken by tho Hindoos of Cashmere, and 
I rather think that some of the places named are under 
the waters of that river. 

On thy 2nd September I bad sufficiently regained my 
strength to proceed to Gool-Merg to establish my health, 
and accordingly embarked on the river on that data 
During thy few succeeding days 1 explored a good many 
creeks and nooks of this strange winding in tramontane 
stream, so I will at this place give tho fabulous Hindoo 
account of its origin, the step of w hich also correspond 
with the pilgrimage as noted. 

I extract exactly as I find it in my notes, 

“Fabulous account of the origin of the river Jhelum or 
Votasta"— 

w Mahadeo being engaged in solf-contcinplatbn, Raja 
"Bh&gtruL arrived, and prayed for a nag or spring m 
"which to bathe and he cleansed from his sins. A stream 
"then issued from the head of the Destroyer, which, on 
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“arriving at WavifXK^ wns mvaUmrcd by a certain demon 
“rejoicing in tho name of Kaftm miv Assar. A second 
“spring was in like manner swallowed by the thirsty 
“demon. Whereupon Raja Ehigerut descended from his 
“place of prayer at Veins ta Kboons 1 and engaged tho 
"demon, wUom t utter a brisk encounter — described in the 
"graphic language of the Sanskrit ring—[sic in MS ] ho 
“is stated to have injaml, hat vms unable £o destroy or 
“drive * iin i[/. [Kjikieemie Assur bad probably graduated 
“in lIlc Vedio art of sclf-ddbnco*] In fact* it seems a 
"polite way of stating that the Raja got the worst of it, 
iJ as the demon is stated to have given cActw> and to have 
"come lip as far as I In mag (Vimag) in pursuit. At tins, 
"however, the wrath of the-Destroyer was art msec). He 
“encountered the demon, got hU head r m diuncert/J and 
“j'l natty 'gnu&tsd' Aim, and slew him,® .Siva (nr AJahadeo) 
"then commanded the spring to follow Bluigdrut Raja, 
“who, descending tho valley, passed successively — I, 
" Kiinibul; 2, Lumboodcri Tirut; 3, Dcokiyyar; i f Bojbi- 
"liarric; n p Sungum; 0. Sliriya; 7, Mullyar; 8, Gtmputyar; 
“9 ? Soomyar; 10, l&vramuola* the residence of Rjvja Blrdg- 
"drut; and where the pilgrimage terminates, 

“Thus tar my notes,—These places represent tho course 
"of the river, and seem nearly identical with those do- 
"tailed in No, 10 Pilgrimage, but as they arc noted as 
“separate I so transcribe thorn. I may mention that the 
“notes from which the above pllgrimagea have been taken 
“were made twenty years ago, and in a few instances 
" may contain inaccuracies, as my al most total ignorance 


m I hnW in mV pmscSSfcfjli a picture of this munt, where MahftdfcO ifl re- 
pr«H?cktud na liter-ally xittmtj o>ri Slid face, I am nnaliki fcti IraiLHlan: w tth. 
anlficiont unction tlm vnrionis [jIhsca of Ibis grand of urmn or 

wrcelling moU-b boU'«H the two chjfctttpiottf, nod J kepc the SSociety 
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"of Sanskrit may have led mo to misunderstand,, in somo 
“instances, the translator; who read to mo in Persian his 
"own versions of the llrahmlnical fables. For myself* I 
"gqii few to a n utter distaste for this especial branch of 
The Hindoo religion, as interpreted by its 
" wretched representative# of the present day eh ( ^ishmero* 
"seems a base alloy, and a corrupt and paltry veneore 
" lug over Lho fables—themselves absurd enough—of the 
“later Shastre* The original grand and pure moral code 
“of Menu seems quite lost sight of; priestcnvft and abject 
"superstition have* of coiiw, stopped in and vitiated 
"fables already sufficiently gross and material in their 
"symbolical Vcdanbism, whilst the (Jetty ceremonial cus- 
"toms and observances of modem Hhidooism can only 
“excite ridicule and disgust in the mind of the Student 
11 1 have long desisted from the uninviting pursuit* and it 
“Is with much distaste that I have now transcribed—from 
"notes and data long since collected—those few details, 
“which, however, I was unwilling should altogether bo 
"lost, as they may tend to guide abler scholars to deeper 
“research than I was ever able to make; and possibly in 
"some of the localities alluded to, inscriptions or other 
' fragment of interest to the Society might be found. 
* Apologizing for tins fragmentary character of this paper, 
,j I wdl now bring it to a close, m the subject has been* 
“its far as 1 am concerned* exhausted,' 1 

During this autumn 1 visited Gobl-Morg* Toed-Haitian, 
Hara-Mookh, Mfinasbul, etc. The architecture of Puthun, 
Pyjidi, Piindrethun, and other temples of the A njan 
order—as defined by Cunningham—attracted my notice* 
and 1 was even enabled to add somewhat to the stock of 
knowledge on the suhjccL* The ruins submerged In the 

* L may indicate tbd note* on the ‘ ■ Tern JjIeh of Hutu, at KaMimng," 
in llio Journal of fcbo Asiatic Society of Bengal, veL kxxvLlL, 1HUU; tho 
i>rigiiial of winch WM glcani*! by me liming tina all Lilian, 
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marbhos of Hdkrisir rind the Sindo River, whoso weird 
scenes were viewed hy me during that autumn, also added 
a new phase of interest to my travels. Let mo pass on, 

however. I 
note that most 
of these ex¬ 
plorations will 
bo detailed 
current* atl- 
umo at the 
proper place 
further on. 

The lovely hill, or rather rolling prairie, of Owd-Mriy 
—beloved of Jehangiro and his spouse, tho fair Noor 
Mai lilt-—needs no description. Its name* THU of Floury 
sulfieiuivtly denotes its aspect* It is close under the 
Firozop>ro Pass which loads to Pooneh; and on tho Hank 
of this road lies Tosi-Maidan, w here Runjeet Sing in pjr- 
son was repulsed in 1814 hy Mahomed Azim Khan, the 
Barukzai Governor of Cashmere* These places are en¬ 
circled by the pine forests of tin? Pinj ah and tho views of 
the valley are very line from the salient points hereabotus. 

Foshkur also may bo noticed; a conical hill in Lite 
Dyo&tj Pdrgmmah, around which was fought* in 1 5 12, tho 
great battle which restored the legitimate king, Mahomed 
Shah, to the throno of Cashmere; but it wore endless to 
denote cadi spot where warring tribes met in arms and 
fought for power in this fair, peaceful scene. As I write, 
a military map, made by me long since—w hereon is noted 
each battle mentioned in history for the last live centuries 
—m before me> and it is fairly studded with the vermillion 
cross-swords. As I am not here writing a strategic his¬ 
tory of Cashmere I pass on. 

The Monastery of Baba Pam Rishee—Father Greybeard 
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—immediately below Gool-Merg, may be noted as an in- 
stanca of a fact, frequently noticed in Cashmere—-that of 
a Mahomed an and Hindoo worshipping at the somesbrina 
This unusna! practice may bo attributed on the one hand 
to the Mahomedjm in, some degree clinging to the super¬ 
stitions of bis ancient Hindoo ancestors, and on the other 
to the fact that fragments of many overthrown or ruined 
Hindoo temples have been used in building the Ylahom- 
ediLu mosque or zeitruk Baba Pam Rishoe was a minister 
of the king Zain^l-dboodeeiL One day observing “ants' 3 
carrying grain to their stores lie foil into meditation, and 
became impressed with the necessity of 44 laying tip stores 
for the life to come 11 He accordingly renounced the 
world, and established his hermit-age in the Bungil Per- 
gnnnah, close under the lovely plain of Gool-Merg, I 
recall that on the day 1 arrived there I was. caught by an 
earthquake while riding oil horseback: very strange I 
found it; 1 might almost call it a “new sensation r my 
homo staggering about under mo as though about to Iio 
down, and the cause of this unusual conduct never occur¬ 
red to mo till f arrived at Baba Pam Rlshea, when I 
found 1 had encountered an earthquake eti cavctliert 
There are in Cashmere numerous traces of the sites of 
the ^uniaabs” (cells) of these Hermit*; an interesting 
sect, of whom 1 published 44 some account" in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1SGG. They mostly 
affected picturesque and romantic spots for their ssodrutS 
or shrines; and 1 believe l may as well here give a few 

excerpts from my paper on this subject:_ 

"Tha worship of the and S&rpevtf — -that mystic 
Cl and primitive form of superstition—entered largely Into 
■ the character of the religion, and may havo in its sylvan 
44 proclivities in some degree influenced these M&homedan 
"Risheos or Hermits in the solitudes, I would further 
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“add Chat t.he tendency to seclusion &o characteristic of 
^Bttdhism* may haves also influenced these solitaires. Wo 
“have an instance of the Cave of Bhima Devi, near Mnr- 
"tntul, formerly the residence and burying-place of the 
rj ascetic king, A-reer fiftyra, who lived about jli>. ri:IO r 
^ being adopted for a similar purpose by Mahomecbm 
"faqueors in modern times, but the tomb pointed out as 
“that of Areer Rhyie, who was probably a convert to the 
"Budhifitic schism, h most likely that of some more 
"modern recluse, 

44 Deeply imbued with the purism of the age and the 
"country from which they emigrated, these Sayyida and 
"their followers seem to have imported into Cashmere 
"the doctrines of the Shiah soot, and with them that 
"tendency to mysticism and miracle making so character¬ 
istic of the sect Perhaps, also, shocked at the tyranny 
"and self-assertion of Tlmoor Long (Tamerlane), at that 
"time dominant in Central Asia, they may have sought 
"refuge in the regions of abstract thought as a solace for 
"the worldly repression under which they laboured. Iks 
"it observed that the human mind has ever tended to- 
"wards mysticism and solitude at times when tyrants 
" flourished, and in the present case no doubt the wrath 
“of Timoor hod been aroused against these Sayvids, who, 
"perhaps, may have attempted to usurp an independence 
44 of act and speech displeasing to a barbarous oriental 
4 conqueror Bo this as it may. they and their disciples 
"appear to have found in Cashmere an apt soil in which 
"to transplant their religious dogmas; and in the succeed¬ 
ing years, the remarkable sect of which I am giving a 
“short account arose from amidst them. 

"Previous to the ail vent of Sayyid All, however, the 
"noted Faqueer, Bulbul Shah, had appeared in(kshmcre 1 
“and been instrumental in the conversion of Rwajpoe (or 
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11 Ran jo Shah) to Is him. lie is famed ns the first Mos- 
41 lorn who upjieared in Cashmere, His original name was 
“Sayyid Sharafuddin, anti ho was so holy that singing 
“birds (bulbuls) are said to have nestled in his hair and 
“beard At liis instigation, R&nju Shah ts stated to have 
"huilt the first mosque over constructed in Cashmere. 
"BfilbAi Shah died in A.H. 727 (jlr 1327). 

"S/iaiidt Xuruddin, whose zeiirut b still extant in the 
“Trailul Pergunnah, is stilted to have 'repented 4 at thirty 
“years of age, and to have lived for twelve years in the 
“wilderness, marvellously subsisting on grass. After that, 
“ho sustained life on one cup of milk daily, and finally 
“reduced himself to water alone for two and half years, 
“when he died He was born in the reign of Qutbuddm, 
“about the time of Snyyid All's advent in Cashmere, as 
“ts expressly recorded in the histories.' 1 

lhdxi Pam Riahes has been already alluded to,—the 
mention of him led to these extracts being made. 

“Sayyid Mahomed Hiplri was another of these her- 
"miia: he was a Sayyid, and follower of Mir Mahomed 

“Iltt m a d & ni . Of him is related the following storv,_ 

"having fallen into a trance, a copious stream of water 
“flowed down from ids sleeves and garments. On en- 
"qutry as to thb phenomenon, the Sayyid stated that one 
"of his murid# (disciples) was on a voyage to Mecca, and 
“that his ship was sinking, whereupon ho hail prayed to 
“his Pir Murshid (spiritual director) for help, which ho 
“(Suyyid Mahomed HifAri) had accorded, having, in 
“spirit, plunged into the water to his assistance, hence 
“ the water from his garments. 

“hai/yid Mahomed Ifuristtini was distinguished in tiro 
“building of the Jimi’ Masjid. Tt apjienrs that the 
“foundation kept sinking, and would not hold together 
“till this Sayyid appeared and personally applied to Llm 
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"Work, He is also st.at.yfl to have relieved indigent per* 
“sons by converting a lump of day into gold 

"Bayyid Mahomed Madan detected by intuition dishes 
“composed of gome improperly killed (not hotel), anti 
“unlawful for food 

“Mir Husain Mantiqi, the logician, son of Baj/yid 
"Mahomed Amir Manti^i, wont to visit the king (Xeiri- 
11 ul-aboodoon), and found him surrounded by women and 
"musicians; whereupon, being displeased, ho plunged into 
“a river of water, and was apparently lost, but shortly 
“afterwords—on the king approaching his home—he saw 
“the Sayyid calmly sitting reading 
* l Bahu Saji A'dam, a Companion of Shaikh Nuruddin, 
"produced salt, by a muscle, from the Pir PinjaL 

"Ifi&ri RishL A miracle similar to that of the J loaves 
"and fishes' is recorded of this hermit, 

"Baht i LatifuihUn, son of a chief of Murardwin. His 
before conversion to Islam was Laddy Reyna 
"if 'aitni litiha lived tt* the ago of ] "20, during lOf) years 
“of which lie fasted (rosuh) by day. 

"BhImi Zulu-addin Rinhi His piumu'ah (call) in the 
"K haul pare, where a spring of wEiter is said to have spoil- 
“tanoously gushed forth for his use- and many otlicm are 
'noticed 

"This brings mo to tho end of the note® 1 have taken 
"on the subject of tho Hermits or BUhees of Cuahmoro, 
"and I almost regret that my notes on the subject are so 
11 brief. 

* Without having inaugurated much philosophy„ or 
"displayed marked learning, these holy men seem, in tho 
"main, to have been actuated by motives of piety, and a 
"desire for moral advancement We might smile at the 
"weak credulity which has invested their memories with 
"the attributes of superhuman, wisdom and power, had 
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"we not parallel examples in sente of our own faith. We 
M nifty fairly credit to many of them lives of purity and 
"moral excellence. Dwelling amidst scenes of natural 
11 beauty and ■'random-, tlie wild freshness of nature seems 
"to have touched tlieir hearts with something of its 
"kindred influences. In them, far beyond most orientals, 
“do we recognise some germ of die romantic spirit, of the 
J 'm>rth and love of the picturesque, which wo fad to trace 
"in the southern Shemitic races, but gleams of which 
“sometimes crop out in the Tritdr and Mogul tribes. To 
"complete this fragmentary sketch, views of the localities 
“and zedmts alluded to would ho requisite, ns tending to 
"shew the picturesque solitudes into which the musing 
“spirit of these recluses led them to wander. We need 
“not wonder at the choice of such retreats by calm and 
“God fearing men, where amidst some of the most, glor- 
"imis scenery this earth contains, they could taste of 
"simple pleasures, exorcise tree thought, and ‘look from 
“nature tip to nature's God.*" Thus much my notes on 
the 11 Hermits of Cashmere." 

During September I found myself wandering amongst 
the sedgy nmrishes of Hakrisir (Jake of weeds and wnter- 
iiuls) to Manas I >u I (tin* mind-bom) lake. On the shores 
of thb beautiful Into l muminod 
sketching, jot finding mysol f 

strong enough to undertake the 
high-bill expedition I comom- 
jikLod I visi tod Lar, Keor 
Bhowdoi, Tool-ftmook, an I other 
curious nooks about the creaks 
of tlio Sailipoor and Kdmbiil 
readies. I sco various fantastic 
legends in regard to some of these places noted m my 
journal, but tlicy scarce seem to merit much notice. 
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Ttwlamooft i h a Mahomedan shrine amidst rather pic¬ 
turesque surroundings, where also specimens of very fine 
wood work are to be seem 


At Kwr Bhmmni there 
is a tank, which—being 
probably manipulated by 
tho Brahmins-—bolds var¬ 
ied coloured water on con¬ 
secutive days, When I 
saw it the colour was a 
deep indigo blue. At this 
place the goddess Bhow- 
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ilni is fabled tt> have migrated in tho form of a "mos¬ 
quito!”—a weird siiperstitson—mid the fell characteristics 
of the cruel earth goddess nro amply vindicated in the 
act! for the mosquitoes nf Keer Bhowrfni arc really "too 
utterly awful I" 


Taking boat I ex- 
and even went round 
Canal p and anchored 
old chenar 
and I had 
tho pre- 
BaJlcd Into 
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plowed the Hiikrisir. 
the city by the Mar 
one night under the 
tree, where poor A. 
lived so many days 
vious year. Thence I 
tho dlmllj and devoted 
an entire day to sound¬ 
ing it. There h tut id 
to be an unfathomable 
well or "nag" here¬ 
abouts in tlie lake, 
near the Hakrit-bul t 
but the deepest water 
1 found in either of 
the lakes was seven¬ 
teen feet 
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I pitched my 
tent in the Nn- 
seem B%h p and 
hnvingskotclicd 
many points of 
interest there¬ 
abouts, I sent 
off my camp to¬ 
ward* the 8inde 
Valley* Hero 
beautiful foliage 
is found, and 
here again ex¬ 
amples of the 
“vines on the 
elms and pop¬ 
lars 11 can to ob¬ 
served Next 
day—'20th Sop- 
tonsber—started 
on the s TiJgrim- 
age of Gungnr 
bul/* or ^Hnr-Mooktiir-Qimga," in the Lar PergunnrdL 1 
followed this pilgrimage as 1 had found ib detailed in the 
(lunga Mnhtitim Sh&atr* stop by step, and viewed nil the 
fourteen points of Bruin or religious ablution, I think, 
however, it w ould be tedious to the general reader to de¬ 
tail Suffice to say of the four been places of m&n r ten an- 
previous and four subsequent to the supreme and pious 
act of easting the ashes of deceased relativ es—previously 
incremated—into the holy lake, in whose mournful waters 


■ An MCCmat ci lliia ia contained in my u Notea on PUgiiznng^ in 
CjHhniOttJr” in ttit Journal of the Asiatic Society of BerngnJ, pub] td Ltd in 
July* 1S6C- For ill initiation, see frontispiece Chap. IX, 
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li© tho ashes of generations of Hindoos. It was not till 
tho 23rd of September, that, passing up tho Valley of 
Lar, by (I) Veeha-Khoond—tho pool of the Creator or 
ttmlmi, a willow-fringed pond—(2) Gandoor Nugger— 
'’City of the Gandocrs or Angels," near which are some 
ruined fragments on tho shore of tho Hfikrisir, whence 
I remember I viewed a wild, lurid sunset, reflected on 
the sedgy pools of this strange morass, and (8) Nun- 
noor, a beautiful village at the gorge of the Sindo 
Volley, I arrived at (7) Mahullsh-Merg — "the mea¬ 
dows of the buffalo." Here one turns out of tho valley 
up the mountain, passing tho little Lakes of flrahmsir, 
Ashiferoo, and Nandi-Kettur. Beyond this I at length 
reached the term of the pilgrimage—Gungabul. “I shall 
"not easily forget the impression the view of the cold, 
"still water* of this lone, desolate lake produced on mo, 
“arriving, as I did, on its shores about sunset that auriim- 
"nal evening—a snow storm just setting in oft’ the lofty 
"granite jwak of Hur-Mookh, its guardian mountain, 

M whose dark shadow fell across the mournful waters of 
“the lake.” I was absolutely alone, having deviated from 
the track to view the lake; and as snow began to fall, I 
grew anxious to regain my camp, which 1 hod sent down 
the valley to sheltered ground. Snow was falling fast as 
I turned away from this bleak solitude, but tho moonlight 
and the shout* of my followers guided me to my camp in 
safety. Tho titne of this pilgrimage is midsummer, so 
tho opportunity of observing tho ceremony of Hnal cast¬ 
ing of ashes was not afforded mo. The noblo peak of 
Hur-Mookh from this point is most imposing; towering 
to an altitude of 10,000 feet above the cauldron of gTcy 
roek which shuts in this interesting lake, whoso elevation 
above soa level cannot itself be less than 10,000 or 11,000 
feet 
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Having reached the supremo point of the pilgrimage, 
and performed tho proper rites, the pilgrim commences 
his return journey by it different route; awl, after a long 
and fatiguing march, quite tho higher range of 1 rills, and 
descends to Nara-Nag (XI) or Lake Gctdra (>« tho banks 
of this pool—for it is little more—the pilgrims leave their 
grass hill shoes (phoohs) and hill sticks, many of which 
1 observed lying about. This pod is closely adjacent to 
some very remarkable ruins—those of "Razdoing,” A 
eonnt, or mysterious afflatus, is supposed to proceed from 
these ruins, a particular portion of which is held especially 
al tered by tho pilgrims, who there make their final salaam 
before leaving the spot. 

1 devoted the 24th, 25th, and 2«th of September to the 
disentanglement from jungle and measurement of this 
interesting group of temples, the only group of any ini' 
porttuice not noticed by Cunningham in hia learned and 
masterly essay on the Aryan Order of Architecture; and. 
as I communicated the results of my investigations to the 
Asiatic Society in Bengal some years later, I may here 
perhaps take the liberty of borrowing esc tracts from mv 
own words on the subject* as put forth in their Journal. 

I must premise by stating that these ruins are over¬ 
grown with dense underwood and forest trees, and it was 
only after much labour, and the employment of tnnny 
hands in cutting away, that 1 was able, in any degree, to 
view' them. Trees thirty feet high, or even more, are seen 
growing from the roof of the principal temple. 

I pass over the technical descriptions, which are to 
be found minutely detailed in the paper on the subject, 
and may say generally that " there are no less than sis 
"groups of buildings immediately around the principal 
"temple, in the roof of which several large fir trees have 
"taken root, presenting a singular appearance, the kuarled, 
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“twisted roots grasping tho loose stonework, and their 
"height being equal to that of the temple, which may he 
"Hfty or sixty feet," I have entered into a somewhat 
elaborate discussion on the origin of these temples, which 
need not hero be given. They are probably of very dif¬ 
ferent dates; the most ancient being assigned to Jahiku 
(250 act), of whom it is related in tho "Knja Taringini,'' 
timt "mounted on a d ragon ho was wont doily to visit 
“the temples of Wnnuuunl, Uejbiharrie, and Lar," and 1 
conceive that by the lost we may fairly infer that the 
temples under consideration are alluded to, as there is no 
other group one tenth so extensive to be found in the 
Lar or Siude valley. 

lltc "Dragon" (Adjdahn) so frequently mentioned in 
the ancient chronicles of Cash mere, appears to have boeu 
a mechanical machine-—a propeller of some kind — or 
Hying bridge. 1 l might almost be regarded by a Celtic 
believer in second sight as a prototype of a modem 
steamer evolved from the moral consciousness of an an¬ 
cient Aryan race. We find that King MoegwAhun, who 
conquered Coy Ion, Surat, etc., is stated to have passed his 
army over the Indus (A.i), £2) by means of a serpent or 
dragon (adjduba), but the fabulous and qunsi-historic arc 
so Mended in the early chronicles that it is impossible to 
dissever them. Ill the case of Jolaka’s daily visit to the 
three shrines, an lerouautic element seems to bo implied; 
but Jaloka is always mentioned as a magician king, pos¬ 
sessed of siqiematural powers, 

“Zem-nh-aboodoGn," or Boodshah, is supposed to have 
built a portion of the surrounding precincts; the same 
king who constructed the Lank Island in tho Wooler 
Lake, mentioned before; and this may bo easily credited, 
it being a common practice of tho Mahomedans thus to 
turn to account existing Hindoo buildings and sites. 
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These ruins evidently possess very high antiquity, and 
I arrived at the conclusion that, part of thorn are amongst 
t?w very earliest folks of Cash more architecture, net ex¬ 
cepting that on the Takt-i-SuIim&n (or Sandhimanu- 
parvat), which is stated to have been built in its original 
fonn by this very King Jaloka, but seems to have been 
repaired and restored to its present form by Gopaditya, 
about A.D. 250,* 

I have already noticed in Chapter III, some fragments 
of temples overwhelmed in the dense jungles near Ban- 
iiuM>la I believe these Lave never boon deemed of suffi¬ 
cient importance to merit disentanglement or description. 
Nevertheless, I must consider them—with the ruins of 
lLudoing, hero cursor illy described—to be the very oldest 
remnants of the ancient architecture of Cashmere; for, as 
E have stilted, the Temples of Bejbihajrie—mentioned in 
the liaja laringuii with those of Lar and Baramoolo, as 
already existing in the time of Jaloka—were overthrown 
by tbe Mahomedan fanatic Shahabiiddln about the end 
of the fourteenth century, and are out of contest for tho 
honour, such as it may be, of having survived the storms 
of two thousand years, the attacks of Modem fury, and 
the overwhelming vegetation of the dense forest 
Bob)re leaving this subject, I may add my belief that 
iri tho deep forests of Cashmere, relics of a form of wor¬ 
ship anterior to tho Rrahminical may be found—such as 
are seen at BhadiAkul in the KjimrAj—and I have met 
with isolated monoliths, altars, etc., in various parts of 
the country, pointing to Lha ophistic worship of the tree 
ami serpent, anterior to historical times, when Cashmere, 
in common with the other provinces of Hlndosthin, was 
colonized by the Aryan race. 
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CHAPTER X + 

The Sind* VaUey—Anecdote#—Stag Shooting—Cam of 
Kuckaputtrie — P<mora/mie Views of the Valley— 
Autumnal Aspects—Ebbing Springs—Return to the 
City of Srinugger-—Frqxiraliofts for Departure— 
Up the Jhehtm —PafTipwr —The Temples of Pand- 
rdkun, Kakajyore, Pyaeh, Wmtipur t and Bejbi- 
hurric *— The V&hatt River and Arabtd Cascade— 
Return across the P infd by the Salau anti Kuri 
Passes — Lamrnergeyers—Young Bea rs —Juttittioo, 
etc, — (Jonolu&ivn 

H AVING devoted so muck time to archaeological ex¬ 
plorations, I suddenly reverted to field sport On 
27th September, having heard of n stag across the valley, 
all the original huiiEer awoke within me, and I find my 
journal for the next few days full of notes of bear hunting 
along the valley of the Sindo and Lar, with an occasional 
deviation up the bilk after barasing stags, .First, how¬ 
ever, I did carry through my project, mid completed my 
search after the Pilgrimage of Gungabid, by visiting the 
remaining points of snAn or religious ablution at (12) 
Wangut, and (Hi) Woosun, etc., to the termination of the 
pilgrimage at Vocha-Khound. 

These sketches purport to be a record of sporting ad¬ 
ventures, and T will not further deviate from my argument 
save to any that along this Valley of Lar—especially under 
the Zoji-Xa Pass—were fought the battles of the yearn 
1539-57, between the native armies of Cashmere and the 
invading hosts of Koshgumes under Sytid Khan and 
Mirza Hyder, alluded bo under those dates in the His¬ 
torical Sketch Pass wo on, then, down the valley. 
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Bears at this season swarm in tlio thickets. and may 
almost be "kicked up" at every step. They may also E« 
found in the walnut trees at night, here sus in the other 
districts of Cashmere, where walnuts grow. 

1 recollect an adventure with friend Barleycorn one 
evening in this valley. I had wounded a bear, and fol¬ 
lowed him up to within 
three or four paces dis- 
ancein the thick jungle 
—I had mounted specie 
cZesforthefirstfand last) 
time in my life for shunt¬ 
ing;—suddenly my fear 
jumped up, and whether 
in person or by a pass¬ 
ing branch, knocked my 
“specs" to atoms, there¬ 
by rendering me hors tie 
combat, being without 
my customary eyeglass! Luckily he—or dte , 1 believe it 
was—did not follow up her advantage, but effected a 
tactical movement to the rear, and 1 believe in the end I 
brought my "lady" to bag. 

At one of these places, 1 think Teoun. 1 remember an 
incident so illustrative of native misrule in those days, 
that I will recount it One evening I received a deputa¬ 
tion of the Chief inhabitants of the large village where my 
camp had arrived, to complain of the tyrannical conduct 
of the maharajah's collector and soldiem, who. as they 
suited, had not only mulct them of their Inst pice (far¬ 
thing), but had stripped the very trees of fruit—chiefly 
walnuts grubbed up their esculents, and "left them 
nothing but gram (each) ami leaves to eat!” 1 informed 
them that I was a mere traveller, and not possessed of 
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ftiiy official character; I could not interfere, but would 
take an opportunity on my return to Srinugger (the 
capitol) of mentioning- their grievance to the governor, 
who that year (ISoB) was the maharajah's son, Prince 
Rimbeer Sing, with whom I had n slight acquaintance. 

I t appeared that the party of soldiers had only just left 
the village, probably scared by tho arrival of a British 
officer’s camp; but one young rascal, a mere lad, bar] re¬ 
mained behind for a little private extortion, and I saw him 
laying about him with a huge whip; not one of tho great 
burly peasants daring to make the least resistance. At 
length, emboldened by impunity, he began to jlog the 
women of the village! This was morn than I could stand 
Accordingly, snatching up a big stick, 1 ran after the 
rascal, who took to his heels and bolted like a hare down 
the valley after his party. 1 give this story for what it 
is worth, as it carries its own moral. My Gurhivitl shikari 
—presently to bo introduced—was very indignant, anti 
said "Had a sepoy of our rajali dono such a thing we 
"should have cut bis hands oil’ and sent him back to his 
"master.” 

I find from my journal that the groves of “Bumftboog, M 
“ Kootur,” "Teoun,"—also "Kioun." on the loft bunk of 
the river—were all tried for bears with some success; 
then—5th October—an evening Hitting across the moun¬ 
tains. into the I’&k Pcrgunnah to Xagpoora, where I 
pitched camp. 

My object was stag shooting. I had already lost too 
much time; so disregarding the more common and 
hum bio game—bear (liarput) I devoted all my energies* 
now quite restored, to the biirasfog stag (hangluo). My 
journal tells me that on die Gth October I was at the 
village of Dartzigom, whence I made arrangements for a 
three days' hunt of the higher forests above the Pdk 
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I’crgnnnnh. When the moon rose— a frequent marching 
time with mo—about two that morning, I started up tho 
mountain with provisions ready cooked sufficient for 
three days, so as to avoid the necessity of kindling a (ire, 
whereby the game might he scared Before daybreak wo 
wen.: well up the bill, and the stags began belle wing in 
the woods all round, succeeded by the crowing of the 
pheasants. As the light increased, 1 made out a herd of 
barasing on the very edge of tiro forest; hut they are tho 
wariest game that runs, and either saw, winded, or heard 
me, and I got no chance. At this season the fallen leaves 
are a groat impediment to stalking tho barasing; die least 
sound of a footfall on tho withered fallen loaves, or tho 
crackling of » broken twig, and ho is off] I, therefore, at 
once made for the cave on the tup of tho " Kuckaputtrie” 
Mountain, my destined abode for the time of my hunting 
this block of forest This cave is a shallow natural recess 
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in the cliff, made as if specially for the accommodation of 
sportsmen, by tho hand of nature. The sketch will best 
describe the place. I there established myself and fob 
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lowers. Those consisted of (1) ray Hindoo hunter. Soond- 
roo of Curl i will, (2) my Mahotnedan linn tor, Slier Khan, 
with two baggage coolies or gun carriers. 

The figure depicted sitting in the background, ou the 
edge of the precipitous dill', or “kudd." commands a view 
of miles of spkudid forest, sloping down towards the foot 
of VVlister-Wun (haunt of the harasing) whilst from a point 
some hundred yards or so in front, one may gazo down aL 
the city of Srinuggcr almost at one’s foot: the dhutl lake, 
with its gardens, islets, and interesting ruins intervening. 
From this bluff, indeed, there is one of the finest panor¬ 
amas of the valley anywhere to las found. Shall 1 venture 
to present it? What a scone!* The city looks distant 
scarcely seven miles, and may not be much more os tke 
crow jiies, though a good thirty tnilcs by the footway down 
the valley of the P&k Pergunnah. 

On the 7th October I was, I find, bothered much by 
tho hinds of several herds I stalked—sentinels vigilant 
and suspicious, like cunning old duennas aa they are. At 
length, after being bullied all day. losing all patience, 
whilst nearing my cavern towards sunset, I selected one 
rather prominent sentry, and killed it It proved to be a 
small stag with little horns of one tync. As it was dark, 

I left him lying on the hill ready to hand for the morn¬ 
ing; first, however, covering him with branches of pino 
to keep the beasts and birds of prey off 

I now transcribe from my journal:— r -8th, in the morn- 
"iug out, but unsuccessful until about nine; whilst 
'"breaking up’ the young stag of last night sighted afar 
"a splendid stag ■travelling, but coming right up the 
"ravine towards us. After a rapid stalk and a hurst 
“round tho shoulder of the hill, we just Intercepted him 
“as, well breathed, he carao over the dip of the hill face to 
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"face. I mllod him over twice; but, even then, he uum- 
“aged to flounder into the thick and precipitous jungle, 
"but was recovered at the water at a stream far below in 
"the valley." One other stag was shot hereabouts, but 
no other game was found There were, indeed, traces of 
Rtiimoo—' the "SUTTOW’ 1 of the Kumiujn hills — but we did 
not sight any. 1 let several bears go, us the mighty 
"hanglo" w'iis my quarry. One bear 1 was sorely tempted 
to slay, having met ldm almost face to face twenty yards 
off, at the spring—our only drinking place—a slender 
stream head so small that it is kept dayed up by the 
mountaineers, only a few of whom know' of its existence, 
and is only opened out on special occasions, when it 
affords just sutlicieut water for a small camp; tlie next 
nearest stream being miles away below. 

1 may boro record that on the evening of our second 
day out 1 pries in and allowed cooking. Some of the riba 
of the small fawn, masted over the pino logs on the steel 
ramrods as skewers, were delicious to hungry men. 

It may not be known to seme of my readers that Hin¬ 
doos are not permitted by dieir religion to eat kept pro¬ 
visions; or, indeed, bread unless daily prepared by tboir 
own hands or those of their caste-fellows. ^ T ( , w this 
Hindoo hunter, Soondroo, w as alone—all his mates who 
bad accompanied me from Simla having got sick in 
Zansknr, and gone back to Gurhwil from the Padur 
valley. With Mahomedans it is different, and my other 
hunter and gun carriers were quite “crowing over" the 
unfortunate Soomlnw, in whose character this peculiarity 
:es to food w as nearly tlio only drawback. He was a first- 
rate shikari and woodman—by far the best of my followers 
—but being in s strange country, as 1 had brought him 
with me through Spiti, Lahcml, Zanskar, etc,, I had to 
tight his battles against the joidousy of the native Cash- 
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meries, who regarded him as poaching on their domain. 
T say, then, that out of consideration for the appetite of 
this i>oor follow I gave in to the luxury of cooking flesh 
—roitat Tension—and as I of course partook thereof, 1 
cannot say I regretted the concession. Soondmo, thore- 
fore—who was becoming very yellow about the gills from 
hi» enforced abstinence—soon recovered strength; imd. 
indeed, had it not been for his tracking and energy, I 
should ha™ lost my "stag of ten/’ which went down the 
forest to the water, and was only recovered after a long 
search. His head and antlers adorn my hall to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Hera 1 ought to present to the render u picture of the 
magnificent panorama of the valley subtending this bluff 
of mountain.* The fall course of the Jhelum—from its 
source at Vim% to its debouchment at Baramoola—its 
tortuous windings through tho verdant vale—Its ramifi¬ 
cations and occasional enlargements into the two or three 
lakes which it feeds before temporally lost, in the great 
Wooli* Lake, may from this point he advantageously 
viewed. Across the valley tho wooded spurs and pine 
forests also which clothe tho northern slojics of tho Fir 
Pinjal, jutting down into the terrephin of the valley; 
tho saffron grounds of Pam poor on our left; the glancing 
watere of tho dhull ''garden-margined;" with the city; 
and its picturesque suburbs, at our feet; the distant 
Wooler Lake sparkling in the afternoon sun, bounded by 
tho purple mountains of KAh-i-hrtma and Durfn ur; with 
the surrounding j>eaka of the Fir Pinjal, snow-capped, 
glittering in the pure autumn air, crisp with the slight 
frosts of approaching winter, are features which form a 
magnificent amphitheatre—a picture of natural grandeur 
and beauty combined—never to be forgotten; One of 
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the most glorious mountain scenes I have beheld any¬ 
where—and I have seen many in my life! I class it in 
my memory with that of the Alps from Milan cathedral; 
of Knnchnnjnnga and its rosy sunlit peaks from the 
plateau of Darjeeling; of the cone of Etna, hanging in 
mid air, whilst its base lies obscured in the decomposed 
light and purple glooms of evening;—all glorious moun¬ 
tain scenes to any one of which X find it hard to accord 
the preference! 

Well, to end this chapter:—I tried the Krawuiizun 
HilL Altogether I find 1 secured three stags from this 
beat, which is not ten miles, as the crow flies, from the 
city, though two long marches—any thirty miles—by the 
road. 

On the evening of the third day I descended to my 
camp in the Pak \ r allcy. I visited the spring "Gimlasir " 
which b said to disgorge fish at certain times, oven when 
snow is on the ground. It is, jiorliaps, connected in seme 
way with the Jhdum on the opposite side of the moun¬ 
tain! so the natives explain it -Many parts of Cashmere 
!irn, in fact, honeycombed by subterranean Assures uf an 
extraordinary character; and the frequent vagaries of 
some of these ebbing and flowing springs* are puzzling 

' * way " w<4l mention n few otlipi■ ipHa^a natal in t’lahraom P,. 
"'■•f V jniflgiml Eehibnl Wfl have [1) Uin Briny], i'atgonrmb, 

'*'] J toll flowasLi month* tawnnla < ^bllicro, fmi! mu month* t*. wnola ki*5i- 
tewwr an tho nppoaite sidit of the Pinjalj (£) Svuhinuly, in the fWfr 
PerglUHUlh, whtoll tu Sftid to How nntai in eleven years, i. f . whan TtnrW 
<lay fall* in the home u r the eonalt llntion >\,ur|-Ro J nnderaton.1 thu 
rather ulnnjuro ncuderuijf in Fenian of the Hindoo Sliiatr—t)i H mohis 
plumetury canjunetioft which MUM* Suheyun (the burning grmuitl) to 
Vwcojne 14 hot ns to cook rice; (3) jVwW;,, in the Nttf^nun Per^mnoh, 
where P«ple try their fortune* by '-the ea»t of the widnuL' 1 Bctiibul 
u a well known mineral strewn. by some to Iju a. reanscitotion 

of the lost Brmgk river, md toratliai *tones are said to he ejected from 
tho TountAin of Witfotuunn, one of id affluents, Of conrse some of tbo 
above ere Bibndua, but of the criatenee of ebbing and ttowhm springs 
thu dp ii abuuilant endmoe. 
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to account for. Tho presence of much limestone rock, 
whose cavernous, tunnelling qualities arc known, may 
perhaps partly explain some of these phenomena. Wo 
watched some pools in the woods near tho village of 
Thilp&hatnno, but nothing came of it There are said to 
be leopards hereabouts, but, I never saw one in Cashmuro; 
except perhaps, once a snow-leopard on the 1'ir Pinjal. 
My time, however, was now getting short, and I had to 
got back to the city to pack and make preparations for 
my downward journey to the I'utyaub; bo I pushed on, 
and arrived at Srinugger on the 10 th of October. 

Here I remained a few days, taking a last farewell of 
scones already visited—many of its pleasant gardens and 
shady environs — such as the Shrilimar, laic of Uhonrtm, 
etc.; tho autumn eiI foliage of which now began to show to 
ml vantage. 



Previous to my departure I had the honor of an inter¬ 
view with tho Governor—Prince Runbeer Sing,* the heir 


* Aim oat 06 I ru yi.su thews wo it La the newt li At arrived o E MttAarajtih 
EunLeer Sing 1 ! death, at Jnnmioa, on 12tli Syptvml^r„ 1 88& 
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apparent—during which [ brought to his notice the in- 
cidcnt mentioned at page 121. At this interview the 
following acene occurred ! must, however, prmuEse that 

1 was accompanied by a friend—Captain R -, who 

took occasion to exhibit to the prince some magnificent 
water-color sketches lie had taken of the country. In 
tho course of the interview I remarked; “Travellers come 
a long way to view your Highness's lovely country]" 
Whereupon EL IL turned his eye slowly on me r and gave 
me Htu'h a look I shall never forget,, and then ostentat¬ 
iously turned im back on mo. I was surprised and 
indignant, and being quite at a loss to account for such 
brusque and rude conduct was almost tempted to rise 
and take leave, but I kept my seat After the Durbar 
was over l conferred with R os to the possible reason of 
such marked rudeness; and on carefully recalling what 
had passed, R suggested that my allusion to If i* 
nrma country was indiscreet, and led to the exhibition 
of discourtesy, It appeared that the courtiers and at¬ 
tendants at the BurW —who were behind us In a lar^e 
einal« as we sate with the Governor—were most of thorn 
little better than spies on the Governor, and had ho 
allowed such a solecism in court etiquette to pass, ns my 
allusion to the country as hi*, tlic rejH>rt would have been 
conveyed to his father— the old Maharajah Golaub Win-', 
at Jummoo—that the prince was giving himself airs of 
independence and assuming royalty. I should, therefore, 
have worded my remark, “IJi* Highness's Roytd Father a 
country!" Hence the necessity of marking displeasure 
at the si-dee ism in etiquette, ft was a warning to mo in 
all future intercourse with native courts, where every 
word must be weighed; and 1 must say at that j«riod it 
greatly set me against political employ, I have since 
thought, however, that [wssibly my mention of the un¬ 
fortunate villagers’ grievance may have offended him. 
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On the I4th I started off my baggage by boat towards 
Pampoor, and in the Afternoon followed on horseback 
myseLf p diverging from the road in order to visit the 
temples and objects of interest near Pandrethun; thence 
T rode round by the lakes and crocus-Hehls of Pam poor, 
where the saffron 'm made. 

Pursuing this plan—sleeping at my boats— I rode into 
tho country right and left, whilst the boats were slowly 
tracking up stream* Kakapore, Pyaefr Weatipur, Bejbb 
hame. and other points of antiquarian interest, wete then 
visited and sketched by me. £ examined also the sites qf 
smln, or religious ablution of so vend pilgrimages hereabouts 
and in the valley of the Liddur and around Tkjbiharrio p 
itself a place of no common interest to the antitpiarinn, 
frequently alluded to in these sketches. Some I identi¬ 
fied; others were, perhaps, mythical and even under the 
waters of the Jhehim. Aro they not written in the Book 
of Filgrimagcs already quoted ? 
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At length I landed at the Jrwinnie Ghaut on tho 
Vt'Jum River , and leaving my boat, marched on by 
D&dakct through die Fergunnnhs of Kot and Ardowin 
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to Sedan and ArabuL I proceeded lip the river towards 
its source at a lake in, the mountains, and visited the 
beautiful waterfall of Arabul—a favourite haunt of Ak- 
bar and other Mogul emperors. Hero, also, on the lovely 
green slope above tho cascade, the fair Noor MahAl would 
pitch camp and stay many days on tho margin of the 
waters. After "musing there an hour alone,” I pushed 
on, and bivouaced that night in the forest amidst Lhe 
pino trees. On this occasion, also, I examined the Scdau 
and Kuri Passes, by which routes tho Sikh army of Run- 
gcat Sing—under Dowan Miar Chond—captured the valley 
in 1819. Tho Sikhs diverged from the main PinjaJ route 
at a point near Thanna, and making a flank march to 
their right, debouched by these paths from the PinjaJ, 
and deploying on the flank or rear of the Path in gover¬ 
nor, gained an easy victory, as mentioned in former 
chapters of these Sketches, I determined that these 
paths were perfectly practicable for British troops, even 
accompanied by mountain artillery. After considerable 
exploration of tho mountains thereabouts, I at length 
crossed over the Kiri Pass, and taking the route of 
Budil and Mar, through long ravines flanked by precipi¬ 
tous cliilk, I emerged at length on to tho main raid near 
Aknoor, and so on to Jiunmoo, Sealkote, and the plains 
nf the Punjatib. 

A few details of this journey may be given. 

Whilst crossing the Hr, after a long and fatiguing 
ascent, I recollect being ahead of my coolies and fol¬ 
lowers. I laid down to rest on a patch of green sward 
on tho very summit of the pass, face downwards, Whilst 
thus reposing, half asleep, I became aware of a sound 
like the rush of wings close to me, but it did not occur 
to me, till the thing had happened several times, to turn 
and ascertain the cause. On doing so, however, and 
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looking round, I found that two lmmonso lammorgoyera 
had been circling and swooping close over my heath I 
do not suppose they would have hnd the audacity to 
strike, and wens probably but reconnoitring the nature of 
the strange prostrate form espied in their airy domain. 
They immediately sailed away, mid were soon lost in the 
vast aerial gulphs of the mountain. This is the only 
occasion on which I ever saw these birds in Cashmere, 
or, indeed, in India. 

Another incident—a standing joke I may call it—of 
this march, was the accompaniment of three young bear 
cuba, brought along in kiltas (baskets) on a coolie's back. 
It may be imagined what a source of trouble and fun 
these young rascals were! My unfortunate shikari, Soon- 
droo, who had special charge of them, and of the coolie 
convoying them, was often kept miles in the rear—even 
a day's march—because of them, and used to narrate 
dismal tales of their eemtehings and mischief on tha 
road. The future career of those young imps is a history 
in itself I recollect, also, there was a mussock (water 
carrier’s leather bag) lull of bear’s grease, some of which, 
getting loose, flowed all over my tent, rendering it useless 
for Further service. 

At the close of my last day’s mountain march, some¬ 
where in the latitude of Aknoor, I remember cooking my 
last jungle dinner with the legs and frame of my battered 
old chnrpoy (camp hod), which had accompanied me 
during my wanderings in Cashmere. Next day I was 
hospitably entertained at Jummoo by the Maharajah 
Golaub Sing; and the day after, riding in to Scnlkoto, I 
was greeted and cored for by some excellent friends. At 
Lahore I was the guest of the late lamented Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and so passed out of the woodland life into 
civilization and the world of material comfort 
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I now approach the end of my story. Lot it not bo 
supposed that the writer of the foregoing Sketches 
claim the character of a mighty hunter! Fur from it. 
Being somewhat short-sighted, and au indifferent shot, 
were sufficient causes to prevent his attaining to the lirst 
walks of the craft; but a knowledge of the habits of 
game — acquired by observation, together with much toil 
and perseverance — at length led to his obtaining some 
success in the Held* In ids ease, the hunter's life, pure 
and simple, was much diversified by other pursuits and 
distractions, and he had hoped that at least one of his 
companions of the mountain and forest would have long 
ere this come forward and given his experiences to the 
world Assuredly they were far abler than himself to 
have done justice to the subject 

Although years have passed since these adventures, 
the author has scarcely found heart to recount that por¬ 
tion of his hunting life passed in the companionship of 
his valued brother—now, alas! no mure. His the kind 
and strong heart to make friends of men, and had! His 
the bold and ardent spirit to follow the wild game to his 
rugged home, there to give him battle face to face, and 
gain the victory ■f r His the clear, bright eye of sincerity 
and courage! He died, alas I too soon—in the very prime 
of manhood;—like most good fellows I sometimes think, 
—but his image lives with me yet To the memory of 
that bright companion I dedicate this little chronicle or 
the sylvan wanderings of my youth. 

* for the two sswom Wnfi about 2S I*are* fi stag*, 

3 ft™** * 1 musk dear, amaller gune. I dur-eganl feathered game, 

wwh <u pheuanta, chikOTft. eto. I rwoUect, htfWercr, tliftt flhortly after 
th\u I acul to England itnffcd aptcimor^ vhk'lly maOMtU {lmpyan 
ijliitSlMbi), mostly shot by my hunter Soofldrm 

t Hv YU one of the very FoW who could bout of having killed his 

1 s bnw* ^ r 11 on foot % & " ri^ht and left * fihof, * Tbia he did near 

N'cemueh in Rajpootuui. 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION I. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

[The ftsUmcin# j> ran Abridgment of a "Skstck of the Mahometan 
JHtUny of CathmarA, By IJeul* D. J. l\ Ndtrall, M&ujdt 
Ilorm Artillery, 

TN the brief sketch of the fabulous mi quasi-historic Hindoo 
X mmsds of Cashmere if a p d h 1SRK)), [ brought up the history 
to the point where* owing to (ho intestina struggle* of the native 
nobles and a decline of warlike power in the Hindoo rulers, 
Cashmere had become so enfeebled as to present a tempting 
object of ambition to the euTTOundrng states, who, about thia 
period, began to send arnica to invade the conntiy, or to mt-riguc 

i for the overthrow of it? government. Cashmere thus became the 
centre of every intrigue, and Ibe mena on which adventurers 
From the surrounding nations waged incessant war, both again-L 
Cashmere and, within its area, against each other—wolves tights 
ing over a moribund carcase l 

t < About A.n. 11H)5 we find a feeble king—Rajah Sawder*—on 

tlie throne of Cashmere, who, in a short time, alienated the aifee- 
tnuis of his subjects by sundry acts of incapacity and oppression. 
At this time three worthies,, destined, cither in their proper jwrson 
or in that of their descendants, to play important parts in the 


* This sketch was derived from native sources *ueh as tho f4 Aycen 
juid the Hiatoriai by Hy tier Malek, Nuntn Kind., and Ma¬ 
homed Aiilil, together with a Pcnac translation of the 14 Enja Tarim 
giai- M h hoe to bo mentioned that certain Mahonudjui ^tJ]ore—I mill 
not Bay “AUthDritiaT—-anticipate thn Hindoo records of tho Valley ; 
and extend them to a period long Ulterior to tho fabulous Hindu tradi- 
tton of its J flflffti oa hy the Muni K&diiapa, an event which, from 
coincidence in tho chronology, tmm to point to tho Mosaic clduga One 
of the authors above mentioned twgt&S his history of Caahmert with the 
credtfowj- and according to him the Valley Was visited by Adam after the 
fad! The descendants of Seth are stated to have reigned over Cashmere 
1,110 ycare, alter which tho country Wfii conquered hy HlLtriitfkuudur 
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liiitorj of Cashmere, appear on the scene, ami irmy lie grouped 
as the authors of its Mn homed an nr more modem history. The 
first of these, Skdatir, son of King lYuffbor Shall of Sawu'lgere ; 
the second, A«itt'er Cfuit, a chief of Dardao; and, third. Prince 
Itanjjme, son of King Y niton of Tiribet. The Inst naaud 
having introduced hiniself with a few followers in tin- guise of 
merchants into Kuckrdgera, the stronghold of Ram Ghnnd, tho 
hereditary comnitnidordn-chieF of Cashmere, contrived u>overcome 
him and forcibly married III* daughter, Kotereen (or Kotaderi), 
in whoa* right—real or preteodfti—lie seised the throne of Cash- 
mere, at this time vacant by the flight of the fugitive King 
Sewdci'a (i.t). 1S2S ). He made Shfinir, the first of the ancient 
worthies mentioned above, minister, nod commenced a vigorous 
reign. It is related uf him that he became n convert to Isiam 
from tho following circumstance—Perceiving the folly of idolatry, 
he prayed earnestly to God to afford him some guide in his search 
of truth, ft was at length vouchsafed to his troubled spirit that 
(he religion of the person who should first meet his sight on aris¬ 
ing in the rimming was the one it was right for him to adopt. It 
ho happened that the Fsquecr Bfilhfl] Slmli,* or Thibet, engaged 
at hie morning prayers, wua the first person o-i whom his eyes 
fell. Struck with the explanation, fie became convinced, accepted 
the religion of J slain, and assumed ttte name of Suddcr-cxnUvrt. 


IGja, who3<. descendant* reigned till the .Jolugo, a/ter wliich event the 
country vu peopled by a tribe from Turk f liathiln. Moicg is said to 
have died in Caknnt, where he tau K |,t tlse worship of the one Oedt 
Iht people, however, afterwards nJ*l*od into idolatry, a tin which 
iraa visited by tbu io«l inundation oi the Valley, ami the tvraimv of 
the Ibetnea JaUeva, as telatod by tho H i lotos. After the d«d™tioi oi 
the \al ey by Mr/-^ to the Mahomedau. the grandson of 

‘vrr^, ^ rLncea C,F thlS Komufl mgiMid, till ths country vras 
viaitHKi by Solomon, who up lm Cousin kim *g kmg. The worship 
of the oeih God ml\ con tinned the OOticoikl faith, until Khun - 

™ Ule iUGC£ ^^ of kiu lif* in radDikvotirin a to ™iflt tL 

progress of idolatry which pgmo got a footing to tie land, and wit!, „no 
or two mtemla of BoodMsin, ia stated to have prevailed until about 
tliif period tliE j?rcsfint #lsctch cciiiineiic^, a. d. ] ;{05 

■ This ftq-tr is celebrated as the first Mahometan who appeared in 
C«li«erc. lira teal name waa Shumd-oenW Singing hird. (Bill. 

" “■ ^ “> <— o- 
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It ia proper to add that the Hindoo writers ignore this conversion 
of Uunj/mes or It in shun Shnh, who died after a reign of two and 
o, half years, leaving his widow , Queen Kotereen, regent. About 
this lime (a.n. an invasion of Cash mere fey an army of 

Toorks under who penetrated into the valley „ was repulsed 

and brought to terms by the brave quoai, It was arranged that 
if they withdrew 3 ms Mediately they should he allowed to do so tm- 
molestod, This loing effected, she withdrew lo Ihe fort of ludr- 
fcotej where she established her courts, leaving the reins of power 
i jl the hands of the minister, Prince Shamir, who had commenced 
a course of intrigue, the result of whidi was that ho soon aspired 
to the sovereignty of the country. As a preliminary step he de¬ 
manded the hand of the queen in marriage, which, being refused 
with fleorti, lie prepared to extort her consent by force of arms, 
nnd Invested Imlrkotc with a largo army. The heroic Rajpootuie 
mode every effort t*t defend herself Had sustain a ftiege, hut fend¬ 
ing tamlf al length reduced to fus for terms, she—in the Inst 
oxtnmuty—consented to espouse the successful usurer. Upon 
this hostilities ceaeod, and preparations for the marriage were 
commenced (a 4 i. 1811); but the devoted princess, indignant and 
de-pairing, rode slowly Iortb p surrounded by her train of Muiilcu^, 
from the beleaguered fortn&tt, advanced into the presence of the 
usurper, and upbraiding him for his ingratitude and treachery„ 
suihii?d herself before him. Thus perished by ber own bund 
Queen Kotereeo —or Evtattem p as she is often called — -the Inst 
Hindoo Sovereign of Cashmere, and Prince Sb/unir at;tended the 
throne under the name of Sultan Shnms-oo-deem 

PART II. 

Ind&pfttd&it Afahtmedan King*. 
a.d. 181 3 Shurns-oo-deen is usually considered the first Ma- 
homodan King of Cashmere. He enjoyed the dignity only fireo 
and a half years. His eons Juindicd and Als-oo-decn succeeded p 
and reigned fourteen years. 

a,d. 135G. —II lm grandson, Shahab-oo-decn, having repaired 
the devastation caused by former invasions of the Toorks, tamed 
his at ten Lion to foreign conquest, and added Thibet, Kashgar, 
and Kabul to the kingdom of Cashmere. Hb ndigiuus zeal in- 
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cited him to overthrow the idols and Hindoo temples at Bejhi- 
iiairie Find elsewhere, and ho is noted in history as one of the 
chief Moslem zealot* of hi* time. Ills brother, K ootub-oo-deen,, 
however, who succeeded him, left a son, xSikmidcr, who-—of all 
the princes of Cashmere* — Is celebrated ns nu iconoclast (thenre 
sumamed ^BhdtsLikan"), by whose fanatic ^ea 1 in destroying 
the ancient temple^ the architecture of C^tshmere has sufiWed 
irremediable loss. Few of the older temples escaped destruction 
at Us I lands, ami those that do remain are frailly mutilated and 
dkligurcd by modem repairs, A early as the year 150? he had t 
perhaps, acquired a supply of gunpowder from Timc.wr Lang 
(Tamerlane), who in varied India at that period,, ns it is recorded 
of him that he threw down the idols and temples by Jirt r and this 
may bu regarded as one of the very earliest allusions to the use 
uf that explosive in Indian history* 

During the reign of ShnhalMw-iWiL the celeb rated Syud A IE 
Hamad ini, and his son, Meer Mahomed, with their trains of 
fugitive disciples from Persia—upwards of 1000 in number_‘ar¬ 

rived in Cashmere, and their advent seems to have fixed the 
religion of the country, hitherto in an unsettled Htnte,* and prob¬ 
ably led to the religious persecutions which immediately ensued. 
About this time the rival Hahcnnedan sect* of Shiahs and 
Suonees seem tq have commenced their quarrel^ and of the first 
named sect arose the Bisheefr or Hermits of Cashmere, u v t ry 
remark able order of devotees, described by A hoi Fuzl as a very 
resj>ectfibk and inoffensive order — in his time some two thousand 
in number—living upon fruit* and berries, and abstaining from 
sensual delights. Mahomed Aidni, the historian, enumerated 
many worthies of this sect and their deeds, but I forl^ar in this 
pluce to burden the text with the pretended mi rad 5* and holy 
acts of Mabomodau paints. Some of the stone*, however, arc 
sufficiently ninusing P f 


“ Abul Fund, writing aUml JlD. }im, relate that in hti time 40 
P^** of worship existed to Siva, £U to Vishnu* y to Br^ilim, 22 to 
Bno.1],, and nel f|y 70U ligur..* of «n«int giKla e*i»tad in Ctuknierc, 
I numbers may fairly Ins tin].I to represent appm.rinuitdy the State 
fi! the rt-ligiua of Cftshmcft anterior to his time. 

+ I published a pa pur on tliii Hiihji*:t in the preemx] [nstH tif tko Asiatic 
&PCI«ty oi Banpl in mO. Vide pagt, 108* tt M$: Cknp. IX. 
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To resume,*— Cashmere having been, previous to this influx of 
Eeulots, in a transition state us to religion, thes# learned docEors 
sc$m to have fixed the religion of the country, and to have bnilL 
the stt&ruta (or shrines) fit various picturesque sites all over the 
country, including the Jammu Uusjid or great mosque of Sri- 
nuggar* many of which remain to this day + 

In the year 14.2S wo find Zdn-ld-ubteKleett (or Boodshafu the 
great king, ns lie is emphattcJilly called), on the throne of ll ash- 
uioroj during whose reign—which lasted as long os fifty-throe 
years (a.o. 1423-76)—-the country appears to have in rule n groat 
stride towards an improved civlliftitkm. This prince, besides re¬ 
ducing the tributary states to order T was a builder of many 
bridges, towns,, mid forts—Zcmkuildul. Zetnpore, Zutnbide, etc. 
—and enlarged the cnpitol city, Srinngger* He encouraged liter¬ 
ature and the a rts ; ho In trad need weavers item Toorkiethon am! 
wool from Thibet; and many manufactures, such os paper-making, 
gloss-making, book-binding, and papier-niaeh£ work T for which 
Cashmere is so celebrated, owe their introduction to his fostering 
care, lie was also n poet and a lover of field sports. The rising 
power of the Chqkk (or Clirtk) tribe did not oscajw the penetrat- 
Ing eye of this king, who prophesied they would ere long te 
rulers of Cashmere,, a prediction which it will be seen soon proved 
Correct* 

We find Cjushmera—on the accession to the throne of Ma¬ 
homed Shah (a.d. 1187), great grandson of Zeb-td-wboodeen, 
a child of seven years of age—tom Ly the struggles of the tribes 
of Chtik, Eehna, and M Agrej r hi which the two former were 
ch icily at variance, alternately supporting the legitimate king, 
M ah it mid Shah, or his uncle, FniU-h Shah r the usurper. The 
vicissitudes of thc^c struggle* for the throne between these con- 
lenditig factions occupies the history from tlie year 1487 to about 
1536, when we find that Mahomed Shah—who had four times 
regained Ills crown and defeated thy pretender, Futteh Shah— 
died in yxife. The chief power was then usurped by the Ch^ks, 

A,n. 153Gp—To follow the details of these petty wars scutum 
needless. By intrigue* inter-Enarriage r and hard lighting, the 
C holts, amid the anarchy of I he times, seem gradually to have 
fought their way to power ; and from a position of pnipoudyrat- 
ing inlluencc* jsh minister* and supporters of the king, at length, 
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about the year 1537* openly seized the throne, About that dntep 
Kajee Chtfk, putting himself at the head of the national parly in 
Cashmere p signally defeated the army of Mima Ktfmrnn near the 
city of Brmnggcr; ond soon afterwards brought to terms an 
army of Ka*hgvrne# ? which—under Sytid Kfmjt and Mirza Ht/der 
—had invaded Cashmere, anti had penetrated m far as the Lar 
Fergunnah in the Soule valley. He "succeeded in putting down 
all opposition to his power; hut during this period the Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi begun to turn tlioir attention to Cashmere; 
the Emperor Humaioon, especially, sent several armies against 
the couutiy, The Caidimcrios, however, rallied round the brave 
and wE» Kajee Clink, who, in fact* brought all Iiik enemies to 
terni^ He entered into an alliance with Shere Khan Affghnn, 
afterwards Shore Eliali, then in rebellion against the ositjHiror, 
atid gave him Lb niece, a daughter of Mahomed Shall, in nmr- 
riage. KaJco Chik, although the actual ruler of the conn tty, 
Oeerai to hntc permitted the sons of Mahomed Slinh — who died 
in exile— to retain the nominal dignity of king T ami to coin in 
their own nifties* He married his daughter to the second son, 
Dm ail Si i all, and put him on the throne, a.iu 1537, 

At length Mirsa Ryder* foster brother of the Emperor Hum- 
■doon* about the year 154d entered into an alliance with the 
discontented native noble# of Cashmere* who consented t# set up 
Turk Shah* a l»j* son of the usurper Futteh Shah, as hi rig, and 
after a great battle, defeated Kajec Chak, who fled across the 
Pir Pinjal a# far as Thanuo, where he died, a .re 15-tO. This 
chief h related to Lave been of kind and merciful disposition* and 
except in battle, never shed the blood of his enemies; and I may 
here remark* that mercy toward# the vanquished appears, with a 
few exceptions, to bavo been a characteristic of the gallant Tlaj- 
I*»t tribre* which m long with stood the invasions of surrounding 
enemies, and at length only succumbed to the weakness arising 
from intestine dissensions, and the fatal emir of calling in foreign 
aid. After a short interval of power. Mirza llyder, the intrusive 
governor* was defeated and slam by the native nobles, who, how¬ 
ever, spared his family T whom they sent in safety to Ifrmlosthun* 
Audit Itehna then came into power for a short time* but was 
soon driven from power by the Chalts, who rallied, and under the 
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son of the famous Shuna£-ra>-tleen Chtikk and others. utterly 
defeated the Befcpas and thoir allied from Delhi, at. tho great 
battle of K^a, in which four thousand mm perished on both 
aidt!-s l^Oj. Tbo same chief, (J/mn€ /uftrin, in tlio yew 
1557 defeated, with gfvaL loss, an army of twelve thousand 
Kaahgurrit$ under a uepliew of Mira* Hjder, which invaded 
Cwlunere; seven thousand of the enemy are said to have fulleu 
in tliis battle. Moguls, Tatars Eashgumra, Toorks, and other 
enemies, who— about this iwrind—invaded Cashmere, fared no 
letter, but were fincce^ively defeated by this vigir^UK and power¬ 
ful iribs of Chirk, which liad mw obtained a firm grasp on the 
country of Cashmere, and in the person of Ynsoof Khan wore 
openly acknowledged as tbe sovereign family (a,d t lf P £0j. 
Ytfmof $huk t however, soon alienated his nobles, and had Eo 
seek Assistance from the Emperor Akbw, hy whose aid he was 
enable*] to regain lire kingdom, Coder pretext of suzerainty 
acquired thereby* Akhar demanded his son Yalcoob a* hostage; 
this prince, however, soon escaped, and the nobles of Cashmere 
refusing to surrender him, the em^rur sent an army, under 
lihugvvin Dass f to enforce compliance with hi* demands (a. in 

1584) . The King, Yuaoof Shflh, hereupon delivered himself up 
to ilic emperors general ; hut he had Loiter have fought for hit 
independence, ns he was aent f under escort, to Lahore, wliera 
Akbar delivered him over to the custody of his Folia! Minister, 
Todar Mull, who, after a short time, sent him to Bengal under 
Rajah Maun Sing,* where he died of grief and despair (a, ix 

1585) . On the flight of Yusoof Shah the Cashmere army had 
called m hLs son, Yakoob Khan* to lead them, and this hmve 
prince won justified the confidence rejuusefl Sts him, hy defeating 
the emperor + s army, and reducing them to such stiynH amongst 
the mountains of Hazard, from cold and want of food, that they 
are said alone to have preserved life by slanghtering their elephant*, 
and sleeping within their still warm earcutE}*. The imperial aruiv 
being thus repulsed, Ynkmh Bh&h Ascended the throne of Caslj- 
mere, hut although of reckless bravery, this prince was possessed 
of but little judgment, and unfit to rule, and being of the Shiah 

■ Raj aIi BhugwAa Dusa waa a KachwAw ItajjKiot, wLoro daughter 
was mirriod to Akbar'a san Selim (afterwarda J vhangifL-J. Mia %>n was 
the odeblWtcd Ms liiu Sing of the toxt. 
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sectof Uahomedans, was persuaded by tlm priests of that sect 
to persecution of the rival sect of Soonscs; Ik thereby evoked 
tlie anger of Akbir, who determined to—once for all-^eonquer 
Cashmere, and despatched Kassim Khan, the Admiral of the 
kingdom, with thirty thousand horse, and tha fugitive TTyder 
Chnkk, against the ting of that country. Nothing dannted, 
Vokoob Shah marched to engage the enemy (a.n, 1586), but* 
king deserted by bis nobles, ho was obliged to fly ft e PJ ss tha 
mountains to Kish to war with sixty horse. Within a short time, 
however, lie returned, made a rapid march, and pitched his comp 
on the Takt-i-SfllimAn overlooking the city of Srinuggor, where 
be rallied the brave Cbik tribe around him. and doted the enemy; 
Kssaiin Khan now attacked hum with bin whole force, but was 
dcfcft kd and driven hack into the city, where hi? soldiers nick 
refuge in the fort and other strongholds, whore they remained in 
a state of siege. The emperor finding his army insufficient to 
mittco the country, sent reinforcements of twenty thousand men, 
which forced \ nkrxih Khali finally to vacate the throne, and soon 
afterwards on Ids safety being guaranteed him—he did homage 
fij the emperor, who at that time visited the country, 
a.o, 1587.—As we find Cashmere from this period subjected 
t'i (he Mogul throne, we may consider it from about this date to 
have paused from the Lands of its native rulers, and to have be¬ 
come on integral portion of the Empire of Delhi. 


Caehmtn vndtr the Mogul Emperort. 

Wb now come to a portion of the History of Cashmere when the 
Emperors of Delhi—having possessed themselves of this Eastern 
Paradise—adopted it os their summer residence. Wo have seen 
that in the year 1 583, and again in 150®, Akbor had visited 
the valley, end taken measures for its redaction to order under 
Ids celebrated Police Minister, Todar Mali, * t whose reraremen- 
ikticm the Fort of the K«fa-]-ICftfe, on the hill of BarrU-Poru* 
overawing the capital, was built. The dress of the people 
changed from the ancient well-girdled tunic, adapted to oelion 
utul exercise, and the effeminate long gown of the present day 
snhatitnted, and If wo may believe dreu to be in a measure the 
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exponent of the character nf a. people, ire may infer tint the 
character of the modem Cashmurie has deteriorated from that of 
hie vigorous and warlike ancestors, Bands, however, of the 
brave Cliik tribe still eontimieil to hover in the mountains, tak¬ 
ing every opportunity of disturbing the intrusive governors, who, 
from this time were periodically appointed from Delhi, nor, 
indeed, was it till the time of the Soobadar Etekand Khan 
(1822)—who hunted down the Chafes and put them to death as 
robbers and outlaws — that this fierce tribe was totally subdued; 
their few descendants at the present day are the professional horse 
keepers of the valley, and in their character still display somewhat 
of the tierce, independent spirit which led to their destruction. 

ft wa*, perhaps, about the loginning of the 17th century that 
the Emperor Akbar visited his province of Cashmere for the 
third and last time; nbont which period a power was orgauiaed 
in a far distant land,* destined, ore two centuries .had set, to 
*xcrcjsc dominion over the magnificent empire which then called 
him master; of all bis provinces, the fair valley of Cashmere 
being now nearly alone in its independence oF that beneficent 
rule. At this time the revenue of Cashmere with its tributary 
slates—including Kabul and Kandahar—was little less than 
one million starling, ami its garrison was 94,801) horse, with 
thirty-seven garrisoned forts in various parts of the country; con- 
taking 2 j4lK> Artillerymen, 

A.ih 16I9 + —Cash mere luring bean thus rattled nnd reduced 
t« drder in Hie timo of thv Emperor Akbar—having n]j u> been 
beautified with pnUwe and gardens—little o]sc: remained for hi$ 
son ft fid successor, tlic magnificent Jehangire, than to enjoy the 
delights of tills Eastern Paradise in company with his Empress 
the peerless- AW Mahdi t whose romantic spirit appears to have 
led her lord and emperor to roam into the most secluded aqJ 
picturesque recesses of the valley* many of which pleasant re¬ 
treats are to this day pointed ont m the spots where the royal 
pair were wont to disport themselves in those days of regal 
abandon. Western writers have adorned with the flowers ot 
pnetiy anti romance the social Hfe and festive displays of those 
daysj but it ia a fact tlmt the oriental records of those day a 


* The last India Company was founded lq jld. 20 00. 
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oF regal magnificence, an J of the royal ™ita to tho valley, am 
angularly curt, and void of interest ; and it seems to hava topers 
reserved for a European (Bernier} who* long after, visited tho 
TiJtaj as court physician In the train of the Emperor Aurungz6b p 
to give anvthing approaching a graphic account of the pageantry 
we may suppose to have accompanied their progresses, From 
time immemorial it wem* to have been customary for the rulers 
of Cashmere to leave the valley during the winter* and to return 
to its delights on the approach of summer; Indeed s the ancient 
Hindoo chronicle, the ri Raja Taringing" already alluded to p 
states that the kings of Cashmere used to reside for six months 
ont of the valley on account of the cold in tlie “ Abhkirms" of 
the ancients; probably Juinmoo or Kangm, in the Kdiblun of 
tlic Fonjanh. The Mogul Governors under the Emperors of 
D^lhi to liRrfi lidn 1 ‘ifrl this agreeable practice, efipociidly 

AU Mu tilanKhan, who p 
ns Governor of Lahore 
as welt as Cashmere (a, 
D. lGf>l) p used to divide 
his presence between the 
two t and for his conveni¬ 
ence In travelling, built 
those spacious and noble 
serais along the mads 
lending to Cashmere, the 
ruins uf which, to tills 
day, attest his magnifi¬ 
cence, His expenses on 
each trip are stated tn 
have exceeded a lac of 
rupees (£10,000 ster¬ 
ling.) 

The Emperor dcbmi- 
gire built many palneea 
and gArdcm, especially 
tLecelebri led Shnlimar* 
Gctrd&i#, ini mortal ip,ed 



BhaJeil-hiiirat—the Reynl C&itk-Ib& 
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by poete and travellers. The Xoscem and Nlshut Galena owe 
their origin to Hour Jehan Begum, his wife, and the ruins of 
palaces and baths at MunasLul, Echibul, VErnug, ctc^ Attest her 
taste in select]tig picturesque eitea. Daring the return of Jc^ 
li&ugire from Ida last visit to the valley {a.d. 1G27) ho died on 
the road near Rajaork, whence hie body w ton conveyed to Lahore, 
and there boned. Hia widow, Noor Johan Begum, took op her 
residence at T*aborc after Jehangira's deaths where die employed 
herself for the remaining twenty vent a of her life in constructing 
u magnificent mausoleum for her 3 ate lord and emperor Thu 
tombs of both arc to be seen there at the present day, across the 
River Kavoo at Shahdera. 

In IG27 Shnh Jehhn succeeded to the empire of Delhi, and 
soon aftenvanls via [ted the valley, accompanied by many poet a 
and savants; indeed, of all the emperors of Delhi Shah Julian 
appears most to havn affected the b trains of poete and amsiciiiUL, 
and as they and the courtiers increased in the land* the hermits 
(ritihcea) and devotees—for which Cashmere had been so cele¬ 
brated—receded like game before the hunter, into the most 
dreary solitudes, and were in danger of becoming extinct atmii&t 
the d Encouragements of this festive court, until they again re¬ 
covered under the subsequent reign of the orthodox Aurungzdb, 
who, In fact, about the year 1657 deposed bis father, Shah 
Jehta, Aid imprisoned him for life in the fort of Agra (a.d. 
1G5S). lie had, during hi* reign, in railed Thibet, which he 
annexed to the SooLhndnne of Cashmere. Aortingrab, being 
confirmed on the throne (a.d + 1663), appointed bib n§nal a 
fkttbndir for the Province of Cashmere, but soon after com¬ 
menced a progress to v»lt the valley in person; and here we 
fortunately possess the graphic pages of Bernier,* who accom¬ 
panied Aurungzeb as state physician* The^e give us a lively 
picture of the stnte and magnificence of an imperial progress. 
According to Mm the emparoris cortege set ont from Delhi on 
the 6 th of December, 1663^ at three ji.ui r| that hour having l^en 
prenonneed auspicious by the court astrologers, ft consisted of 
35,04)0 horse nud 10, QUO foot, seventy picnics of heavy camion, 

■ Thin Celebrated mEa^aurmmod fcha Hrfcnrt&omEt Philosopher— died 
at Faria, 16S3, &f extreme moriafkatiou At A Satire. lie wait tho friend 
of ft moo do I/Endaa, Racing Bodeau. and othor wite of the age. 
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oml fifty or sixty light field pieces—or as it wits called l£ stlrrnp +l 
artiltc.Tr. Rotilienori Bcgom—the emperor's sister-wife — aceora- 
P*fiisd the camp, and the physician enlarge on the spectacle of 
her stately train of elephants on the line of march. The army 
arrived at Lahore 25th February, and crossed the P[r Pinjal in 
April (a,d. ISbi). During the passage an accident occurred, 
several of the elephants having fallen over the precipices, and 
several ladies of the royal zenana were killed on the spot. The 
emperor remained three months fa Cashmere* nor does it appear 
that ho ever afterwords visited that country till his death in the 
year M£l LL, at tho ago of 91* It ls amusing to observe the 
extravagant praises which our orthodox historian, Mahomed 
A™, whom I have chiefly followed about this period (a.d, 
1T0G) + confers upon Auningz^b, whom he infinitely prefers to 
the noble and enlightened AJtbar, of whom he complains ihat he 
treated all fde subjects alike / not favoring the Mnliamedans 
aS>ove the Hindoos! Was ever a nobler involuntary tribute paid 
to a ruler hy a would-be disparager! 

After a civil war between his sons, Auningsdb was succeeded 
by hfa son Bahadur Shah, who, however* died in the year a,d. 
J712 at thu age of 7J P leaving the throne to his eon Fiitiksherc, 
whe-sv mother was a Cash meric. His elder brother, Jeh under 
Shah* had gained possession for a faw days, and made the Ron of 
Anaiocdfl Khan—the Governor of C aslj mere—his Wuxaseer, 
Fir^kdiere* therefore, tm gaining the mastery, put hi* brother to 
death, and imprisoned the latter forty days. However* on the 
return of the Intteris father—Anatonla Kbit)-—from Mecca, hu 
released him, and reappointed Anntoula Khan governor* This 
governor held the aubadarlc for upwards of tea years, lie did 
not govern in person, but seiit various iinihs {deputies} who wore 
unequal to their position, and several rebellions broke out fa the 
valley. The practice of appointing nails seems now to have fa irk¬ 
some Into fashion among the great nobles of tho Mogul court, 
who mostly looked on their appointments solely as a vehicle oF 
extortiug money from their respective governments. We may 
conjecture that the condition of a province thus governed was not 
generally happy. Cashmere, In fuel, at this period, scorns to have 
been the prey of sray intrigue* and latterly the arena on which 
was played out the game of empire by the nobles, respectively in 
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the interest of the Delhi court or of gi Nadir Shah/ 1, who at thin 
period preparing to mind# India* 

jl.d h 173G.-—The invasion of Blade? thin by NiidEr Shall now, 
in fact, occurs, but we need not follow it further thm ns it affect* 
the province whose history is our subject. A great battle at 
Paniputj near Ktimaul, ensued (If '8S;, in which many Cashmere 
nobles — -officers of the Delhi Emperor, Mahomed Slmli —were 
slain, and Delhi was subsequently sacked by the soldiers of Nddir 
Shah, Alter due submission to the conqueror, Mahomed Shah 
was reinstated on the throne, and thus Cashmere still remained 
a province of the Mogul Empire* 

aj, 1740.— Alu I Buriat, ft native chief, had iieen the Gorav 
nor of Cashmere in the interest of Mahomed Shah during 
Nadirs conquest, whose subadar (Pakr-ood-dowlab) had ieon 
turned out by the Co&hmeriefl —whn objected to an emperor of 
tin 1 "Shiah” sect— *aml killed, lie now threw off his Allegiance, 
and sought alliances amongst the surrounding trills, with whose 
aid he put down all present opposition to Ids j*.«wer. Ho sne- 
errdvd in bedding out till the year 1715, when he wns induced In 
surrender, and present himself at court. 

Cashmere has now, since the beginning of the century, ex¬ 
hibited the spectacle of a province governed by the croat ims nf 
mi ahsem ruler, himself the courtier of the ein[n , jvir, who, in his 
turn— owing to the declension of the Mogul power—was generally 
n mere puppet in the bands of others. The condition of a pro¬ 
vince time misgofcnircd by a slave in the fourth degree, we cannot 
suppose to have been happy ; nor, observing this, can it excite 
surprise that the various naibs or deputies should have taken 
advantage of thft fituto of things, and endeavoured to render 
themselves. more or less independent. In fact, about this limo, 
wo find most of the governor* nf Cashmere — in common with 
1ho?e of I he other provinces of the tottering Mogul throne — little 
short of independent- rulers* 

A.n. 1747.—In the year HIjree l ifio, Nadir Shall was assas¬ 
sinated in his tent In Persia, and bis Successor, All mud Shall 
Abdul lie,* having expressed some views as to Cashmere, a party 

9 Ha ftstiutntd the title of Doonlowrsn—Pearl of the Age—oomi pted 
into ib I>oo fzinuii." He mmt not 3>e opofoanded with \m rival of the 
same muni], ^i/hoirrl J$hah r tin? If ogul Emperor of Del hi 
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nf native nobles secret )j invited him to lake possession. The 
Mogul go?emOfj however, obtained ft clue to this iuingni?; 
whereupon they openly rebelled and up a governor of their 
own* Both the rival gaveraors + however, earne to grief, nod the 
nobles wrote to the Emperor, Mahomed Shah, at Delhi* to ap¬ 
point a new one; hut about this time Mahomed Shall was rocs 
iveded by his son, Ahmud Shah, of Delhi. 

a. i>, 1733*— Mtfcr Ahm ed Uokeftio, the new governor, was 
attached and driven away by Abu] Kurim, a son of Abut Bur- 
kut: Ike former* however, presented himself ta Ahmud Sliali 
AbdilHo at Lahore, ami obtained the assistaiico of a force under 
Afctoola Khan, with which he munched toward* C*tshmere. The 
]VTognl governor fled at Li* approach, and the vietorioaS Abdooi* 
Ivhaio setting aside Ida jsowerless ally, sensed the country, and 
during the six months he remained, plundered and extorted n 
crate of rupees (£Uh)u,OmO sterling) from the unhappy valley, 
alrt-aily exhumated by pestilence and famine, with which he pre- 
MiiUd himself before his master, Ahmnd Shah* having left 
Rnjoh Soofcli Jewon a* his mooktear or deputy-gpwnior* 
Cashmere thns passed from the sway of the Mogul throne— 
under that of the Docrinces—end we may accordingly here close 
that portion of its histoty* 

1!lie general history of India about tins period, were it our 
theme, would exhibit events of tenfold more importance than the 
local records of the province of Cashmere. We should find 
defeat and disaster closing round the linking Mogul throne; its 
provinces lost or overrun; its soobadars in rebellion ; and the 
battle of Plassey in 1757 restoring the Briti^li power, destined, 
by the close of the ceotniy, to supplant the Mogul a* the para¬ 
mount power of llindoBthtfn. The Mahmttas would bo found 
dosoly following the sh-ps of Ahruud Shah, and plundering Delhi 
in the year 1758, and thereby incurring the hostility of Ahmud 
Shall Abdallie. The held of battle selected was nearly the some 
as that an which occurred the grant I untie between Nadir Shah 
nnd Mahomed Sbak s wherein the IuiUt lost his throne This 
sanguinary battle of F&nipnt occurred oil the I4th of January, 
a.u. 1761 P nnd ended in the total defeat of the Mnhrnlta anny, 
whose power was thus effectually broken, and a new puppet 
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emperor, Shah Alfim, set up by the conqueror on the throne of 
Delhi. This unfortunate potentate maintained ft precariouR ten¬ 
ure of poorer. during the vicissitudes of which he was blinded and 
imprisoned, and finally became o pensioner of the British Govern¬ 
ment In 1803. With him may I* said to end the history nf the 
Mogul umpire. 

FAHT IV. 

Ckuhmm under the Doordme QmMmor& t 

a,d* I753-—W-o must now revert to the yenr 1753, iftmt 
Abrhwia Khan, the first Doorfnee Governor, appointed Rapdi 
Sookh .lewau ns Ids mooktenr (deputy), and departed from 
fluid micro. No sooner, Itowvver, was Ids back turned than ft 
jijmpin] impatience at Uoofutiw rate manifested iteelf, Iinjuii 
Sookh ■Iowan, placing himself at the head of this popular move¬ 
ment, leiran to Forrn a confederacy amongst the surrounding hill 
tribes, ftiul to enter)aiii wldkuy, which gradually swelled into on 
nnny of forty thoumiud. Thus backed, he considered himself 
powerful enough to resist Alimud fethah, and seems tn Imvo 
aimed at rendering his country independent, and himself its king. 
Ahrnnd Shall Abdsltie, however, on his return to Lahore, deter- 
turned on suWmng the refractory province, and chastising the 
lender of the insurrection. Ho accordingly entered into an 
alliance with Rnnjeet Dehn, of Jummuo (iTuA), guided l.-y 
whose advice and aid, be despatched an army under N' orwddccn 
Kbnn, to invade Cashmere. Sookh Jo wan collected his allies, 
and advanced to meet him at the head of fifty thousand men : he 
wa*, however, deserted by his nobles, wins captured, and blinded 
by the successful Noerooddwn, wlio sent him in chains before 
the Emperor, Ahmud Shah, under whose horse, and those of his 
courtiers, the unfortunate rajah was trampled to death. 

From this period—during which Cashmere was ruled by gover¬ 
nors appointed by the Duo ranee Kings of Kabul—the valley was 
the prey of intrigue, plunder, and rebellion. Most of the 
g.iTomrirs, encouraged by the feeble character of Ahmud Shall s 
successors, attempted to set up for ilu'tii wives, till reduced to 
order by more powerful aspirants than themselves \ and, In fact, 

the whole kingdom was convulsed by the rival claims of the 

12 
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Sudoocak and Bsrukza) faction 3; the former of whom—by m 
act of null less vigour about the year 1730— succeeded in killing 
a od dfoperamg the riv&l elan of Bmksiip few of wliom escaped 
the slaughter; but amongst these wore three of the most vigor¬ 
ous representatives of thu IlnrakEiiie^—Fntteb Khmn Dost Mu- 
ImtiLud (ftflcrwaitls King of KnM) P and Afiffl K.ban t afterwarde 
Ruler of Cashmere. 

In 1801 Bhnh Zonarm, King of Kabul, invaded India, and 
hi,, 5 penetrated ns far as Lull ore, when the intelligence readied 
him that Ida own brother, Mahomed Shah, of Herat, together 
with the fugitive Futteh Khan Jtartikzai, had Invaded Kabul in 
hh alwenee. He accordingly returned precipitately, abandoning 
men and go ns on the msd. On his return to Kabul the imfor- 
luiiBto Zeman Shah was deserted by his nobles, seized, blinded, 
and imprisoned. II is Wuzzeer, WnfFsdar Khun—by whose 
power he hod Wen sustained so Jong - wbs put to death, and the 
Btmkzftl family obtained! n complete ascendancy* During this 
11 .-' ri 1 -■ 1. however, two of the SnuJ^am family-—Attn Mahomed, 
Governor of Cadmiere, and pf^hfludn l Khan, Governor of Att^. k 
_^ill held out in the interests of their family, mi defied the 
Rarukzaks. 

On the retreat of Shah Zemnti from Lahore in tin? yew a. n. 

I HOI P Runjut Sin$ t chief of one of the nmsala or dons of tlw 
Sikh confederacy, bad risen rapidly into importance, and hud 
consolidated a nation, whose elements he found existing in the 
Ponjaub In a disjointE^l farm. Steadily advancing in power, he 
hod, in fact, by this time (1801) achieved a place amongst the 
number of the princes of India, and was even deemed an ally 
worthy of the British Government. Thinking him, therefore, a 
lit coadj utor, Fattest K b on Barakaai—eldest brother of Dost 
Mahomed—feeling himself unequal to the conquest of Cash- 
more thus fortified by the gnioosai brothere, proceeded to 
Lahore towards the end of 18IS, and entered into a treaty for n 
subsidiary force for the invasion of the valley, for which it was 
stipulated Rnnject Sing was to receive eight lakhs of m|**s 
(£80,000) annually. Mokini Ohund weis accordingly sent by 
Runject, in command of a force of twelve thousand men ( I813)j 
which contingent, acting in concert with the army of Fntteh 
Khan, commenced an in rub-ton of Cashmere. Alta Mahomed* 
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the Sudoozni governor of Cashmere, drew out his force* for 
buttle, but being deserted by some of his officers, ami suspecting 
treachery in others, lie shut himself up in the Bhergmrie, whibl 
his brother held out the lfnrrie IVvat, two atrongholds in tlm 
city of Srinugger; however, the enemy agreed to listen to terms, 
and, after an interview, Atta Mahomed—with his family and 
treasure —was allowed to depart peaceably for IVsWer, and 
thus Futteli Khan gained possession of the country. He shortly 
after set oat to besiege Aitock, in which fort Jchandcr Khun, 
brother of the late governor, still held out against ldiu. No 
sooner, however, did he approach At took than Ji-handiT Khan, 
who had previously sold the Fort to Kunjeet Sing, tied, mA 
joined the Sikhs, who refused to surrender that important 
stronghold. Enraged at this broach of good faith on the part 
of his nllv, Futteh Khan now refused to fulfil the other stipu¬ 
lated terms of agreement, withheld the payment of the eight 
lakhs to Rnnjeet Sing, and declared war. On leaving Cashmere, 
however, he had dismissed his ally, Stokim Chund—Runjects 
general—with the first instalment of the eight lakhs; and the 
latter, tm his departure from Cashmere, had released and taken 
with him to Lnliure the imprisoned Sliah Shooja, Prince of 
Kabul, whom, however, Runjeet Sing detained ns a prisoner m 
huiiuurahle captivity. Slmli Sliooja, at this time, had in his 
possession the celebrated Koh-i-noor diamond: old Hunjeet 
knew this, mid put pressure on the unfortunate Shall Sbutijn 
till he gave it up. He was then allowed to escape to the British 
territory (k+T>* 1SI4}. 

Si, ah Sboojn — who has thus passed across our stage of action 

_ -here disappears from view os ini actor in C.'.'whtnero polities. 

Ilia subsequent career, however, is well known to the Indian 
historian. He was mule use of a® the political puppet set up 
against Dost Mahomed, ruler of Kabul, by the so-called Tripar¬ 
tite Treaty, of winch the British I iovernnieut was prime mover, 
and was thus the unfortunate MU which led to onr mis¬ 

fortune* in Aflghanlstlitiu. Happily it is not within the scope 
of this sketch to more than thus remotely ultude to those mints. 

a.i>. 1814.—To resume : Rnnjeet Sing, on the protest of the 
non-ful 111 ment of treaty on the part of Futteli Shah in withhold¬ 
ing payment of the eight lakhs stipulated for, now at the head 
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oF a considerable army, invaded Cashmere in person. The Sikh 
army arrived at Bajaark on the IHh of June, HH4 t and 
equipped itself for Li]l warfare Mom attempting to force the 
passes of the Pir PinjaL 

The Rajah of Focncb (Rain m> 1a Khan) bad openly joined 
A%iin Khan, the nuw governor of Cashmere—brother of Futteh 
Khan—and Uggnr Khan. Rajah uf Rnjacirie, bad every dusjm- 
hii[i.iti to du likewise had not hi* country been already occupied 
by the enemy: as it waw T be beguiled them by fake intelligence 
ami treacherous guides, and w&h thus, |ierhaps, mom ^mccaLle 
to the Cashmere party tlmn if he had openly joined them, it 
was determined that Runjcot Sing in pencil ahould lead the 
principal army by the Roouch road toward* Tosi M;iul;m, whilst 
a diversion should be made hy Barurngulla. This last, under 
Ram Dyal t gained the post of Bammgult^ but it was not till 
the middle of July that a general mR anee was made. On the 
lath of that month, however, Runjcct mnrehed from Poonct and 
reached Tosi Mnldan m the Ifith* where be found Mahomed 
Aklui Khan and the Cashmere army ready to receive hinu Per 
unec old Runjeet appears to have lost his head, and his hesi¬ 
tation in attacking on this occasion seems to have led to Lhe 
disasters which followed. 11 Es army being diHeouraged hy the 
delay in attacking the enemy, lost ground, and was eventually 
forced into a ]precipitate retreat to Fooueh, with the loss of its 
baggage* Runject here quitted the camp and hurried to Lahore. 
Meanwhite, Rain Oval having forced tlie Fir Pinjal, and defeated 
tlie Cash me re force which attacked him at Hcerpore, advanced 
03 far as Slmpeytm, the limt town in the valley, and all had Iwen 
well hud Uiinject Sing's force succeeded u but Rani DyaTs de¬ 
tachment wag now aummni3od t and only slaved from utlcr destruc¬ 
tion through the friendship of Amm Khan for Mokim €hund t 
the grandfather oi Ram Dyal its cotnmimlkr. Ilia force wan 
allowed to rotLix% and the victorious Azlm Khan then resumed 
the quiet government of C os! i mere* which was this year desolated; 
by n severe famine] ami several severe winters ulKjut lids time 
added to the miseries of the people. 

The Siklia Mng thus repulsed, tho Governor, Adm Khan, 
began now to oppress the Hindoos, whom he suspected —-probably 
not without reason —of a ilisj^osition favourable to the Sikhs, At 
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length—after six years of rule, during which lie hod amazed two 
cruras of rupees (£2,000,000 sterling), extorted from the un¬ 
happy country—he left his brother, Jnbhm Khan, as hia deputy, 
and proewded to Kabul, to the distance of his eldest brother, 
Futteh Khan, at that time a prisoner in the hands of tlsc Sud- 
ocasies. He armed, however, too late to prevent that high- 
spirited chief from being foully assassinated in the presence of 
(and by order of) the Shah, It does not fall to our province to 
trace the future career of Azini Khan, who, without doubt, had 
ably held atid defended Cashmere. Ho subsequently Iswums 
ruler of Kabul, till, misunderstandings occurring betwixt himself 
aud his younger brother, Dost Mahomed Khan—whoso Force »n 
character lie appears never to have fully recognised—lie allowed, 
by hia want of prompt action at a critical time, the golden mo- 
nients of opport unity to pass, and lie died, defeated, of a broken 
heart In 

a.d. IS 18—Wo nmst, howmr P revert to our more immeilmte 

subject_CaHhmero. Jubbur Khao being Mt ^ mub (or deputy) 

evinced every disposition to govern well, and carried on tho 
government with mercy and equity For the space of sin months, 
lint the wrath of tho Punjsub luon (Runjeet dimf) although 
huflled, had heen aroused, Since Ids tinsucccssful invasion of 
Cashmere in tlm year HJM be had occupiedli tinsel f in repairing 
Iho lustres sustained by his anus, and in punishing the bill rajahs 
nml other allies of Azim Khan thin tide tlu- Pir I’injal, to whom 
ho mainly attributed his repulse. At length—in the Spring of 
A .„. iJilft— easmiuged Dy his recent wreoeascs against MooUan, 
and instigated hy Dewau Misr Cham! and other advisers, lie 
collected an army numertue (U nnta mui luotait" (hi.), and 
invaded Cnslimere a second time. Taught hy former reveries, 
Ttunjcet Sing now adopted every precaution to ensure bdcccsi*. 
lie divided ilia army into three divisions; the ii^uica under 
Slisr Cimud, ilia tupport under Prince Khnrrut Sing, and Hits 
r^ifrps utuler Rojiject hiinti^lf- 

lly fclie nuiMlu ttE Jurns tJie iXiwjm had occupied Uny^t\v r 
Puoncli, and all the hills this side the Pir Kinjel, mid on the 
2»rd t by a simultaneous attack, carried the positions of the rajahs 
of those two states, who covered the passes. At tho same tmio 
Triuce Khurrek Sing, with the support, occupied Peoueh and 
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Rnj auric. Meantime tlio Cashmere Governor, Jnhhur Klmn, 
tisaile mm show of resh&niicc; he advanced in jierson m far n$ 
Ilyerpore, and Bent forward troops to close the pass, but his ar¬ 
rangements for defence were ill concerted t ns he allowed Dewan 
Misr Cbarnl to turn Iies petition by a flank inarch, and to take 
&P a /nmuraWo position in his rear at Decpom, There, however, 
he engaged I he enemy with live thousaad mm an the fjth Ju\y t 
but wn* wounded and defeated after a feeble nction, am! M\ with 
hia Fathina by the Bereoioula post towards the river Indus. Ity 
lids time Runject Sing^ with the reserve, had reached Rajaorie, 
but did not proceed to view his eunqrust, nd which, indeed, he 
appears to have entertained a superaLitiodS dread, and never 
visited in person. Dew no Mis? CJmnd, therefore, advanced nod 
uefiiph-d the ciljr mi d country of Cashmere* which thus— after ri 
Iai*K4i of nearly five centuries—again JVH under t Ijhj sway i»f a 
H«nhi-Hindoo sovereign in IStSL 

PART V* 

Cashmere mtkr ike $ilhs+ 

A + D - I# Jib — The Sikh army, under Dew an Misr Chand, Imring 
ihm occupied Co*hnmre, Motee Ram, ew>n of the late Dcwau 
Mokim Chund, was appointed governor of the valley by Reinject 
Sing, We now also obtain a glimpse of n clmm-tor destined to 
play no slight or unimportant part in the history of Cashmere. 
Daring May, Sirdar Galttub Sing seized tJggnr Khan, the rebel¬ 
lions Rajah of Kajiionet and for this service obtained the Jagcer 
of Janimw, and title of Rajah, This chief will be found ulti¬ 
mately gaining posse?*:ion or thy entire of Cash mere. 

In a.l>. 1&25 Dewan Kuerpu Rain waa governor, in who&y 
tune occurred the great earthquake, which laid every house in 
the city low. During the three mtmiha of its continuance the 
shoefcs at first we re not le«s than an hundred jaor diem, after 
whicli they gradually diminished. The inhabitant lived entirely 
in tents. This governor urns very fond of display, but was, 
novortliolM, a good ruler, At length he excited the jeaTouey ,,f 
Rajah Dhiun Sing, the ali-powerful minister of Rnnjret, who 
brought about his recall in L88U, The order summoning the 
governor to upj)car at thy Lahore durbar, and give &u account of 
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h\$ stewardship, took him entirely by surprise : iL arrived do ring 
u. nocturnal fete. which he wsls enjoying with his suite, at She 
il Lank 1 - inland in the city lake (locally called the hl dhul!, r? ) 
which he had iltiimiBated for the occasion. This sadden disgrace 
arriving thus in the hour of revelry, greatly disconcerted the un¬ 
fortunate Keerpa llnm, who, ncriuihelcc& T * ■ bejttd, nnJ proceeded 
k* Lah ore! where, un arrival!, lie was imprisoned for a si tort time 
on the plea of onibaB&ling the public: money* Subsequently, his 
own and his father Moteo lEum's estates Uing confiscated to 
make good the pretended deficit, he was released, and wxm after 
resorted to tlmt usual refuge of Putijnub functionaries, a pilgrim¬ 
age to Hurd war, whore hi?;, subsequent poverty was the best 
argument for his innocence of the peculation attributed to him. 

a Id-HI.—Prince Shore Bing (afterwards maharajah} ^oon 
afterwards assumed the government of Cashmere, and appointed 
Plsaku Sing his dew an, who attended to tin? affairs of the conotfy 
whilst the prince took his pleasure in field to which lie 

was much addicted- The prince, himself, was an easy ruler, Imt 
neglected his charge, and allowed bis do wan to extort money and 
plunder the wyentto* A groat famine at this time also added to 
tho miseries of the people, thousands of whom died, and in [my 
(led tho country to IlEndosthan and ihc Funjnub. Their wretched 
condition attracted the nolice of Kunjeet Sing, who forthwith 
despatched Koodiiat Sing—-with a council of other chiefs having 
full powers—to collect the revenue, and watch Shore Sing and 
his dewan. Koofthial Sing, on arrival (]S3£)p accordingly as- 
eia uteri control of the finances from the dewnn, but Prince Sbero 
Sing roiuuined in rim country m before, following bis favourite 
pursuits* Koosliiid Sing, fully aware that a cash remittance was 
the most effectual method of convincing his master (old Rimfett) 
of his fitness for ihc commission entrusted to him, presently ex¬ 
torted twenty lakhs of rupees (£200,000) from the already im¬ 
poverished country: he departed after six mouthy laden with 
spoil, and Colonel Mceau Slug was selected by flic maharajah, uu 
account of his humane eham^ter, aa a tit govmmr fur tins un¬ 
happy valley (1^33), That officer accordingly proceeded lownrds 
Comoro, but finding that Prince Sbcrc Bing had not yet seen 
Ht to surrender bis government, halted at Bamntoola a mouth. 
At length that royal personage Itiisuraiy set out on his return to 
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Libera, after Laving misruled the country Fur upwards of three 
ycare, Mecan Sing then assumed the government, and set him¬ 
self to work to repair like country desolated bj famine and 
oppression. 

Meean Sing seems to Lave been a kind and just man, who 
prevented Lis oetdfcra from oppressing the people ; a condition of 
things almost inseparable, as it would seem, from the military 
ocenption of & triLtjLary country by Asiatic soldiery, Bte 
measures were successful, and lie was raised to the rank of 
general in 183G m a mark of acknowkidguicut of his per vices* 
a.. n» l$3&.—This year great floods — -to which the Cashmere 
valley has m all ages l>eeti subject—occurred, which forced the 
inhabitants to take to their boats, [ may Lore mention that u 
considerable portion of the inhabitant* of the Cashmere valley 
lead a seoiMlqaatic existence; many fra m3 lies reside entirely in 
their boats, whose registered number*—of boats paying tax—In 
the time of Alrfur, as related in the "Ayceii Ak baric/' exceeded 
three thensmul 5 and it is further related that ill the time of the 
Shah lUmudan there were live thousand seven hundred boats on 
the llkfg and rivers of Cash mere, 

a.m 1830.'—Tim following year the tff Lion of the PunjanL,^ 
Kunjcct Sing, died, and was succeeded by the Imbecile Kburruk 
Sing, who followed his father ten months after. Noo Kelinl 
Bing, Runjeeft grand&nti, was also killed—whether accidently 
or otherwise has never been satisfactorily proved—by the fall of 
a gateway at Lahore. Upon this a state of anarchy ensued 
amongst the rived Sikh sirdars—a graphic picture of which has 
tn'im poartrajed by other hands—during all which struggles for 
power, however* Mecan Sing remained quiet In lifts government. 
At length lie fell in a mutiny of his troops by the hand of one 
Jemadar Telluek Sing. This mutiny was occasioned by that 
usual grievance of Asiatic Irenes—arrenre of pay* and also 
probably by the restrictions placed on tlu> plundering habits of 
tliu soldiery. Telluek Sing having demanded payment uf arrears 
U*t Ids regiment, drew his tulwar (sword), and calling on Mceaa 
Sing to “go aloft / 1 that being the along for death amongst the 
Sikhs, killed Ijsjii on the spot. Tlius perished the well meaning 
Mcernn Sing. Intemperance and sensuality bad, however, by 
this time gone for to impair the impulses of humanity and 
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j lis 1 1 ci b with which he had cfirntnenocd hi a career, ami in consequence 
of his gtOBS appetites his person had attained a moat unwieUUy 
arid unseemly bulk. Telluek Sing then sacked the? treasury, and 
put himself at the head of the rebellion* Mearntime Gubuni 
Mohy-ood-deeli, a Mahomed au r had been despatched by Maharajah 
Shore Sing—now nder of Lahore—as governor, to relieve Mecaji 
Sing, but on arriving at Bhupcyoli in progress to join hU appoint¬ 
ment, finding that the Sherghnrriu—the regal Tesddenco of Cash- 
mere—was in the possession of the rebels, he halted and wrote 
for assistance, Itejnh Gokul Sing of Juuimoo, and ether sir¬ 
dar?, were mw sent to put down the mutineers, which they 
succeeded in effecting after several engagements, in which the 
rebels wore nearly all sbin. 

\,th 1#£4 L —(jobu eii Mohy-dod-deen was then installed as 
Governor of Cashmere* During the animncr of this year Gobtib 
Sing remained a month in the Talley engaged, in collecting and 
forwarding supplies For his troops, employed at tins time under 
the famous Zomwar Sing, in reducing Thibet, on whose tmdc in 
filmwUwool, ctc. T this merchant prince had early set his eye. 
Soon aftor this the governor met with a repulse at Ghflgit, 
which entouraged several of the hostile tributary rajahs to rebel. 
Combining their force?, they pressed the governor m hard that 
he was fain to apply for assistance from Lahore. 11 is son, Sheiktl 
Emsm-oo-deen, wm accordingly dcFp&lchifd with an army of 
fifteen thousand men to hi? assistance by the new ruler of Lahore 
—Muliarajali ileqra Sing— who had succeeded tu the guddtc 
(throne), IOn the approach of this overwhelming reiiifomF- 
meat the rebels ilis^nR^ and the sheikh went to pay his Tc-qjccLs 
to Ilia father, the governor, who associated him in the government. 
At length Gokum Moby-ood-fleen, being in an Infirm state of 
health, left his son, Sheikh Emaro-oodeen, es governor, nnd pro¬ 
ceeded to Lahore, to pay his respects at conrt. Fie wa?, how¬ 
ever, taken III on the road, returned to Cashmere, and there died, 
after ruling the country live years, In the time of Mohy- 

ood-dcen the cholera created great havoc amongst the inhabitants* 
no hm than twenty-three ihousand of whom arc stated to have 
died in the city of Srinugger 

An interval of anarchy at Lahore occurs at this period, until 
at length the undisciplined arrogance of tho Sikh soldiery led 
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tii eiii to iHVJbfa the British territory across the Batlej, in Decem¬ 
ber 1845. The Huupaign of 1^45-C on the SutfeJ ensued p ter- 
iiimnling in the defeat &f the Sikh armies At the hntlles of 
Moodkhee, lerozeshuh, A ill will, and Sobriion, ami the tmHtary 
occapAtion of Lulmre by the British army in February, 
wcceeded by a treaty and the establishment of Dliallcep &mg t a 
dtiUl of eighty on the throne of Uie Pimjaub. with La)I Slug aa 
minister of ltie queen regent. Cashmere being made ovrr to llnjah 
Golatib Sing, of Jntnmoa, for a comideTQiion of something under 
a niflihiu. Sterling —say £7611,000. 

We need nnt enter on the intrigues of that period ; sufficient 
to say, that tin the approach of Cfohiul Sing’s general to lake 
[wsisc^ioti of Cashmere, the Governor—Sheikh Kmum-Do-duon— 
acting under secret instructions from the Lahore durbar, refused 
to surrender his trust, and, collecting his followers, succeeded hi 
heating lack Golauh Sing's troope, lie haul even formed am¬ 
bitious designs for a Mulmmcdan confederacy, to defy alike thu 
Sikhs and the Brill si, 11 is resources, however, were manifestly 
inadequate to such a project, and on a British force advancing 
hi JuuiiRoo, he was induced to surrender. Maharajah Golaub 
Sing, of duriimori, thus became independent ruler of Cashmere 
ami the Kohistan—hill country—of the I’linjaul in a.d, IS47. 

TW sketch of history, of which this is an abridgment, here 
ends. The History of Cashmere subsequent to this period pre¬ 
sent lot few incidents, and is too recent to bo regarded from the 
standpoint of historical investigation. Supported by thu British 
Government, and much influenced by the wise counsels of Sir 
Henry Lawrence—the Resident of Lahore—and succeeding 
governors of the Pimjaub, Maharajah Golaub Sing, by prudent* 
and adherence to lib treaty obligations, established hU dynasty 
on the throne of Cashmere, In the perilous year 1857 ho 
remained loyal, and oven faruisli etl a contingent," whose moral 
support at the seigu of Dollii was considerable. He died « il0n 
after, leaving the kingdom U, his eldest son, the lute Muburujnli 
Ruobcer Sing, who, alsn-^guided by prudent*, nod fallowing 
the traditions of Ida family—continued the wise policy of his 
predecessor. 

We may assume Uw present ruler of Cashmere to he on the 
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whole tolerably well n ffectod towards hi? feudal suzerain Uio 
British Government. Ilts interest* demand it! But it must l>e 
eonfeesod that in view to our approaching relations — trade and 
otherwise—with Central Asiu t ansi with Russia in tlic back- 
ground, tbe existence of an army on our flank, twenty thorns- 
and strong, is a fact that should not be overlooked. The 
readier of these 1 pages will Sinve seen that Cashmere—and why 
not North-west India?- — ka$ hten, in ancient times f invaded h$ 
the mite * fjJ Yateii i,* from Umiak Indian, and Qkilgii, ns also 
from Kashgar and Tarbund y by Lab, and nvt-r the Kara K-oruiu 
range,—routes by no ineanH so inaccessible to tlie passage nf 
barbarous hordes of Kirghiz, and other Asiatic nomads, as is 
generally supposed. At any rate, the threat of snch a thing in 
the event of war, might assuredly Ins reported to by an astute 
enemy, with a view of disturbing our political equanimity, and of 
locking up the European garrison of India, 

This remit! we ate now opening out for trade, and let it not lie 
Forgotten that ic/jera trade can Jtow war can fallow! and some 
might even confess doubts whether the policy we are Inaugurat¬ 
ing in that quarter may not, at auyrctfe, ho premature, rmtil the 
army and state of Cashmere be absolutely at our disposal for 
defend Eve purposes. To tins end, amongst the first step?* would 
appear to bo the appointment of a permanent Resident at the 
court of Cashmere (Smugger}, witli* perhaps, a few officers to 
organise a system of frontier defences in imperial interests * f or 
even—in view of eventualities—-the formation of a British con¬ 
tingent. Let me not Le mistaken ; as before said, our treaty 
obligations bind ns + I would not, therefore, seek to weaken, but 
rather to confirm and strengthen the Cashmere State, whose 
chief—far from a jealous exclusiveness—should seek to draw 
closer his relations with the British, 

Holding in view that pressure m the jftmfe of a rival or enemy 
may be considered the surest means of checking his advance, it 


* About A. 0, I53&P Mina Hydwiud £ynd Khan of Kashgar in vailed 
Cashmere by tile rente of LaAik and the Sindo valley of L-u- PertfUnhaii : 
and jv fr.n.i fcn in I .V “ a nephew of the above Mir/a llydcr invaded Cm3i- 
mere with an army of twelve thousand Knshgumeifi; at id earlier, wo 
road of nniiLL-Hi of Muph Jlild others from H^laklhali by the 

line of Yaaam and Qbilgit, over tlie Baregil Vaa 
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would seem, then, that strong governments and armies in Persia, 
Afghanis then, and C Kshntcfo are Amongst tiie tjiic moans of 
checking further advance* of the groat northern power, a colossus 
which, if it fail nnt to piece* from it* turn Mf, must: Always 
affect the politics of Jiulin, nnd in times of war may threaten, or 
seriously influence, the destinies of the eastern world, not to 
mention Europe. In contemplation of events such as these 
speculations Ap|wnr to suggest, it may be that Cashmere is des¬ 
tined to play a great part in the fat-ore history of oar Indian 
empire. At this stags of Its history a Homan politician would 
doubtless exclaim with Scipio- “bdmtfa at, deientia eet!— 
Cashmere must be occupied up to the Indus.” Our more honest 
policy, unless compel lad to other measures by hostile event;:, will 
probably I* Confmmda at! Strengthen it, and render it tJws 
great northern bulwark of our Indian empire, of which, indeed, 
it h a feudatory though outlying province. The great river 
fiMlwr, in its entire course, then would become the northern 
bon ml my of British India. 

Many reasons might ho adduced why this noble country, lying 
on ottr Jtank, should he occupied by us I it boimde our frontier 
to the Indus—that ancient and natural boundary of HiudusiJuht I 
It would form a vast depot of supplies for our advancing armies, 
and it forms, in fact, the great north-west bastion of India. A 
good score of reasons—moral, political, and military—might be 
giuui for its becoming ’“all red." As long, l;imra < l ns the 
present chief, adheres to his treaty obligations, it is difficult bn 
“® boW'ftuy pretest lor its absorption into the British imperial 
*j~Lm can ta brought about. 

The Cashmere army—recruited ns it in from IMgras, tlw 
maharajah’* tribe—appears to mo thu most vulnerable [mint, 
Aida lie armies have not always been ioyal to the chiefs who 
(neglect to) pay thorn I but who, nevertheless, must always I« 
lield responsible for their acts I Hitherto, it must 1* confessed 
that this army has been loyal to its chief, and not unfriendly to 
ourselves. Nevertheless, the History of Cashmere exhibits at 
least one mutiny of the troop* forming its garrison. Hostile 
invasions, also, from more than one quarter have been recorded ; 
sometime* with the concurrence of the Cashmere Government! Js 
there any chance of such a contingency in the future t It is an 
import-nut question* 
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We have seen that the routes from the north and north-west 
—- though presenting fearful obstacles—-are by no means m im¬ 
pervious to Asiatic: arm Sen as kaa been supper J; and we may 
he quite «imre that* in time of war in Europe—though no mm^on 
occurred—pressure in the form of threatened iaTOslon might he 
brought to bear hi that quarter by our grtal northern rival, a 
colons whoso development eastwards since the Crimean war is 
all tho more vigoronsly riiroeied towards India and the East! 

I do not say but that Cashmere, nndor its present well nffiecleil 
chief, might not, with political management, Imade a valuable 
bulwark and auxiliary even ha its present form, slightly modified; 
and my remarks do not point to any arbitrary straining of the 
present relations. The whole question la an open one; and in 
tins case expediency and political good faith may possibly ho 
made to work together to the mutual advantage of both 
countries,* 


* These remarks were written twenty-five yeaoa ago, The aitn^tinn 
In now { 1880 } aoiiiewhrit chang'd; but I would grtali po^hrtl duhnwn oh, 
a ikong point, ami advocate its mcorponit b*a within our [tu- 

In-rial military system* 
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flHIS noble man has been cursorily alluded to in Chapters 


_L TI + and VII! n and has often l«>en described by travellers* 
For details, Cunningham** learned essay on the Architecture of 
Cashmere should bo consol to<l , More it may bo briefly staled 
that the present Tempi*—with its cloisters and precincts —was 
[•( lilt (or at least restored) nt dates between &20—720 a.d. t by 
Ranadilya ami Lnlita litvA; and the site was probably occupied 
lij a temple of a date long anterior to the present interesting 
ttnn. The central chamber once contained a figure of the- Bon 
God in but chariot, which was destroyed by the Mnhomedan*. 
It contained also a bust of the Hindoo Triads — Brahma, tins 
Creator, at mam; Vislmti, the Preserver, at noon; and Siva, 
the Destroyer, at erm ; such also being a symbol of the Son— 
the “mystic orb triform Ph #f the YedEe hymn to Shryn (the 
Sun), translated by Bir W, Jones, which emblem appears in a 
niche over the doorway* Cunningham concludes his notice of 
this temple in the following words :— 

“J can Almost fancy that the creation of this s Sun Tempt* p 
“was suggested by the magnificent sunny prospect which its 
“position commands, It overlooks the finest view in Cashmere, 
“and, perhaps, in the known world. Beneath it lies the Para- 
“ disc of the East, with its sabred streams and ccdani glens, it* 
“brown ordtinrds and green fields surrounded m all sides by 
“vast snowy mountains, whose lofty peaks seem to smile upon 
“ die IwAntiful valley below, Sneh is tins daily prospect from 
11 this happy spot, but them am occasional scenes, whkb for suh- 
“lime nisgmttttnce, can scarcely ins equalled, and certainly can- 
“not 1>e anrpasaed; thus when the blue sky was completely 
u shrouded by heavy masses of elonds + which spanned the valley 
“ftotu side to side, I once saw the evening sun burst suddenly 
“forth through the Baranioola Pass. * * * ■ * The vast 
“extent of the Pcen* makes it sublime, for this magnificent view 
“of Kashmir is no prelty peep into a hilf-ruile gfen, but the* full 
“display of a valley sixty miles in breadth and upwards of a 
“hundred mites in length, the whole of which lies beneath the 
“ken of the ‘wonderful Martund/” 
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Kflt M—frunpf# trfM $ohrttf&4 Temp)* lA tht Huaihul Lift, Cn^mArt, 

CflajJ. IY.f 

[Tl*is tojnple nmy be rcgantiil a* typical of Cashmere archi- 
lecture, anil closely nssimitiites to tliosc Still Found (►stunt at 
I’mulrelhnn, l’alhun, Pynch, fttid elsewhere.] See po«e 161 . 
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TEMPLES, kc. 

(ly Pandrt&tm t a temple dedicated to Siva—not a Boodhist 
temple a? some times supposed — being bo near to the (inborn 
capitol, Srinugger (two miles), it h (Kite most frequently visited. 
Tts name i.-i a corruption of the Sanskrit word w PurAna- T 'Di*thiri,a 
(old capitol), It was built by Pniiha about *.o. 920* It lb 
atK'jut twenty-two feet square, with a height of fortj-Foar feet, 
and stands in the middle of n pond or tank one hundred and 
twenty-five feet square. ft escaped destruction when Abhi- 
mtinya set (ire to his capital, which reduced the other hm^tonc 
buildings to quicklime. Between this point and Paniphr lie 
ftntue re fi] ark able fragments,, amongst them a monolithic pillar 
which must have been thirty-six feet in height. Us lower portion 
supported by huge female figures* with long plaited tnjBses like 
the Greek. The largest fragment weighs twenty-eight tons, and 
contains three hundred and seventy-fire cubic feet. This symbol 
(evidently the Phallic emblem of the Greeksj was probably 
erected by Prorar&Bciiim about a.i>. 41U. 

(2). Pathvn signifies n “road 71 —net a 41 town* 11 Them are 
two temples on the high road* about thirty-three feet and twenty- 
four feet square* with respective heights of sixty-scren and 
forty-eight feet. These temples were built about a.D, 90D T by 
Sankrnpore. 

(S)* Pydchf a small temple containing some exquisite carving* 
situate nt a vilJsge and penguunah of the same nanse„ which sig- 
nifiee tl clear water," wm built- S>y Raji Nar or K and, about a,p + 
490* Dedicated to SWa. 

There are many other temples throughout the valley, but ns 
the above have been cited os examples at page |U1 P their dements 
are here given. 
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SECTION II. 

THE KOHISTHAN OF THE PUNJAUlt. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

By the term Kcihisthdn is meant all those mountains 
of the lower nin^, subtending the Western arm of the 
Himalayas, called the Pir Pinjal p which shuts in the 
Valley of Cashmere, and which extends from the Indus 
to (.ho Chenitb (Aacdslnes), and the further ranges across 
that river to the Sutlej. The subject may thus he con¬ 
veniently divided into the two parts indicated 

(1) —The Highlands of the Sind-Saugor and Jobeha 

Doabs, including Pakli, Dhumtore, the EUztaas. 
Ch&ch p the Chibhil- with notices of Yoosuphzai 
and the Salt ranges. 

(2) —The Highlands of the Rcchna, B£ri p and Jullundar 

Doahs, including Kishtewor, Eudrawar, BarmAwar 
(Chumba), the Kaugra Valley, Kulii, and the 
group of associated hill principalities—Mandi, 
Sookh^t, Nadaun, etc., west of the Sutlej. (See 
’'Highlands of India/ 3 YoL I p pages 55-6.) 

The Highlands of the Sind-Saugor Dbab, above indi¬ 
cated, nearly coincide with the limits of Potowar, the 
ancient Gftkhar principality h embraced by the Indus and 
Jhcluin, forming a broken plateau, bounded on the north 
by the mountains of Haalra and south by the Salt range; 
in which Huab also occur Pharwalla, DhangulUe, and 
Rhdtas, three of the Gakhar strongholds, which will bo 
further adverted to in the course of this section. 
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PAST I—CHAPTER I. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF THE SIND-SAUGOU DOAE. 

I nlrtxlvxiorj/—Military Expeditions and Hides along 
the north-wed frmlitir— Valley of the Kwrnvm—Tfie 
Ifaz&rtis—Along the Indus—Gundy arh — Legend®— 
Roundpmdi r M arrie, and the adjacent HitU—Ooryal 
Shooting in the Salt Mange — Anecdotes — March** 
tlie Bhxd~BaugorDikd> — Hailstorms — L o ci is Us — 
Abbot tahad A Eastern llazdra — Dkumtorc—Coins* 

rplIE natural features of a country are often best dis- 
dosed by military expoditioxis m well as shooting 
trips, ami as the author has had the advantage of partici¬ 
pating in at least two such expeditions during five year? 1 
service on this frontier, ho is thus enabled to Tecall 
experiences which—as heretofore in the case of Section 
At Cashmore"—arc, perhaps, most conveniently introduced 
in the form of a narrative of personal travel 

At the closa of the Punjaub campaign several long 
marches across the Ihinjaub fell to my lot, which with 
subsequent service in tho Western BcSabfl, afforded 
considerable experience of tho regions under notice. 

During this period, and after, the author was twice 
quartered in garrison at Rawalpindi, and upwards of two 
years at Peshiiwer, so thur many opportunities of visiting 
point* of interest in dieir vicinity were afforded Having 
comparative leisure during a portion of the time, lie 
freely availed himself of the opportunity to roam the 
country on horseback 

Tho occasional ride across to Kohit in die Deraj h ilt, 
or on duties of inspection round tho north-w est frontier 
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fortresses— Shub-Kudr, Hiehni, Aboozal—the bleak camp 
of Chamkannio (close under Cherdt), to which the artillery 
moved, out each season for practice; sc vend expeditions 
into the mountains against rebellious tribes such as tho 
KAbtil-KhiSyl Wuzzeories, as also against those trouble- 
some fanatics, tho Wallaces of Sltdna, are referable to 
this period, and could not fail to present materials bearing 
un tlvia particular section of the Highlands of tho TV cstom 
Puiyauh. 

Not devoid of pleasurable excitement were these out- 
ingB, mingled with such pursuits as hawking in the 
rolling plains of Yooeuphzai and the DerajluU; hunting 
up archaologioal relics in tho wilds of HazAm, oven into 
the skirts of Cashmere, varied by the occasional cliaso of 
a wolf or ft cliink&a (ravine dcor or gazelle*), on the 
plains of Clutch, or stalk of au oorynl in the salt ranges 
of tho Jebeha or Sind-Saugor Duals, or ft cast For a ms- 
liaseer in tho Hurroli, tho Sirun, or the 1 lor. 

The experiences thus acquired will be availed of m tho 
following brief attempt to put before tho reader a few 
salient features of those districts: but first 1 must crave 
leave to assume the personal form of narrative, wherein 
—chiefly following the order of Vol. 1— my attempt w ill 
be to introduce a few elements of tho picturesque, as 
exhibited in the natural scenery, together with notices 
of the wild game to bo found along those marches; and 
hi tlib I am beholden to several friends, who have kindly 
come forward to supplement my own rather slender ex- 
in that way/ 

, The ntHjks and corners of* these rough districts uf Uijp 
-JjMid of the five men," though Bomotimea—n«y T g*™T- 


* i QjB«d to hunt th-w beautiful cratlwra an tanFBebfclt— riHo in 
.-but moit confw 1 wvv allot aiic tint way, though I how cut off 
younri from the hard* by riding them, in other parta nf ™ 

Fim j uU.br 
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ally —rugged and inhospitable, are yet not without a 
certain beauty of their own, especially to an eye appreci¬ 
ative of vEiried types of the "sublime and beautiful* 

Apart from more extended excursions, during which 1 
certainly went over a good deal of wild country, it was 

my daily habit to mount 
my horse towards the cool 
of each unemployed after¬ 
noon, and, to ride out Free 
and far towards the setting 
sun; a pause to see him 
oink, a glance around at 
the darkening landscape, 
and then a gallop back to 
Xu. tH—I’m jcm Suit ra;!^ comp as fast ns ground 

permitted, to dress for mess; such was my "habit of Iife ,p 
in those days of my “Quarter of a Century in the 
Funjnub r 

1 will first recount a military experience. 

In December, 1850* my valued friend and brother 
officer, Captain (Dick) Mocham, was murdered by robbers 
whilst travelling on the Demjhftt frontier, and a force 
was organized to avenge him on the tribes who were 
harbouring the murderers. I had volunteered to accom¬ 
pany ibis force, which was assembling under that distin¬ 
guished officer, Sir Neville Chamberlain. After some 
attempt to do duty with the cavalry of the Guides, then 
under command of Colonel—now Sir Harry—humsdon, 
I joined No. I Funjaub Front ier Battery, with which 
T ttorved throughout the expedition. The force assembled 
at Kobat in December, 1859, and consisted of some six 
or seven thousand frontier troops with thirty British 
officers. Little shot was Hying on that occasion,, but 1 
wiks glad to have an opportunity to serve in a highland 
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expedition under so able a commander as Sir Neville. 
The experience of rough marching was considerable, 
and rather startling at times. My immediate com* 
I nan dor, Cap tain — m iw \f aj ■ ir-Gencral — J. R Slad e n t 
certainly did not spare hk horses, or shrink from ground 
I should have previously considered impracticable for 
“stirrup” artillery! The enemy made a sort, of stand in 
the upper ranges, hut 
neither the field ar¬ 
tillery nor cavalry 
could follow them 
further than a march 
or two beyond the 
K u jfr u m f thougt 3 they 
occupied the valley 
whilst the infantry 
and mountain guns 
elided the enemy m far m Speeu-wjin and Jooni in the 
higher ranges of the “Suliomdn fp or “Pushtoo” hills. Wo 
—the mounted branch—occupied the “Valley of the 
Kunum / 1 but I had the satisfaction of being present at 
the burning of Zungi Shah's (the murderer's) village or 
stronghold—where his family was seized—but he hitiiself p 
for the time, escaped to other sections of the tribe of 
Wuzzccrics (MaliRoods), and a second expedition had to 
go out after hltn r 1 am glad to add that the ruffian 
was ultimately caught and hanged for the murder of 
my poor friend 

It was on this occasion that the slight experience of 
those Trans-Indus valleys alluded to in Section XVI 
of “Highlands of India," was acquired. The remarks 
on the topographical aspects of the valleys of K urrum, 
Khdst, and Diwdr, need not be recapitulated, hut instead 
an extract from my journal may, perhaps, interest (see 
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Appendix I.}, as more fully bearing on the picturesque 
aspects and natural scenery of the region embraced by 
the outer or Eastern ^SuUomins” and the Pushtoo bills, 
the dividing ridge between India (Alba) and Kdbul, a 
tract which, though generally rugged* is not without fer¬ 
tility and picturesqueness at certain points. The clear 
etroatn of the Kumim flowing down the valley, at places 
sparkling round rocky bluflk, anon calmly widening into 
fertilizing channels as it meanders between banks fringed 
with alder bushes and willows amidst patches of alluvial 
land, on which a few Tillages and water mills dot the 
landscape; a pool or eddy suggestive of mahascer; rug¬ 
ged uplands bounding the valley, rising into mountains 
uf considerable elevation on both sides; hem and there 
a solitary forest tree, perhaps a semnl (cotton tree}* 
standing forth from tho normal flat, a landmark to the 
wayfarer; now and then a ridge crowned, may 1>0 F by a 
group of wild, fanatical, blue-dad p shield-backed Wu^ze- 
cries watching the Feringheo foe, perhaps brandishing 
their tulwars (swords) in tho sun; tho white tents of tho 
British and the (lark-brown huts of the allies; whilst 
scattered along the riverain plateaux strings of camels, a 
few elephants, and the glittering phalanx of the troops 
w inding up the hillside in column, out of the valley, to 
the attack, or iti^croasing the river after the return from 
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tho assault; such ore elements of the picturesque which 
might be made much of by tlio military artist I* myself, 
was only enabled to make one or two fugitive sketches 
of these suggestive scones, chiefly* if I mistake not, from 
horseback. 

Such is a reminiscence of this remote valley in the 
years 1859-GO, 

Here also it may, perhaps, be well to introduce another 
military experience in the Hazara district—namely, our 
military demonstration to Derbuod and Umb h on the 
Indus, in 1H0S, m illustrative of the picturesque aspects 
of Upper Hazdra, another march of the same Indus 
frontier. 

During the autumn of that year, the Jadoum and their 
associated tribesmen at Kublul, opposite Torbela, on the 
Indus, urged also by those persistent enemies of the 
British Government, the fanatics of Sit Ana across tho 
river, began a system of menace and coercion of our 
subjects at Humcpore and elsewhere in HazAra, whom 
they would kidnap h sow up in mussocks (leather water¬ 
skins), and so tow across the Indus. If the hapless ones 
survived this ordeal then a heavy ransom was iuilietccL 
Their aggressions had become so intolerable that a force 
had to go out to protect the frontier. On the 9th of 
October, 1898* a force—of which my battery formed a 
component part—marched for that purpose, but ok the 
details are purely military it may suffice to add them 
in an appendix, confining myself in this place to tho 
picturesque aspect of tlio district alluded ter.* 

The "picturesque "—of which ibis volume profess to 
treat—was chiefly represented by tho great north river 
Indus or Abu Win (Father of Waters)* emerging from the 
dark mountains of Dardosth&n* thence roaring over its 
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winding and rocky bed along the tortuous valley, towards 
Torbdla and the Clhlch, enclosed by dark gneiss and 
sandstone reeks* towering into the plutonie lulls of 
syenite—the upper ranges. The grand gorge from which 
the Indus emerge®, Is bounded on one side by the JC Black 
Mountain/' on the other by Mah&bun—the Aomos of the 
Greeks—looming as far down as "Gnndgurh^ tho cele¬ 
brated “Mountain of Thunder* On either side of the 
great river, villages of wild tribes, such as Umrsate, 
Othmanwiis, and Jadoons, are ^relied on the river ter* 
races and stony plateaux across the river; an occasional 
strip of fertility in the re-entering alluvial bends and 
lateral glens of the great river, varied by reaches of rock 
and sand immediately on the river shores; the mountains 
on each side rising into bleak eminences and plateaux, 
generally stony, but occasion ally crowned with sparse Hr, 
and not without a nigged piciurastpeness, presenting^ 
however, a type of inhospitable mountain so different 
from tho glorious forest-clad Himalayas of India proper! 

1 have mentioned " Gundgurh/ 3 which terminates this 
group; and, indeed, any picture of Hazara would bo in¬ 
complete without some reference to that extraordinary 
block of mountain, which extends for about thirty miles 
down the left bank of the Indus, and then juts into tho 
plain, forming the north-west buttress of the ChrielL 

IJ TLiia Is one of the most remarkable mottntains in the world. 
It is a n>ek of black clay slate, capped with lim£$tone. about 
thirty miles in length p an ft rising to nlouL 4 P 500 feet above the 
sea. It is generally inaccessible on the cistern face, but three 
consIdcroWc fissures rnn into the Tnoantoin by a gradual ascent, 
nntil they have climbed about half the entire altitude. Tho 
north-east comer of the mountain is accessible. Being isolated 
by valleys, nntl not scarped with precipices on the western mce, 
Onnigurh might at Brat view appear eaay of conquest, but the 
fact has been proved to bo far otherwise. 
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Its main strength is undoubtedly in the valour of its inhabi¬ 
tants ; but this Is assisted by local peculiarities. The northern 
portion of tbo mountain is a table upon which, and in the ravines* 
dwell about four thousand in habitants of the Mushwnni tribe* 
one of the bravest races in tho world. The remainder of the 
mountain is a long sharp ridge, of which the spurs only, which 
descend westwards towards the Indus, are inhabited. The ridge 
itself is rugged,, and wholly destitute of water. Thus the northern 
portion* called Srikot, i& a natural fortress, victualled and garris¬ 
oned, and its extent being inconsiderable, tbo inhabitants con see 
almost from their dwellings tbo movement of an enemy beneath* 
and can muster rapidly at any threatened point to meet the danger* 

All the ascents to the mountain arc extremely steep and nigged * 
Tbo mountain is filled with a thorny jungle* mixed with scattered 
rocks, behind which sharpshooters find occurs cover. Hie deep 
Indus* without a boat* is close nt band, beyond which the inhabi¬ 
tant* can retire upon inflated hides if hard preyed. The opposite, 
or western, border of the river, is occupied by warlike independent 
tribes closely allied to those of the mountain. These tribes readily 
afford shelter to fugitives, and as readily come forward themselves 
to aid in the defence o t Gundgurh* 

A soldier who considers these facts, will not marvel at the 
fame this mountain has acquired in the Funjaub* It is one cs-f 
the few points at which Ntfdir Shah failed, being Iktc signally 
defeated; and in his battles it maintained its fame as a virgin 
fortress, the la?t befog the more bloody and disastrous defeat of 
Hume Sing+ the hero of the Sikhs at Nam/' 

It may bo added, that it was on this mountain that 
the distinguished Jame* Abbott —to whom I am indebted 
for the above extract—took his stand in 1848-49* during 
tbo Punjaub War, having a hostile army of seventeen 
thousand Sikhs at Humepore nn ono dank, and another 
of twelve thousand P&th&ns at Attock on the other. 
Hero ho held his ow r n s supported by his brave moun¬ 
taineers, during the entire Punjaub War. 

An occasional tiger is found on this mountain: my 
friend* Gonoml James Abbott, informs me ho shot two on 
Chmdgurh during the above period. 


m 
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To follow up tins above description of Gund or “Gunj"- 
ghur—the Mountain of Thunder—it may bo added that 
a legend*relates that within its hollow bowels "Russaloo," 
the heroic son of Stdivaliilna—a sort of Punjauhi Rustum 
—is fabled to have shut the Ricbns Tcra, after having 
slain his three brothers, the Richusses Fehoon, Rn.gr- 
putt, and ChindifL It was, in fact, into Hits mountain 
that the Hero “Russaloo'’ chased the Giant Tom, who is 
supposed at the present day to he shut up within its 
caverns. Occasionally he endeavours to escape, but At 
view of Russaloo’s bow hanging at the entrance, he re¬ 
turns into the bowels of the reck with terrific roar. 

** to the darkest gloom ha turns hb stepfl with hideous roar, 
"Which Ithcka the mountain to it* fca*e p and thrilla tlm allriyhtuil 
ahoro, f ' 

It is a curious fact that mysterious rumblings—not 
attributable to earthquake or thunder—have, at times, 
emanated from this mountain; but of late—since the 
great cataclysm of the Indus m 1 S3!}—these sounds 
have altogether or nearly ceased. James Abbott thus 
accounts for thin mysterious circumstance— 

I account far this iumd r and its cessation^ in the following 
manner ,.'—Gundgvrh ia the last mountain in the Ion# deep trough 
of the Indus. Sounds uttered in narrow passes of that irtrogh 
are multiplied like the human voice iu a speaking trumpet. The 
last wave of sound is reflected from Gandgurh a the lust mountain 
of the chain. It seems to people of the plain to be the uttemace 
of the mountain Itself . About one hundred and fifty miles above 
(aundgurh the Indus cleaves the snowy Caucasus, being scarped 
on either hand by gigantic cliffs,— large masses of these cliffs 
plunging into the deep stream created a wave of sound, which 
was borne onward by the conducting agency of the mountains cm 
either hand, and eventually came to the plains reflected from 
Gundgurh + But about a<d< 1839 an enormous mass of the over- 


* For ft detail of this legend, mm Appendix it tod of tJdfl Mctitm* 
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hanging cliff Fell into the river channel so as to tljiro up the river 
for nienthsj, until the overflow of the fieeimiukUxl waters burst 
the dam enJ deluged the entire valley, eurnung awajf alike I ho 
Tock t the forest, and the very soil. It is easy to suppose that 
such a fall would hear with It nil the eniniblsng masses of the 
clifTp and leave n dear nnd solid scarps which for many years 
would not sheil any coii&hlcrahlo mass into the river. 

To tlio above lucid explanation of this mysterious 
afflatus of Gundgurb, I may note that nearly opposite 
Derbund a spot was pointed out to mo where un entire 
regiment of SEfchft—having camped on an alluvial strip 
of land closely under the mountains abutting on the river 
—were swept away into the river and destroyed by this 
flood I have put a mark on the sketch where this cat¬ 
astrophe occurred The effects of this great cataclysm 
were both felt and heard as the rumbling from an earth¬ 
quake for many hundred miles down the riven At Attack, 
lower dow n, many buildings, and, of course, many boats, 
were swept, away. The stream of the Kabul river waa 
rolled back m far as Naoshera, where some of the build¬ 
ings were swamped; but this phenomenon has, in a less 
degree, slnco occurred, in floods of the Indus, which w ill 
frequently rise forty or sixty feet in a few hours. Trees 
were shown me on whose tops men had taken refuge for 
several days, till the flood subsided 
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One or two sketches I was able to make may aid to 
supplement, this rather meagre outline; an extract from 
til) 1 journal of those days, including a “day 1 ** thick shoot¬ 
ing on the upper Indus/' may farther cud the picture 1 
could wish to reproduce of this wild and weather-beaten 
country side, inhabited as it is, also, by cl mis aw rugged 
and untamed as the wild stony hills amidst the soli¬ 
tudes of which they dwell Still not without traits nf 
heroism and honour are many of these wild tribes, and 
even high elements of attachment and capacity of co¬ 
hesion were these wild people found to jxjsscss, as educed 
by the mild but firm patriarchal sway of Major (now 
General) James Abbott, their first European ruler** 

One morning I rode down the left bank of the Indus 
from Derbund, under the shadow of Gundgurh, past 
TorbckL There, amidst the boulders of the Indus, T lrud 
the pleasure of ro&ktng the acquaintance of a brother 
oilicor p Captain (now Sir) Frederick Roberts, who was 
crossing into Yoosuphmi to Topi as Quartcr-M aster 
General of the field force then assembling. In company 
with another distinguished (cavalry) officer, Colonel J.\V. 
— whose regiment was at Tortola—wo enjoyed, on the 
river shore, a frugal repast l had afterwards to ride back 
to Torbela, where —being hospitablj' entertained for the 
night by the officer left in charge of the camp — we next 
day enjoyed a glorious day's cluck shooting at the mouths 
of the Siruiip a sketch of which I am privileged to re¬ 
produce from the "Eastern Hunters/* the work of a 
valued brother^ f quote my own w'ords— 

The variety of iliwfc to 1 hj found In India is certainly very great 
But I tld ilk in wo country have 1 fonnd it more so than in that 


* See Miswfi]I hkoiu a N end of Li&n IL 
+ Captain .1. I 1 . Newell, lata Aast,U.G-‘tt Ag^nt Statea. 
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of the Upper Indus and its tributaries. f recollect five being 
shot off a small pool near Attack* each one of a different species; 
and I myself had once a most enjoyable morning'll duet shooting 
during the Umbcyla campaign at Tortala, at the mouth of the 
Birnn* Ln the Upper Hax&ra country, On that occasion* out of 
eight couple lagged, seven different species were found* including, 
I remember, a splendid specimen of the great mountain mallard. 
The day wag a very tanipcstous one. A heavy gale was roaring 
down the river from the wild gorges above tfmb and the moun¬ 
tains of Derbtmd, where on r camp lay during the winter of 1868-4, 
and flights of dock and ted were blown about In nil directions* 
One Incident of the day's sport worth commemorating was n suc¬ 
cessful right and left shot: I brought down a teal far op to wind¬ 
ward with one bamS, Ray at an angle of forty-five degrees* when, 
turning to aim at another—which I also killed—tta first in fulling 
struck the brim of my hat, and dropped dead at my feet just m I 
had pulled the second trigger. Once scattered, the ducks went 
down the river before the wind, and then a very remarkable sight 
presented itself. They ail seemed to rally, and forming one long 
line—stretching from tank to hank, right across the river, there 
some hundred yards broad—worked their flight slowly up on 
their return. The wind was so strong that their progress was 
hut slow, certainly not much faster than a mam could walk* and 
1 was enabled ta mount my horse and gallop towards tliem near 
enough ta get a raking shot, bad the animal I rode been steady 
enough to have allowed mo ta aim. The little Arab, however* 
had been excited by a long gallop across tire Rands from the 
mouth of the Sinn, close opposite ta the fort and village of 
Xubbul, on the Opposite tank of the river, This was still belt! 
by a few of the enemy, the remnant of the Sltana fan wipes, at that 
tirno engaged with the force under Sir N. Chamberlain in the 
Umbcjlii pass across the Indus. Sit-ana itself was distant scarcely 
three miles np the river, und altogether, shooting under tlie very 
nose of the enemy, added somewhat to the zest of one of the 
pleasantest day*' wild fowl ehooting I ever had, U crime on to 
rain, occasionally mixed with bitter aleel* m the afternoon, and I 
was glad to accomplish the sixteen miles hack into comp at Dur¬ 
ban! before nightfall 

Prooccding, in consecutive order, we have now to con- 
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sider the Mume - Hills (7457)! together with Dhnmtore, 
Abbottabnd (41tiG) p and the HigUimdfi of the Eadern 
Hazaras, 

Rawiilpmdi p the chief military station of the district, 
may* perhaps, conveniently ho made the central starting 
point from which to conduct tho reader to such point* 
as it, is desired to introduce. 

Many a time, whilst quartered at Rawalpindi, has the 
author, riding out from the station in the early dawn 
before “gunfire/ and carrying the cool of tho morning 
with him as he advanced up tho hill, arrived on the 
terre-plem of the “Mail” at Mania before nino aun., 
and found himself an hour later sitting comfortably at 
breakfast with his hospitable eld friend, \V.0, P Command¬ 
ant of the dep&t there. Very enjoyable wore such 
morning rides,—often also made in company of another 
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* Should lah MarhL Following tho adlilcrfttton current in id* youth, 
the Author Would, ah in tlie cjusc of Cfujhmfjv (K^mirt atitl couliuuo to 
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excellent friend, J.W., carried out on five horses each. 
We wore used to consider ourselves well started if on the 
road clear of the station before the morning gun Hrod- 
Soou after reaching our first relay of horses at Batmeow, 
twelve miles off, one enter? the hills saluted by the 
hoarse crow of the franco lin partridge; then up the 
ravine, fringed with oleanders, into the spurs wooded 
with tenffifolia? from amidst which the cuckoo's 

wild note resounds from the plno-elad slopes—a home-like 
sound, and one so suggestive of spring and early summer I 
again, as one parsed along some wooded grove the * 4 cus¬ 
hat dove, with note of jog and peue* and Ion” would 
greet one, All nature seemed to breathe an air more 
pure and sweet the farther one advanced into the higher 
levels. A last change of horses at Trt't, and then we ride 
merrily on to the great brewery at the foot of the hist 
steep ascent into Mu mu. Here the hospitable agent 
often had a glass of ale to oiler the occasional traveller. 
Up the zigzag, past the Lawrence Asylum, we soon 
arrive at the ^Observatory,” on the fcerre-plein of Murrie 
lull station, whence a panorama of mountain scenery 
bursts on our vision not easily to tm forgot ten. 

At B4racow—alluded to as the first stage of ibis little 
journey—there is a treacherous hill stream, often scarcely 
a foot deep, but after rain a thundering torrent, down 
which horse and man—and even mail-carts—have been 
rolled: mote than one traveller has there met his cikL 
The stream enlarges into a deep and remarkable [mho! below 
the native village of B&racow, where 3 have seen a shoal 
of large mahaseer fish sailing about on the top of the 
water, their heads and dorsal Hus plainly visible above 
the surface. 

A ride along the foot of these hills is very remarkable, 
and leads ono into most wild and weird nooks and 
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recesses Ravines cut fay torrents below, rather than 
ridge$ above, the level of the country, characterize this 
region of the Punjaub. This is the laud of the Oakham 
To the left, lies Ivoorpore* where a fine old Gakhar chief— 
a pensioner of government—used formerly to reside; one 
whoso wrecked fortunes had been saved by that able and 
humane ruler of Haz&ra already mentioned (General Ab¬ 
bott), whose rule of that large province rends like ft 
romance of tho best times of Eastern story. Called unto 
that war-tormented province as Boundary CormuissiontT, 
in five years Abbott reduced it to a state of peace and 
plenty; and with unlimited sway over tribes previously 
cut-throats and rubber*, ho had occasion to exercise his 
prerogative of capital punishment only once during his 
patriarchal, wise, and beneficent regime. 

On the south-east of Edraeow, up the ravines of the 
Sow&u river* the old Gakhar stronghold of 4H PhnrwaBn l|,# 
(Perfack) is found, some miles from this point, on n spur 
of the lower hills, in a wild country flanked by broken 
and desolate ravines, and more than one morass girdles 
in the broken bluff on which the ruined fort is built 

It is an extraordinary fact that "Bam Chunder/ h the 
Iloro of the Rankyfina, is stated in Pimjaub tradition 
to have been born at Perhola-—or Pharwalla, as it is now 
called—and is fabled thence to have wandered south to 
Rajgurh, ploughing a gigantic furrow from the west point 
of the Kumngji mountain, which is to this day called 
Rjitiisl I!ulkna = Rrtma h * furrow, being, in fact, a vast cleft 
or chasm between two parallel strata of sandstone.f 

* Thin fort wft-H destroyed by Bab&r iu 1S23L For jut iLiBtorkaJ notu 
on HtamlbAfid tho Gakhui, 3 refer the reader to 11 The Hi^likinb of 
InilM,” Yul. L, |ja^u +E i Uj which, however, I juld tome additiMul 
|iArtiunlnm from General Abbott's Note* un the subject. Sea Appendix. 

" Gonar.il Xiidlh Abbott, in the No to* to hii cAoellunt trcatiHc on The 
BalltuU ami ntl/t t>f the Pu ujti u^, mentions ill ie, and founds upon it 
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A regiment—H.M/s 51*t—at JUwidpmdi, used to hunt 
this wild, broken country with a pack of foxhounds 
They could scarcely bo always followed on horseback p 
but often has the author viewed from the create of the 
precipitous bluffs or "kuikls/ 1 the pack running their game 
across a country, I suppose, almost unparalleled in fox¬ 
hunting annals. If I recollect rightly, the qnnny was 
usually a jackal^ not do I recall at this moment over 
meeting a fox in my numerous rides about the wild 
country adjacent; but wolves, jackals, hares, gazelles, 
abound tliroughout the district, with peafowl, francolm 
and grey (cinereous) partridges in the lower hills, and 1 
am informed that goorul (chamois) arc found in the 
slopes of the lower Himalayas adjacent to this district, 
but I never saw ono. 

I myself enjoyed hut little sport in the immediate 
vicinity of Rawalpindi, where my military duties were of 

Ufad otW collateral bints. a saggeitatm that Ram Ckunder wu a native 
ui HlMtAia, wh cm ancient nome u*& OwlUuw. Ho iiddfl*— "TTm singular 
‘'dinpgHWHlwe from history nf Use Kingdom of Aodia after the death 
“ el Uaraa may well cause doubt whether the modem Oude can k his 
“burthplia *; but the anther of the Hamuyana (ValmikL}, may have in 
'■igTifUMce adopted the Amlin of hits day. The Hindoo! object that 
Uhundur wait from Aodh Of Otitic, hat the ancient name of JIazAra 
“and i£a northern m mm tains was OodialLDL" Abbott further nates that 
(Judiaagri waa the ancient name of Lahore* and that a city of the eante 
name esutd on the J helum nw tta modern city. It ha* to k added, 
however* that a Itaja Ram Cbundor vil eighth in decent of the Bolar 
Itae of Snarajbun Rajpoot** and fln Bribed abuu t the second century. 
a. tv This QodipOW (Me war) family of Kajpuoti;, derive from Nour* 
skirwon (tho justh wko reigned in Persia oJTf a.D. A Scythian o dffn 
lias been aligned to the Rahim IE uj^n L* by Tod, oa derived from A*wa 
(a horse)* but Abbott AUggasts that lews Paid} of tho Yavan or Greek* 
may he an euuoJly ptubnblo origin, Ram Eiwn " Ramoses 1 * (or I tains), 
Oiind hearing Ida effigy are found all o^r tho Sind-ftaugor Duab—hU 
phy siognomy Like tho Gnojjur tribe, the oldest in ITazara^ia a Greek 
type of face. The above fact* point U> a hiaat interesting LjuegtmiC but 
although highly suggestive* the legcudti which cluster round tku Hoaha 
of the (JurtrjrA and holy Ktrcama of tHJrndhund are. to my thinking, too 
strong por centra evidence to he restated. 
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too engrossing a nature to admit of much search for 
game; I must, therefore, trust to u friendly pen for some 
records of sport in this district; and I am privileged to 
make use of a friend's* journal on the subject of “‘Goorul 
Shooting” near Rawatlpintli, who says:— 

41 Ih 1854 the 66Ui went to Rawalpindi., where there is capital 
shooting and fishing to bo bad. In the first range of hills toward* 
Harm — the windows of which beautiful place can be seen from 
Piodi dashing sometimes in the evening sun — h a village calks I 
Xnorporc. On every hill above Noorpore are A great number of 
grand, the Indian chamois. They give very difficult, exciting 
sport* always being in precipitous* dangerous ground* or in the 
neighbourhood of H» They era very wary as a rule, though, if 
supr&fiid sleeping in tbe middle of the day by a person with suf¬ 
ficient good nerve to go into the horrible ground they lay up in* 
they may be easily killed by wire cartridges of large shot* We 
need* however, to look for them early in the morning and late in the 
evening on the gross slopes above the precipices, where they often 
gave m beantiful rifle shots from above. Our tent was under a 
largo tree at Ncorpora, and we generally had a email guard of 
Goorkhas with us, whose great delight was watching for and 
slaying with slugs the great fat wild hogs in the jungle nt the 
foot of the hills. One mt of them had a little white dog, trained 
to attract tho herd of wild pigs to where his masters aat concealed 
at otic end of the field, generally two hours or so after dusk. Tho 
pigs followed him in a body, and when within five nr six yards of 
the Goorkhas got a volley of sings or bullets cut into four, that 
almost invariably converted acme of them into pork. Small 
game, too, swarmed round corpora, and the tree over mix tent* 
wns + at limes, festooned with goorul* pigs’ beads and ham*, poa- 
oocka, hares, anil partridges. There wore also one or two tigers 
near Nwrpone, hut we never cunm across them* One, howovcTj 
was shot over water by PalHser. Leopards were numerous.” 

In tlna wi liter bears aye found liybciimtiug in the 
woods round Muiria Well do I recollect liow my gallant 
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friend, W.O., whose house stood on a spur at tho very 
edge of the forest, thick with trees rooted do™ on the 
sloping mountain side, whose tops were often close to his 
very doors, once tired ft pistol into a cavity of a tree in 
which was a hy beriming bear! Hie result was, I fancy, 
rather unexpected S Bruin proved to bo “all there,” and 
very much J *at home,” and bolting out scattered his 
enemies like chaff before the wind. 

ilaluisecr fish are found in all the lull streams here¬ 
abouts. Wild fowl abound; and an occasional tiger Is 
sometimes to be met with in tho thick scrub which, in 
places, clothes the spurs subtending the higher ranges. 

Not without a wild beauty of their own are these jugged 
and barren ravines of tho Sind-Saugor Doab; and tho 
bleak and inhospitable salt-ranges which intersect them. 
Tit is is the haunt of the ooryal, or true wild cheep of the 
l’unj&ubt Why should I not hero relate my stalk of tho 
patriarchal ram in that block of mountains which culmi¬ 
nate in tho Necla Tdkd (blue peak) of the Jhelum salt 
r=mgo? The incideut happened during one of my 
occasional outings at this period. I present a sketch 
of the ground made on tho spot.* I approached within 
fifty yards by close stalking, perhaps too near for an 
cHcclive shot, as the bullet went high of its mark, and 
simply cut the old fellow’s horns, knocking him down, 
however For several minutes lie lay ns though dead, 
but on our approach to pick him up he suddenly revived, 
and starting up, commenced running round and round us 
iu circles, till a shepherd's dug—who had accompanied 
us with his master as guide—got on his truck, and, us I 
afterwards heard, ultimately pulled him down; but tho 
natives concealer] his capture fmm rno at the time, and 
I never got his horns. He was said to bo the patriarch 
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of the "Necla Tdku" (blue peak) of the salt- range on 
the Jhelum. 

A friend* has favored me with some notes on ooryal 
shooting in the hills below Attack, and in the vicinity 
of Shaikh Bodeen m the Deragh&t, which appear to me 
so interesting that I avail myself of his kind permission 
to introduce them as an annexe, my own experiences in 
ooryal shooting being so scanty* 

Another friend, who had exceptional opportunities of 
shooting ooryal in the mountains about Attack, tells mo 
ho shot tie less than five hundred and eighty during the 
four years be lived in garrison there, in the early years 
of our occupation—hilling seven in one day—and that 
ho lias scon a herd of twenty-five ooryal swim across the 
Indus at the point whore the railway bridge now” crossed 
the river. Ho further tells me that the smaller "mark- 
hove" are found near Shaikh Bodeon, and that be once 
found a magnificent head of one that had got jammed in 
m acacia tree, which they sometimes ascend to browse. 
It seems a strange freak for a four-footed beast, but the 
fact is undoubted- and in this instance the shank of the 
fore kg was actually found still fixed in a cleft of the tree 
in which tho animal had caught himself* so to perish 
miserably of hunger. This friend tells mo that in his 
experience lie never heard the bleai of tho ooryal, whereas 
in my own very slight experience I have clearly done so, 
proving the ooryal to Lie a true xkt&p. 

To resume my own narrative—I had been at Rawal¬ 
pindi bob»re—-as early m 1^40, just after die Punjaub 
campaign—and I shall not easily forget our return down 
march from that station to Fcmzepore with the old 4-2 
Tfc . Tf , A in January* IHiiO. We went by the "Bnkrila" 

* F, E* thtBudA, It A. Me* umi of Hus chapter. 
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pass, along the old paved Sikh road to tho Jhelum, pass¬ 
ing tlie MftnikvAlla tope, erroneously supposed by some 
to bo the tomb of Bueephedu*! As wo descended the 
pass, I recollect ono of tho locking chains of a wagon 
team broke on tho steepest pitch of tho pass, and nothing 
could have saved tho team from going over tho "kudd 1 ' 
hut tho presence of mind of tho ndik (native corporal) 
who rode the near loader; instead of pulling up and try¬ 
ing to check his team, as nine out of ten M .CO.'s would 
have done in his case, ho gave tho order to "gallop/ 1 and 
went down at full gallop, swinging round tho right angle 
near the bottom of tho pass in most masterly stylo, and 
brought his team safe down tho very steep incline. Had 
ho acted otherwise, all would huvo boon rolled over, to a 
moral. After crossing the Jhelnm again, on ascending 
the Kuri pass, ono team of stud-breds (weedy boasts) 
regularly funked the hill, and for want of pluck to put 
their shoulders to their work, shut up on the ascent, and 
the whole gun-carriage—horses, troopers and all—wero 
rolled back, and went over the side of the "kudd,” falling 
some sixty or eighty foot- Marvellous to relate, not a 
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roan or hois© was killed, or ©von seriously hurt. Thcso 
are two, amongst, many, incidents of that tine ©old weather 
march across tho Punjaub I recall at the moment, W hat 
cheery recollections are conjured up by tho mention of a 
“cold weather march” in th© old times of th© Punjaub! 
A volume might b© written by any old soldier of those 
days, which Could not fail to bo most interesting. The 
trumpet sounding the advance at sunrise—th© bright, 
crisp air of morning as wo faced the march—the glittering 
peak* of the Pinjid on one's left,—the umber-browns 
and drabs of the opens between Lhe spurs, hiding into the 
purple of tho distant plains on our right—the bright 
groan fields at intervals around the sparse villages—the 
occasional trot to warm tho cattle—the halt midway for 
coffee—tho gallop up tho occasional inclines in the style 
of the old Bengal Horse Artillery—the arrival oil our 
"ground’* with appetites ravenous for breakfast—these, 
and other incidents of tho road, call up many a memory 
of good old stirring times on© would not willingly let die. 

Tho nest time I passed along this Doab—myself in 
command of a field battery—it bad become easy for us 
by the construction of a fine level road,, even beyond 
Ihiwulpindi, as far as Peshawer on the extreme north¬ 
west frontier across the Indus, As I am relating anecdotes 
of marching, I may as well relat© an incident of this 
march. It was in March, 18G1, that old ho. Iff, Id, 
Battery—afterwards F., 19 lb A.—marched, under my 
eoiiuuand, from Peshawer, in course oi relict to Hawul- 
pimli. The troop of horse artillery destined to relieve ns 
did not arrive on tho expected date, and it was not till 
two days’ later that I at length got my route; marching 
out, wo met the horse artillery on the first camp out. 
Dining together that evening. I hoard th© particulars 
of th© cause of delay from th© officers of tho troop. It 
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appear they had concluded their march from Atom to 
Nowahera without any noteworthy incident. They hud 
arrived at their ground, and had "unhooked 11 their teams, 
when the most unprecedented hall-storm I ever heard of 
buret over them, the hail beating the gunners to earth, 
notwithstanding their leather helmets; all the horses, 
save one, got loose- mad with fear, some swam the Kabul 
river, closely adjacent to camp, others ran into the sand: 
hills under the Khattack hills, but the majority galloped 
Lack on their tracks on the road to A kora, whence they 
had marched that morning and did not pull up for miles. 
Fortunately a Highland regiment was quartered at. Now- 
shera, tlao men of which — notwithstanding that no sign 
of hail had there appeared, though only two miles distant, 
inferred that some catastrophe had occurred, and turned 
out to catch them* Thus they were during the day elII 
recovered, but. the battery had to halt two days to refit, m 
the harness and geair was nearly cut to pieces I mention 
this as the most extraordinary case of the kind I ever 
heard of It wa$ tdd me that sixteen natives were killed 
by the hail in the native town near camp, and on the third 
day after the hailstones full some were brought into my 
camp on arrival at Nowshcra, and they were then the sh*' 
of large walnut#; rough and jagged Those I saw had 
been preserved, lying in a cleft of the nullah, and m the 
temperature had scarcely fallen below freezing point since 
they fell, had retained their pristine dimensions. 

With a knowledge of the above facts—as the weather 
continued very unsettled, and the "gules** or whirlwinds, 
with hail, continued to appear traversing the country on 
all sides—I had to take the greatest precaution to avoid 
them- At length, at Jonee-ki-sang, the last march before 
arriving at Eawulpindi, we caught it fearfully; such a 
night in camp I scarcely ever remember. In the mom- 
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mg tlie tents were drenched, and too wet to carry; hut 
as tho nest was our last inarch into Rawalpindi, I deter¬ 
mined to more off about noon, and leave the camp to 
come on next day. I had not been on the march half- 
an-hour when 1 saw T had risked too much. 'II <o storms 
began to threaten; and, although I halted for several to 
pass ahead—also trotted on to evade several golcs or 
squalls which crossed our track from the salt range on 
our right to the lower Himalayan spurs on our loft— I 
was at length caught 1 hod just time to dismount, 
cloak up, and put two men to hold on to each pair of 
horses, when the storm burst on us. The place where we 
halted was amidst deep ravines, and I feared the restive- 
ncss of the horses. Luckily, however, the hail-stones 
were of the ordinary pea-size dimensions, ami although 1 
have seen a troop of horses maddened by oven that, still, 
on this occasion, ours stood us quiet as mice, and that 
danger was averted; but the lightning Hashing out of the 
dark squall was really alarming, and if ever a Held battery 
had a chance of being blown up, I suppose old No. 1!) 
had on that occasion. After seeing all taut, 1 recollect 
standing at the head of the battery awaiting the result, as 
each Hash lightened close around us over the battery, I 
recall my feeling just as in a general action one sees the 
distant flash of the enemy’s guns, knowing well that in a 
second or two his round shot or shell will be through 
your column, just so was the expectancy on this occasion; 
and 1 certainly felt relieved when the squall hod passed 
without further damage than a thorough wetting to all. 
The road aides and ravines all around u» were rum ling 
red—the colour of the soil of the country generally— 
with torrents, the result of the rain-storm. We re¬ 
mounted, and resumed onr march into cantonments at 
Rawalpindi, where, arriving near sunset, they were aston- 
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ishod to find us so wetted and weaker-beaten, for, though 
only some sis or eight miles distant, not a drop of hail 
or min had fallen them. 1 mention these anecdotes as 
illustrative of the very partial, though severe, hail storms 
which in some seasons visit the north-west Ddabs of the 
Upper Punjjuili, 

Storms of “ locusts" also sometimes occur, and are a 
strange phenomenon of these regions. Millions are de¬ 
stroyed both in their flight* and also when the eggs have 
been deposited,* it liecomes the doty of the magistrate to 
oder reward for destruction of the eggs, and I wish l had 
the statistics of the result in the Rawalpindi division 
in 1S61-G2 to quote 1 have myself, on several occasions, 
ridden through a swarm of locusts whilst in flight; and, 
on one occasion^ my horse and I were nearly stopped by 
them, the horse plunging and biting at them furiously. 
The swarms seemed to gravitate towards the snows, where 
they ultimately perish. I have seen the Himalayan forests, 
for miles, cleared of leaver and with insects hanging on 
the trees by millions, lethargic and moribund, though at 
midday a few would take flight in the sunshine, 

The site of this phenomenon was in the mountains 
between Murrie and Abbnttabad, a tract which contains 
some noble pine-clod plateaux, where British soldiers— 
including artillerymen with their mountain guns—have 
made their summer residence, and there located them¬ 
selves in huts constructed by their own labour. Leading 
ii p 3 by easy gradients, to these sites, excellent mads have 
been constructed. These British troops have thus played 
the part of pioneers, and to see thir healthy, suri-br owned 
Fifcees, as contrasted with the washed out appearance of 

* It may nat he generally known that the i4 lotus t cgg Ph in. tho nltimntp 
unit in computing tJw Wu%bt at the dMunobd, and it pntisra, I bditive, 
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their comrades in the plains was really cheering, and sug¬ 
gestive of the good that might accrue to the British army 
in India from a more thorough recognition and encourage¬ 
ment of Industrial avocations in the hills. Why not try 
a local system of ** reserves" in the mountain districts, 
combined with industrial depots of convalescents E 

Emerging from these upland forests, where the pure 
mountain wind “Boughs" through iir trees, and where at 
night the silence is broken only by the distant note of 
tho bell bird—a species of whippoorwhil—in the wood¬ 
lands, the traveller, at tho distance of about twenty miles 
from Home, begins to descend towards the lower levels 
of Dhumtoro and Eastern IlazAra Here the cantonment 
of Abbottabad — selected by the distinguished James 
Abbott, already mentioned—is remarkable. The station 
is garrisoned altogether by native troops, amidst which 
is a Goorkha colony. It is not much over 4000 feet 
above the sea, but being free from jungle, and situated 
amidst rolling grassy hills, h extremely healthy and free 
from malaria, and a fine exercising ground for troupe. 
Hero may the stalwart soldiers of our “frontier force" be 
seen to advantage—troops fit to Lake their place in line of 
battle with British soldiers against any foe. This station 
Is on the military road from Cashmere to At took, and so 
occupies an important strategic site. The charming little 
hill station of Tandiini, SS45 feet—twelve miles distant 
—forms a delightful sanitarium Fur the British officers' 
families who may find the summer temperature of Abbott- 
nbad oppressive. It has already been mentioned in Vol. I. 

In winter lIio snow sometimes lies several Inches deep 
on the parade ground hem Tho author, once riding 
across from Dorbund during the winter of 1803-64, to 
inspect two guns of bis field buttery, which were there on 
detachment during the SitAna disturbances that year, 
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found them standing in a snow-field several inches deep 
on the parade-ground at Abbottflhad 
Tills country is full of orchfeological interest;—relics of 
the Indo-Baefcrian and Bactro-fineck kingdoms are cs- 
h tuned. Many excavations have been made by experts, 
and interesting coins discovered, fixing elates and Attest¬ 
ing history. Valuable historical data and relics are thus 
acquired often amongst the debris of the mounds and 
tumuli bo frequent in this district, amongst thorn the 
calibrated Mamkyila-tope, by some erroneously attrib¬ 
uted m the tomb of Bucephalus It is, 1 believe, simply 
a ct Jlhoodist Dagoha, 1 ' Some years ago a foreign officer in 
the service of the Sikh Durbar (Allard, I think) descended 
the well which leads into the centre of the mound or 
tumulus, and raised the stone from the central chamber, 
but was but poorly rewarded, as, I believe, only a few 
I ndo~ Scythian or Hadrian coins, vers found in it Whilst 
on the subject of coins, I may mention that inuuuiins 
coins—especially of the rare anti expensive sorts—arc 
most skillfully manufactured by the natives of these 
parts, but they may Iks detected by carefully inspecting 
the edges, which, in the spurious one, will be found badly 
welded together, having been cast in two hemispheres, 
and welded together into tho coin. Near Hussan Abdul 
mounds, from which interesting coins wore taken, have 
been discovered, chiefly towards ancient Dhutntom. 
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ANNEXE TO CHAPTER 1., SECTION II. 
GORYAL SHOOTING, 

F^B 185, 


THE INDUS IN FLOOD- 

Taws iso of Ooryal* Have yoa ever been down the Indus in 
June? If you hnte you are not likely to have forgotten it. I 
htm never heard or refill any description which does justice to 
l ho savage grandeur of the "Father of Waters/ 1 as it cuts it* 
tortuous way through a hundred mites of rock from Atteek, tilt It 
breaks out into an apparent ocean — it* shores on the horizon— 
at Knlu-Bugh* In Juno the rains have not commenced, but 
hundreds of miles of mountain have poo red their tmowa by in¬ 
numerable channels into the ancient river, and the msh el its 
mighty volume between its narrowed hanks of granite, and the 
ronr and foam of its maddened waters, are things to see, hear, 
and remember ^ and if yon take boat at Mokfaocl, as I did, yon 
will encounter sensations — sometime* pleasant and sometimes 
out—the memory of which "you will not willingly let die/’ 

The boats have to be constructed oF csjteciul strength, and the 
boatmen have spent their lives, at the work, nnd yet fatal accidents 
nro common enough. Yon find your ideas of steering, too, up¬ 
set Of course your stcereman, with eye of hawk and nerve of 
steel, ought to keep the Isoat^s head straight to the current, but 
he doesn't; one moment you are gazing through the front door 
of your tlmtchod cabin at the rocks in front, the nest you arc 
looking at the same rocks out of your right window, and the nest 
instant you got a capital view of the right bank out of your loft 
window, while your door give* you n charming glimpse of Die 
nick you have just been whirled off by a push of the stout hfixiilico 
iu the hands of om of those animated statues, your boatmen, 
whose “stalwart forms—constantly thrown into picturesque atti¬ 
tude* — glisten with spray in the bright sunlight like burnished 
copper. But now in front, to the righ<—to the left—there are 
rocks. Your boat is rushing straight for tlic jagged, hlack teeth 
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behind which rise the rugged hills. There is no outlet ! Are wo 
dashing on to destruction? Does the river disappear into some 
mighty cavity, through cavern* measureless to man, down into n 
sunless sea? (Fancy emerging into the blaming sunlight after 
such a voyage of pitchy dark ness!) No,—a startling, audilm 
turn opens a fresh reach; we swing round a rock, and are borne 
swiftly, but safely, dong as before* But note the gorgeous col¬ 
ouring everywhere* The rocks you rush by, and the cliffs above 
them, are black as ebony, white as marble, or brilliant red or 
orange, varied with the yellow s&nd and bright green bushes at 
the mouths of the numerous ravines, which, in the nuns, pour 
their muddy streams — the drainage of the flat plains above them 
—into tlie Indus. 

And this brings mo to the ooryal, hot not to the ooryal shoots 
ing ; t/juf wag reserved for a later day. Though plenty of water 
pours through the ravines, and lodges in the hollows of the rocks 
after the rains havo commenced, there is none at a]], and the 
whole country U parched, during the dry weather, and the river 
is the only resource of all animal life - and thus it was 1 was 
delighted with the sight of over a hundred omyal in one spot at 
the mouth of a gorge, some with their square looking heads bent 
down nnd horns reflected in the water were drinking, others 
were standing behind in clumps, and more were coming with 
slow and stately steps down the sides of the ravine. To have 
shot one would have bam a useless cruelty, for it was impossible 
to stop ami obtain the body. The sight was calculated to nuao 
the enthusiasm ol a shikari, and I determined that if there w^ 
any ooryal shooting to l*s got near the stalion I was bound for, I 
would “tij for iC 

SHEIKH BOB EE N, 

About thirty-five miles north-west of the frontier station of 
Dern Ismael Khan (afkcLiomikly known as Derail Dismal) nnd 
twenty-five west of the nearest point of the Indus lies Sheikh 
Bodeen Sir, the highest point of a remarkable range of lulls 
bordering one sick of the fertile plains of Murrie. The Sir is 
451B Ibct above the Seed of the sea, and nearly 4000 above the 
burning plains at its feet, I am assured on good authority that 
“this hill is of limestone ami sandstone, and on the highest point 
is the sanitarium for this frontier. The roqk Is Gratified, and 
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contains marina f^sHils, and p perhaps, the bones of mioecne 
animal s.* 1 I may add p from personal olfcer*ation T that I hare 
known it to contain thy hones of animals of the present geological 
era, and this i§ how I made the discovery* 

A ride of over thirty miles of fiat f hot i and dustj plain, brings 
yon to the mouth of a narrow, rugged pus. The sides are com¬ 
posed of rounded boulders let into hard clay p which ho* asHumed 
a ihonsapid fantastic farms, culminating at top into needle points 
and knife edges. These rocks are unpleasant climbing, as the 
boulder your foot has just left slips away, leaving an Empress Ei m 
smooth m that of a boy‘s marble in wet sand* Eventually you 
arrive at the crest of Sheikh Eodceii, which is not a peak, hnt a 
plain broken by ravines, where stands the Sanitarium, which, in 
my time, consisted of one large u mess-house^ 1 and a neat little 
cottage built by thu commissioner. The mess-house was the 
common property of all the officers of Dcra Ismael, and has held 
many a jolly party, happy at escaping for a few days from the 
stilling heat and dost uf the cantonment into the comparative 
coolness and pleasant breezes of the MIL 

The first thing wafl to get a good shikari, sn I neat for tf Suni- 
mu&d Kb nit,' r a gaunt mountaineer with a rugged not unkindly 
face, piereing black eyes, very dirty scull cap surmounted by a 
hr.*wu rag of a turban p the characteristic long blue skirt of the 
frontier tribesmen reaching almost to tlie ankles, and soudah 
on his feet, The frontier force know that costume well. How 
often have skirmishers toiled np a rugged hill—receiving an 
oocaaknnl shot p but seeing nobody — till,, ns they neared the 
Iwilder-strewu crest-, breathless and separated front each other 
by rocks, the whole summit has suddenly burst into life, the air 
resounding with erica of “ Ullnh, Ullnh I tJ a torrent of black 
Forms—bare-headed, with glaring eyes and dashing swords — 
leaping from rock to rock, and in an instant slashing right and 
left, dealing death and destruction, and not to be stopped till 
lower down they meet the bayonets of the supports nnd the grape 
of the mountain guns* when broken — Like the spray of their own 
mountain torrents—they disperse and vanish as rapidly m they 
had appear&L 

SUMMUm 

When I said to Summund “I will give you five rupees lor 
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every ooryal l shoot," be looked at tm gravely, then raided a 
warning - finger, shook file head slowly from side to side, and told 
me in very bad Hindus time*; that I ought not to talk like that. 
Perhaps he doubted my sanity or iny ability to keep so lavish a 
promise, or the existence of so much money in the world j Tlio 
fact is, Summand belonged to sn innocent race, who do not 
understand the value of money, or perhaps it would bo better to 
say who did not appreciate money at its true value; aL least, I 
think that you may say that of people who do not hesitate to 
knefo a poor woman sleeping on her string cot on the top of her 
mud but for the sake of the eighteen pennyworth of jewelry on 
her! I don't mean to my that Sumniund Khan would quite 
have gone to that length with, say, Ma own mother; but I can't 
help suspecting it might hare gone hard with one of hla a irififa 
relations” (m Artemua Ward has It), had that lady been repos¬ 
ing with two rupees* worth of jewelry on her, and had Summon ] 
bpen in difficulties about his rent, and had “anything happened" 
ho would have been considered to have acted ns became the father 
of a Family p not only by his own tribe, but by every dan between 
the Kyher and the Bolan, and a very long way on both aides. 

When we started, each of us with n double rifle, Sttmntund 
made straight From the raese-hotiHO for Per* Ismael, as the crow 
flies and a few hundred yards brought ns to the edge oF a preci¬ 
pice of at least 3000 fcot sheer, whence a magnificent view of the 
river, the DerajbAt, and the Bulietnan mage, spread; ont below us. 
I was particularly struck with the Foot that the brown, dry, 
parched plain.* appeared at this height above them diversified 
with many colons, and presented! the appearance o:f a prettily 
painted map. Our way lay along a crest across slabs of rock 
sloping inwards, be.—away from the precipice—and I particularly 
remember one with an especially white and glistening marble sur¬ 
face, which I Felt might hare seriously Interfered with sport had 
it sloped the other way. After hatf-nn-hour of this work I began 
to doubt the existence of oorynl, when Stimmnnd took a turn 
flown a slab which brought ur to a ravine, evidentty the tied of a 
roaring torrent at times, though now perfectly dry. The water 
had formed a succession of perfectly smooth cups hollowed out of 
the rock, ami we descended rapidly From one to another of those, 
till reaching a point where the ravine look a rapid turn, Sum- 
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morn! beckoned me to hb side. Looking cautiously over Hie 
edge, I saw that the ravine opened ont a little below us into a 
tiny vfllloy—amphLtheatrc shaped—in which other ravines met. 
A miniature lake occupied the Gentry with bushes and small 
trees around it, and along the sides of the ravine. A hopeful 
placop certainly, for ooryol, or anything else with life in that land 
of drought. Dazzled with the glare I saw nothing at hist, but, 
following the direction of Summand's finger, I presently descried 
a fine old ooryoJ browsing under a tree* Half hidden by the 
trunk wus another just beyond. I saw no more. Now, n down 
shot is* as every shikari knows, a difficult ono^ there is little 
move than the top of the anil mil's back to aim it, and a hair's 
breadth in “the elevation” Bends yonr bullet just over, Of just 
under, the right place, I laid for the old one. What happened 
to him the smoke of my rifle prevented my seeing nt drat, but the 
result was startling in another way, for the report started the 
valley into life l it appeared swarming for a moment as though 
the very boulders bod tamed into ooryat* rattling down this ravine 
and up that, down this hollow, and over that treat!—ooiyal every¬ 
where ; and in half a minute oil had disappeared and left the 
valley as silent as death-—till Suminund grunted, then the cohoes 
woke again. Three separate grunts of aatisfaction — hollow, son¬ 
orous, but yet conveying to the imagination the chink of silver, 
of say, fire rupees’ worth of silver per grunt. Four times had my 
riilo rung out, and three ooiyol lay dead. The old one was a pot p 
but the others were runners : and I don't believe I missed the 
fourth either | only old Samtunnd was In *ueh a hurry to “hulIM" 
those knocked over, that ho did not care to 1 uL his eyes dwell long 
enough on my last shot: a fine young buck poised for an instant 
on a knife-edge against the sky; he plunged over as 1 fired — tkad 
I say ; and as it is twenty-sis years ago, and nobody is likely to 
deny it, I shall continue to fay—dead, 

gumnmnd’s face wo* a picture when he got the rupee*. 
41 Ullahj” he said with guttural thankfulness, and you could see 
lie was adding internal ty, “see what a provision of fooli the Be- 
niflccuf haa prepared for true fc>clievers! ” but suddenly n startled, 
grave, and anxious expression came over him, and the rupees 
were wrapt lit a tag, ami huddled away into the darkest recesses 
of hits clothes. lie remembered his dearest friends and relations. 
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What would bis life be worth if they only suspected Ode third of 
the truth? 

Of alt the aggravating things that cm happen to a shikari— 
we]l t never mind it ; it is a long time ago, and yet it fimkks 
wiipn 1 think of it J— But just fancy it happening to yourself. A 
tlenr friend of mine — wo wenj fellow subs in one of the most famous 
troopg of burse artillery the world has ever eeeii p the old Bengal 
HiAi - ip pearad by a curious coincidence of circumstances at my 
side on the bp of Sheikh Rodoeh. 

Old Surnimuid hud Ukn a totally different direction thin time. 
He bud sent men down various valleys around to look dp ooryal, 
and we were standing on a level plain, sloping down on nil sides 
without n ruck, tree, or bash to gtvo us cover* when suddenly a 
gniup of oarytl twenty strong appeared from below, and mode 
straight for us. They appeared perfectly dazed ; seemed to have 
tbeir attention entirely taken tip with something alarming bcbiml 
them, and took not the least notice of our group crouched motion¬ 
less on the earlli + My friend and I w^ro sitting squeezed against 
each other, as close to the ground as ihle, with guns cocked* 
Nearer atid nearer came the iloormd herd. Fifty yards, thirfy T 
twenty^— surely they mmt seo m now. u Don't lire ; dim't fire,' 1 
1 kept saying. Then, m they passed witliiti ten yards,— “Now, 
give it them, olif man/ 5 Bang, bang* went his rifle; and over 
went two ooryal p dead ; click, click, went my locks. 1 hud made 
dp ny mind to drop at least two with each barrel p and now— -wall* 
the fact is / hmi Jbrgottm to load* My comrade remarked a 
curious muffled sound proceeding from the rocks several times 
that day, and strangely enough* from the direction I happened to 
be in; a sort of language— no, it wasn't Pushtoo from the shik- 
arie-*, nor Ilindo&taiLee from the arrant; more like English. 
The sounds wem't strong* but the English — if it was English^ 
was certainly strung. Wonder what it was! 

The mail from the frontier station of Kohal to Rawalpindi 
crones the Indus at KoosHtl Ghur Uh»t, The musing is 
generally slow work for a battery or regiment* and Jhnud p six or 
eight mile* from the left hank, is considered a sufficient march 
for the day. On one btlch occasion I explored a miss Df ravines 
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which mil into the I mins parallel to the Jh und road. 1 had no 
shikarics, atid only an orderly with me, and my gras wok a repeat¬ 
ing riflie of American man a Tael ore, which carried Seven charges 
in its stock, and with the working of which I was indifferently 
acquainted. It was a splendid opportunity for testing my own 
qualities as a stalker. If I could work myself scientifically with¬ 
in shooting distance of a herd of ooiyal, 1 felt I should rise 
considerably in my own opinion as a shikari, I prudently re¬ 
solved, however, in any case, to keep my opinion to niysolt The 
fact is failure was much more likely than success* 

The main ravine looked down upon from the elevated plateau 
at the Jbund side presented, apparently, an inextricable network 
of smaller ravines, each with its pin nudes and knife edges of rock, 
llII m like one another that once you descended into them it 
was very difficult to keep a predetermined course for projecting 
iHtintg, and remarkable points of rock lost all individuality once 
you were among them ; and, moreover, from the bed of the ravine 
these forms presented a totally different aspect from what they 
offered from above. The winds too, were, baffling * t each gully 
appeared to have a particular, private, and especial wind of its 
own laid on, any one of which might traitorously carry infor¬ 
mation to the game, Also, although the walking was easy enough* 
footsteps would resound, tread yon never so lightly, and rocks 
crumble and roll away under your boots* Fortunately I made 
the discovery that ocryal wore little disturbed by falling stones, 
as they perpetually dislodge stones themselves while feeding. It 
ift much easier to move noiselessly in these sandals. My difficul¬ 
ties commenced as soon os I reached the bottom, I could 
recognise no point I bad marked ; however, I knew the general 
direction, and shortly I was able to make out n part of the semi¬ 
circular range above mentioned. 1 determined on giving it a 
wide berth; working round, and, if possible, ascending it from 
the opposite side. This I wap able to effect ; and t unfgrtniiatdy, 
only too well. I was absolutely on the fiat top before I knew it. 
I advanced cautiously to the edge, but not with alt the precaution 
I should have used, and, consequently, when I peered over the 
edge, I found an ooryal looking straight up in mj face at a dis¬ 
tance of five yards. Ik Fore I could level he gave the alarm, and 
there was a rush of four ooryal to one part of the cliff, whence a 
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descent quite practicable for ootjb! commenced, In two bounds 
they were behind a rock. My shot struck the rock just as the 
last ofcryal rushed past the dangerous point* and when I next 
gair them they were two hundred yards off, at the bottom of the 
ravine, At three hundred yards one of my shots struck one of 
them* either in the shoulder or fore leg* for It limped off. 1 had 
sailed nil by a little precipitation at the last moment ; but I 
had still the consolation of knowing that I had worked tip to the 
ooiyal in a fairly satisfactory way,* 


* The above interesting do to on "Oeryal Shooting* 1 WM written Fur 
the author by liii old friend and ciounvlv, Colonel K It JXBsiiks IS. A., 
but by wdld unauthorized iiiquu it fuuiu! it* way into **jLaud <lmi linlcr," 
and ap^ared in that publication. 
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CHAPTER 2. 


Kt/fuU to PesJumar—Ride along the Movmwid frontier to 
Michai, Abooz&h amt Shuhfaitlr — ArchMttvgi&d 
Anecdote#—Hawking in Ywmqphsai & the Derafhdi 
—Gazdle Hunting in, the plains of Clutch — Wolf 
Ihmiintj — Aneedotee—Mohaseef at Ahoozai, and hi 
the rivers Indue, Dor * Sinm, and llarruh — Faity- 
Imid—EfhnulvgietiL 

EFUltE Irving the north-west fpontitr it saemfl ox- 



I) pedient to put forth a few words an nice ting the 
Tmns-Indus valleys* noticed on page 171, with tho 
llazira country alluded to in the preceding chapter. 

I will take up the narrative from the return of the 
Kurrum expedition, and interpolate a short frontier ex¬ 
perience to load up to the marches of Derbund and 
Upper Hazira, to which the reader was there (page 
171) so abruptly tmmported^ 

Returning to KoMt about the middle of January, I-S(J0, 
I found myself hospitably entertained for a fow days by 

my friend. Captain M-- in whose garden—at that 

frontier station—I recall the clear English-like brook, 
along the banks of which a pair of woodcocks used to be 
Hushed nearly every season, and from whose house several 
hawking parties were arranged They are detailed fur- 
titer on r together with some "Notes on Hawking, 11 kindly 
thrown together at my request by my friend and brother 
officer. Captain M- - 

At length, one fine morning, wc ride away from KoMt 
back to Fcshawer, across the kotal between Cherat—■ 
described in VoL L —and the Afreodic hills. Hero we 
gallop. m t although nut ordinarily dangerous, passing 
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English travellers have boon tirod on by the said Afrccdlos 
at long ranges, and even waylaid Arrived at Peshawar, 
1 find myself, after a short interval, ordered on duty of 
inspection round the three frontier fortresses — Michni, 
Aboozai, and Shubkudr 

Off wo ride one fine crisp morning, with two aowani 
(troopers) on the Miclmi road, crossing the main branch 
of the Kabul river a few miles from Peshawar, whoso 
willow-fringed rivulets wo had left behind at daybreak,— 
the Tartara mountain looming on our left After tiffin 
and inspection at the little frontier fort, in the early 
afternoon, wo resume our ride along the Momund frontier 
towards Aboozoi, which we are bound to reach before 
nightfall Rounding one spur, where the road passes 
close to the Momund frontier, my orderly doses up and 
says, “Sahib! please Allah, here we should gallop, its these 
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*&ugg (dogs) of Momimds may chupaow at any moment; 
who knows?" I take the hint, and, touching f * *BIuo Peter* 
with the spur* away we go at, full gallop across tho country 
of Yusoophzni to A bonsai* whore I make tho pleasant ac¬ 
quaintance of the commandant, who presses me to stay 
two or three days with him in his remote fort 

Tho commandant at the fortress of Aboozai had estab¬ 
lished tho best relations with the neighbouring Pnthdji 
chief, with whom he would exchange friendly letiers. Thus 
a jMxhu* tfivtnuU w as arrived at between them. Never¬ 
theless, occasionally Lhe Moniunds would turn out and fire 
lung allots at his posts, who would return the fire, end so a 
sort of general action, at perhaps half-a-mile range, would 
go on h and nobody the worse, for I could not hear that 
anyone was ever hit, and the whole thing was a sort of 
make-believe warfare,* Here, on this branch of the Kabul 
river, on another occasion, I hit on the time of emigration 
of the mahaseer fish; millions of them were passing down 
stream towards tho Indus, where they remain in deep 
water during winter. M&haseer of, I suppose* near a hun¬ 
dred pounds in weight, are seen rolling about in the Indus 
at Attock and elsewhere during the cold season. 

On leaving Aboozai we return by Sliubkudr fort around 
which there is one of the deepest snipe jheels I ever met, 
even dangerous too* for it is no uncommon thing to fall 
into a hole Up to the armpits whilst shooting it l my¬ 
self did so. This is the only place in India* except 
Cashmere, where I have heard of the 41 Will o'the \VIsp! M 


* It w» either here ur at Peahawer, in the good old lawless daya, that 

* couple nf AfrettliuS Or Momunda would advance on a picket at night, 
uftdh lidding the odd nf A Inng rope, Iwitwccn which ntrandji of lighted 
alow mutch were tied, giving the appearance of the approach of a strong 
band of the enemy to Attack; after creating’ sufficient alarm the fflea at 
the Udda won 3d throw down the rope and nm away! This practical joke 
appeared to «n a refreahing incident in traut&cr war fare. 
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The Emperor Baber, in his memoirs, mentions the hip- 
popotamos as still existing m the marshes of the Kabul 
river in his day. 

At Shubkudr a singular episode occurred to a friend, 
who, like myself, was on half-yearly duties of inspection 
at this frontier fbrL Having to test the ammunition, 
ho r unwittingly, fired the signal gun of the fortress three 
times, and sent up a blue light, on which all the frontier 
pickets and guards caioo gnllopplng in to the fort for 
protection, believing an inroad of Mumunds, in force, 
must have occurred. The result w as a good laugh, and 
much swearing in Pushtoo! 

This brings mo into the Yotmipbzai valley, which I 
wish to introduce, and to which 1 have alluded on two or 
three previous occasions as mi arena of Archicology and 
** Hawking." The wdiole country h full of interest, and 
even to this date Alexander's route through it to the 
Indus, and beyond that river to the Jhduiji may be 
traced by a careful and know ledge hi l explorer. The 
author, w hilst quartered in this district for several years, 
h^l opportunities of carrying out, in a mild way, a Few 
such explorations. Amongst other sites, “TaU-i-bfud" 
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in Yoosupkzai, as well as the other points mentioned in 
Chap, 1 wore visited. A sketch of A comer of Takt-i- 
bhai is given, made whilst engaged in held sports, which 
1 always contrived to make subsidiary to, or consonant 
with, graver pursuits, Whilst hunting chink lira (gozello) 
on the plains of Carnpbellporo, or fishing in the Sinm or 
the Hurrfih near ttussan Abdd.1, I havo been led to 
wander into tho adjacent Dhoond ranges; or, again, in 
stalking the oorynl in the eastern spurs of the salt range, 
have been lod to Rhotrts and Dhangulie—other old strong¬ 
holds of tho Gakliars, of which wild clan a sketch is 
given elsewhere. Wild desolation characterises these 
reaches of tho Upper lhinjaub. This range is comprised 
within tho Sind-Saugor Doab—the ancient Poivwar — 
which may bo regarded na the nidus or native seat of 
the Gakhars, tho representative of whom—an old chief, a 
pensioner residing near Rawalpindi—was well known to 
tho author as early as 1849. Ho was a descendant of 
Sultan Sahrang, tho great Gakhnr chief of tho sixteenth 
century.* 

I havo mentioned Takt-i-bhai—apparently a ruined 
city of the ancient Gandaridm—and I cannot hero refrain 
from giving an anecdote (apropos of coins) which may 
amuse my readers, as it certainly did tho author and 
several friends who wore present. We had boon hunt¬ 
ing in the Yoosuphwi country, and about midday went 
up to Takt-i-bhai to eat our tiffin (lunch), and look 
round tho ruins. Now one of our party—ft distinguished 
officer of Highlanders—was mad an and as 1 

happened to have a few curious pice and other copper 
coins, collected in my rides about tho country, 1 con¬ 
trived, as I went round, to deposit a few in crevices and 
under stem's of these remarkable ruins. We brought 
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our friend round, and commenced search, when it was 
arranged that ho should be the first to find- To see his 
zoal and eagerness to pounce on the supposed treasure 
was really refreshing; and so much did 1 sympathise with 
his joy on finding them, [that I had not the heart to dis¬ 
illusion him. I delayed doing so from time to time, until 
at length at the Guides 5 mass the same night ho produced 
bis treasure for inspection; even then I had not the heart 
to undeceive the worthy gentleman, though I thought 1 
caught a twinkle in Colons! Lumsdcns eye, who evidently 
—as he stated—thought he had seen similar coins m the 
bazaar of HdtUMiirdAit One or two of them, however, 
were rather rare samples of the country pice, and I kept 
my secret for months. At length, at my friend’s own 
hospitable mess, I disclosed to him, over the wine, the 
imposture I had played on him. I humbly begged his 
pardon, and ho took it marvellously well, aUbcting to 
laugh, but 1 could see that it was a sore subject, and I 
was heartily sorry I had allowed the joke to go so far. 

I have mentioned hawking in Yoosuphzm and the 
Deny hat. My experience of this sport has not been very 
great, but I have on several occasions been out with the 
falcons, both the tiixz (peregrine) and Chimg hawks. 

At Hoti-Murd&u, in Yoosuphzoi, the Guides kept Per¬ 
sian hounds, which would follow" the eh ink Am (ravine 
deer) when struck by tho hawk. I have not seen this 
myself, but I believe fine runs were sometimes seen in 
Colonel—now Sir Harry—Lumsdon's time, with whom 
1 was once out: on this occasion finding no deer, tho 
haw ks wore flown at bustard, and these, also, being scarce, 
the “chirrigs” were allowed to keep their eye and wing 
in by flying at an owl! whereby resulted one of tho 
most amusing combats I have anywhere aecu The owl 
being started, immediately commenced gyrating upwards 
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by circular sweeps, gaining a higher plane at each re¬ 
volution; and the hawks {there were two) being flown in 
pursuit, adopted exactly similar tactics, each trying to 
get above the other. At length one of die hawks having, 
by great exertion, gained an tipper plane above the owl, 
made his coup and struck at the owl A miss I The 
owl, turning on hb back, clam up, ns the hawk swooped 
on him, managed to dodge him, the hawk descending 
w ith such velocity as not to be able to recover himself 
before closely approaching the earth. However, lie then 
gyrate in die ascent for another attack, 
hawk then made his coup and missed, 
enacting the same programme as liis comrade. It then 
became most exciting to see the three birds gyrating 
upwards, their planes of orbit intersecting each other 
at different altitudes till nearly out of sight in the 
sky. At last one of the hawks managed to make good 
his coup, and striking the owl, both birds foil to the 
earth together like a stone, from an altitude of many 
hundred yards. On riding up to the point we found the 
little hawk standing in the attitude of a conqueror on 
the owls body, whose boat! Ho had twisted off, and held 
in hrn daw. The hawk waa by far the smaller and less 
powerful bird; nevertheless, the little warrior had a most 
complete ascendency, and single-handed had 
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vanquished his enemy, the faineant owl —a most intor^ 
eating sight to witness 3 

The "oobArW or bustard flo-ricau, is the most common 
quarry for hawking in the Berajkit* and I have had 
many rims after thorn. They will sometimes tty a mile 
before overtaken, and then the oobanVs means of defence 
are on a par with those of the nkmik of North America. 
He squats and voids a viscous discharge over the victo¬ 
rious hawk, whoso feathers are found clotted as though 
with bird lime from the “fowl ' discharge. 

Other game is also often struck, such ae hares* quail r 
partridges, etc.; and I recollect during the expedition of 
1859-60, against the Kabul-Kheyl Wuassoeries, we had a 
baa (peregrine ?) in our camp, w ho—shooting being inter¬ 
dicted along the march—kept our table well supplied 
with game in the Mecninzai and Kurnun valleys. Onco 
1 recollect seeing him strike a jackal (evidently in mistake 
for a hare), when, his claws being deeply imbedded in the 
fur* he nearly foil a victim, as I suppose had wc not ridden 
up and released him, the jackal might have turned on 
him, and probably got the bettor of the combat It would 
have been an interesting light to but a haz is too 
valuable a bird to have his life risked thus, being worth, 
perhaps, 12100 = £10, when trained; so the jackal was 
chased n\Y the held I behove that in Persia the ger¬ 
falcon and black eaglo are trained for hunting, and will 
strike very heavy game,—including oven mam* 

I have allowed my self to dwell on these reminiscences 
of sport 2 lh illustrative of life in tho further doabs of the 
Ptnyanb in the good old times, when my military duties 


* I #U[r[ilc client til era weawaamm uf hawking hy n paper 011 “Hawk¬ 
ing in Imlia, pP bwhI IrfliiHJ-ig fnlcmis, kindly furnished by n friund (M,- 
ficxJ. (Jofflge Maiuttf) tha fitfrier, if I mistake not, of the hud pHwlorl to 
in the text, pei-h^tf a See Anneico to this duplet. 
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led mo them Small game also abound Thu SlAh-seen 
(or black-breasted ground partridge) is a small bird 1 
have allot amidst the ravines under Ghorftt, the sanitary 
resort of Peshawer. I do not recollect having seen ante¬ 
lope (black buck) in the upper Pnnjaub, though I have 
chased them, riHe in hand, in the sandy reaches and 
scrub of the Bari Dbab, near Hamppa and elsewhere, 
along the old Median rojul 
I have on one or two occasions hunted gazelle on 
horseback on the plains of Cfa&ch between Attack and the 
Hurroh, in which stream, also, fine mahaseor are to be 
found 813 well 115 hi the Indus at Attack, whore I have 
seen specimens of, I suppose, at least eighty or a hundred 
pounds weight, rolling about close to the ferry boat In 
the Hurroh, also, are some fine fish. My friend, Leonard 

B-., once hooked a large fish, which, after floating 

about on the tap of the water like a log, finally sank like 
a stone to the bottom, and there sulked. As ho restated 
all mild persuasions, in the form of stones, to move him 
from under the rocks, LB, had to send down a native 
with a stick to stir him up* The native came up quite 
frightened at his size. Nevertheless, L.EL got him at last, 
and ho proved to weigh thirty-two pounds only, 

i have myself occasionally fished the HurrAh, the Dor, 
and the Sirun but with very poor success. I have also 
had a nice day's fishing at a fountain and stream at old 
Dhtumtore* catching with the fly a lot of mahaaeer fry, 
the largest about the size of a small dace. On the waters 
of those streams one occasionally may observe specimens 
of the larger grebe, their tong snake-hko necks craning 
over the rocks in mid-stream. 

1 have both seen and chased wolves on horseback in 
the sandy ravines between Chamkanmo and the Kohat 

road, not far from the CheriLt hills. As I am on the &ub~ 

P 
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ject, I will give two anecdotes* both of which I know to 
be tmo* and in one of which I myself took part. 

During one of my long rides I fell in with a sporting 
sort of FntMn on the Koh;U road, who was proceeding 
along the track on horseback p with greyhounds. We ex¬ 
changed salutes and entered into conversation, during 
which he related the following anecdote:— 

“Sahib." said he, “you see that bridge ever the ravine; 
w well l close there, in the khet, a man who was at work 
“saw a wolf go into a hollow in the earth above the 
"bunk of the ravine,—there, where I point Ho crept 
“after it, and throwing himself upon the wolf caught it 
“by the ears, and captured it, binding it with his plough 
“rope and bringing it to the village bora" 

I laughed, and expressed surprise- when he pressed mo 
to go with him into the village and see the wolf I ac¬ 
cordingly accompanied him, and sure enough he actually 
showed me a wolf shut up in an empty house in the village. 
He went on to say, “More, sahib! if you like to ride 
* tliis way, rather earlier, to-morrow, T will show you the 
"wife or mate of tliis wolf, who hangs about in tho same 
“ravine, anti then, please Allah! we will chaso hinL ,p 
I agreed to this also; and on the morrow, having armed 
myself with a boar-spear—revolvers we always carried as 
our usual side-arm at Foshawcr, in those days—1 joined 
my Fathsin friend at the bridge; wo proceeded into tho 
ravine in search of the wolf My friend was “got up" ex¬ 
tensively for the occasion; was mounted* and armed with 
a spoor, and hounds with him. Suro enough, wo had not 
gone Hve hundred yards up tho ravino before we started 
the wolf. Tally ho! With couched spears we went along 
the sandy bottom at racing pace after him, and really 
seemed almost as though we might close on him, when 
ho also took to earth* and ran into a cleft in the bank at 
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tho exact spot where his mate had been "caught” We 
thought we had him, and dismounted; my friend taking 
up a position at the entrance, and 1 on top of the bank 
at the supposed exit, whilst the dogs went in after him; 
but ho either sulked, or the hole had extensive ramiti- 
cations, as after an hour’s work we failed to get him out, 
and canto to the conclusion that the other wolf had mis¬ 
taken die entrance to the cave and got into a shallow 
crevice or cul-de-sdc, from which he had beeu unable to 
extricate himself when the native labourer captured him. 
The whole thing struck me as a singular episode in wolf 
economics. These were grey or Siberian wolves. 

Notv for another anecdote on wolves, in which, how- 
over, the quadruped was the aggressor. During the 
artillery practice season of 1SG0-1, whilst in camp at 
Chamkannie,—a company of H.M.’s 7th Fusiliers was 
attached to our camp ns escort One night ono of tiio 
sentries of that regiment was attacked by a wolf, who 
closed in on him, and on being charged dodged the 
bayonet and got within his guard, so that ho hod to 
shout For help. The next sentry camo up at the double, 
and between them they despatched tho wolf, whose akin 
l purchased from the man next morning. This, also, was 
a she wolf. The dog wolf hung about our camp for 
several dayB, and one morning a young officer, riding out 
of camp early, came upon him. The wolf, on “hi# hur¬ 
dle*,'' sat on the, road sldo eooly regarding him, and 
would not budge on the officer's approach. Unfortunately 
he had no revolver with him—as nearly always was tho 
custom, even on "off-duty” rides in those days—so the wolf 
escaped These, also, were of the Siberian variety, who 
are often seen in the north-west Punjaub during winter; 
and, in the present instance, wore no doubt famished and 
desperate with hunger. 
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Still another anecdote on wolves, and I will leave the 
subject, A friend of mine was riding in tho jangle near 
Meerut, in the north-west provinces, when lie heard 
fearful screams proceeding from a field he passed On 
approaching, ho encountered a strange sight, and paused 
to view it before interfering. A wretched half-chid native 
was squatted on the ground huddled up in his "knpra” 
(clothing), whilst a wolf, of tho Indian black variety, was 
gradually drawing on him in circles—closer and closer 
by degrees—and no doubt would have ultimately defied 
in and attacked the man had he not been chased oH by 
my friend, who pursued him for several miles. It is, 
however, a rare occurrence for a wolf to attack man, and 
no doubt, in this instance, the beast was emboldened by 
the cow ardly attitude of tire man, 

I have often pursued a wolf alone, rifle in hand, on 
horseback, but cannot say I ever got near enough, ex¬ 
cept in the caw I have mentioned, fur a sure shot, 
though occasionally sending a parting salute after the 
rascal at two hundred yards 1 distance or so: galloping at 
tho top speed of my gallant bay ** Xenophon," I seemed 
never to approach nearer the gaunt beast w loping off 1 at 
a swinging amble, which he no doubt imperceptibly 
quickened so as to keep tho pursuer at tho same safe 
distance behind 

With reference to the term "dribhjtf” which includes 
the upper hill country embraced by the rivers CheoAb 
and Jhclum, some description has been attempted in 
Sec. I. (Cashmere). The country is traversed by all tho 
routes to the Cashmere valley therein mentioned It is 
essentially the country of the “Chiba” (or Sibo@) many of 
whom are Slahomedans. The chief principal!ties of thh 
region arc those of Poondi and Rajmrie, subtending the 
Button Fir, 
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Jummoo was the stronghold, and is still the lower 
capital of the Dogtas, the dominant class of this region, 
to which the Maharajah of Cashmere belongs, and this is 
also believed to he a Chib tribe. 

The author once came straight down from tho Kuri 
pass will Ufid.il to Aknoor, an important fort on the 
Chon-lb, thereby traversing tho heart of tho country 
called "Kiushalla wild tangle of mountain and ravino 
Hanked by precipitous cliffs, covered chiefly with jpwww 
Ivngifolia —with other conifers—as one approaches tho 
slopes of tho Pinjal. The Bonibal pass was, in tho days 
I write of, kept “dark" by tho maliajarab, and was 
supposed to bo his private road into Cashmere; tho rood 
runs through Pcriathdn—literally —and its fea¬ 

tures may be fairly indicated by that epithet; though, 
indeed, tire whole country of Cashmere merits the appol- 
utioiL All these points are included within the ChiUuU. 
Tho ethnological groups to bo found west of die Jhcltnu 
need not here he further dwelt on than as involved in 
the sketch of the Hoz&ra country, already placed before 
the reader (page 173), 
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I have scarcely cared to lead my reader into the Dardu 
country or upper Karglian Valley, where, however, in¬ 
tensely interesting features are presented, find grand 
forests aro encountered, above which the snow peaks of 
the DunSwer mountains pierce the deep blue sky. 

The illustration (No. Till of “The Head-waters Lake of 
tho Natnsookh River," whicli drains this valley, is, how¬ 
ever, given as illustrative of the sub-niveon watershed of 
these hills, further into which, however, it is not hero 
proposed to take tho reader. 

The country from Iskardo to Derbund—along the Indus 
—is still almost unknown to Europeans. It presents a 
fine field for research. Within it is included that grand 
mountain KawjOrParbvX (20,029 fast), which towers 
above tho whole border chain of mountains, and stands 
forth bold and solitary, the sentinel of Caslunere towards 
tbe north. This country was the cradle of tho great 
clan of Chukk or Chdh, so often referred to In the 
Historical Sketch of Cashmere, as rulers of the country.* 
Tlits must, I think, conclude the slight sketch of the 
Highlands of tho Sind-Saugor and Yecha Donbs, 

Across the Clienib, wo arrive in tho country of Klshte- 
war and Doodrawar, which districts belong to Part II of 
the "Highlands of the Punjnub," and are, therefore, 
reserved for the next chapter. 
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ANNEXE TO CHAPTER 2—SECTION 1L 


HAWKING IN INDIA, 

] wiijjj endeavour to give a rough detail of aomo remini scence-a of 
the s|k>rt of Hawking in the Faiyutib, where I was stationed fur 
loom years* ntid tor several winters I followed this very exhilarating 
Epott* To commence with* I will give an account of the hawk 
used in hawking the hnbarfl (Qti* Macquzcnii). It is the 
Cburugli of India* or Saker, (Falm Sactr). It is a migratory 
bird* breeding in Afghanis ton, and appears in India only in the 
winter months. Thu birds generally ustd am caught hy the 
natives, when they tint come down to the plains, in a very simple 
manner. In the months of September and October tho hawk 
catchers are on ibd look out for these hawks, which are to be 
seen Bailing high up in the sky. The men are prepared for them, 
and have at hand a common kite ( Mituus tjovirulaj to let loose for 
a quarry* He has Ijeen prepared by having had hh eyes partly 
closed, by running a thread ihroogh the under eye lids and tied 
together over hk crown, so as to leave a very small portion of the 
eye uncovered* by which means, tins kite being only able to see 
tip wards, makes him ascend. Ho has 3] ad a piece ol red doth 
lied up into a ball with several horsehair nooses attached to it* 
tied to bis feet. The kite being let loose, and straggling upwards, 
is sch>h caught sight of by the wild cberugh, who* seeing, as \m 
fancies, some good meat in the kite’s possession, swoops down to 
capture it, Down he cornea, and strikes the kite, and ia generally 
caught by one of the noose*, and then the two come wheeling down 
to the ground. The hawk, when caught, is subjected to a course 
of training. His eyes are sewn op in the same way the kite’s 
were; only they are entirely closed. In a day or two* when lie 
becomes a little tome, the threads are cut and he is hooded. All 
this time ho is never allowed to sleep, which is managed by bin 
being always kept on the hand* and by his trainer continually 
moving his hand round, the hawk has to keep changing his 
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foothold to keep Ms balance atid so is effectually prevented going 
to Bleep- The trainer lias a commie who takes charge of the 
bird when be want* to rest or eat his meals, and continue the 
coarse of hooping him awake. This treatment soon tunes the wild 
bird t and be becomes quite gentle, and allows himself to he stroked 
with tbe band, ami to b me his bood removed and pot on again 
witbont making any resistance. Ho soon begins to know his 
trainees voice, and when he is fed the meal is given with a 
u koo-i-i,™ ao that very soon the hawk, hearing this cry, connects 
it with the idea of food* After a few diya a cord is tied to bis 
jesses, and another step in his training is Commenced, 

One man with a piece of meat stands two or three yards from 
the trainer and giveti the ^koo-i-u" The hawk pricks up his 
head, and b on the look out for bia food. The hood is llyjn re¬ 
moved and the “koo^i-i ” again sounded, The hawk hearing this, 
and seeing meat on the mans fist, towards him, ami is re¬ 
warded with a tasty morsel* Tins ia continued every day, and 
the distance of the food from the trainer increased, until ha is 
considered far enough advanced to fly at and kill his own food. 
If he is intended to fly at hubara a white fowl is selected, and 
taken about fifty yards* ofif: the cry given* the hawk unhoodstl., 
the fowl thrown down with a string to bis legs, and the hawk re¬ 
leased, which flics straight at the fowl; sometimes be strikes him 
at once, other times only sits down by him l if so p be is tempted 
to attack the fowl by its being moved towards him* The fowl is 
then killed and the hawk fed on the fowl, which he much appre¬ 
ciates. This is generally the last teach of training. He is then 
taken out, and if an hqbara enn be found, and the trainer can 
manage to get near enough to it so as to throw the hawk well on 
to the hubara when it rises, and he strikes it without a long chase, 
and Is fed with it, he ia considered a made bird* and fit for work. 
T have had hawks that were fit for hawking fourteen dflyfl after 
they were first caught. 

The nest thing Is to be on the look out for the arrival of 
buWa, which generally make their appearance in October. They 
mostly Come in flocks. I have seen as many as ten or twelve in 
u flock. Use hawks being ready trained, I need to send tbe 
bawkmcn out into tbe district to find out where hubara were to 
be seen, and after a day or two one man would return with infer- 
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mnlicm favonrable or otherwise. If birds had arrived, they would 
mark them down, and mention the place to meet. The news was 
soon given ont —m party made up—horses, greyhounds* guns, and 
some troopers sent off at once, we following in an hour or two* 
With as little delay as possible a line is formed to scour the plains. 
Horseman were placed about a hundred yards apart, with a hawk- 
maiip or man with n brace of gray ho and s between each horseman. 
There were generally five or sis men with hawks, and three or 
four brace of greyhounds, four or five English officers, with five 
or six native officers and troopers, m that the line w m about a 
mile in length. If the information was good* tre generally soon 
found the bn barn near where they had been last seen. An hnhara 
rises a f the hawk man nearest it throws off his bird, and away we 
go, If the hubara has a Jong atari, he will giro a long straight 
Might, and yon have to gu as hard ns legs can carry yon + You 
must keep your eye on the birds* and not look where your horse 
is goingp or you will lose sight uF them, consequently numerous 
KpiLLu occur* £kmiethiies, with only a short start, the flight is a 
series of zigzags and twists and turns* and I have sat stationary 
on a rising knoll, and they have circled round more than once* 
At last the ohcrugh strikes the huharn, and they eomc down to 
the ground together* mid are at one® secured by one of the party, 
the chcrugh taken on fistp and the hubara, after being killed, has 
the liver or some delicate morsel taken from it and given to the 
hawk* Unless the chase 1ms been a very long one the trainer is 
in a few minutes np to the kill, these men being very long-winded 
and quick runners. I do not intend to give the idea that every 
flight ends m a Mil, far from it* If the bubara has a long start, 
he sometimes gets clean away, and the hawk tires of following 
and conics hack again to big trainer. In the rase of q chiTtigh 
that has been kept through the year and moulted in confinement 
this is Jrvqnently the eascj the bird knows well where he has had 
his food every day for months past* and he will only fly after an 
hubam just as far as he pleases, and if the quarry is further ahead 
than he likes* he invariably leaves the chase. This being the 
case, eherughs are seldom kept for more than one season. 

Whilst this chase has been going on the troopers and the rest 
of the lino have remained utt the spot where they were left, for 
the reason that where one hubara k found there are generally 
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more* we, therefore, after a kill or escape of quarry, return to the 
line and continue our tent. Perhaps we turn out a hare, a brace 
of gr eyhoun ds arc lot slip, and we have a gallop after them. Thus 
the spirt continues, until it is thought time to make for home. 

I had a wild donkey (Efm* tmugtr) or gkurkhnr, which waa 
brought to me when stationed at A&nee, near the Semite border; 
it became very tame, and was always loose and running about my 
compound or the horse lines, Whenever he saw the hawking 
party going out he invariably accompanied it, and enjoyed iho 
day's sport as much as anyone, Wien we started an htiUiru he 
galloped with us and went through the run. and when he thought 
he had had enough he would toss up his head and gallop straight 
home. Poor Futtoo came to an untimely end after I left the 
frontier. One mid night lie laid down on a bed of hot ashes, 
where the native hor^kceperb had been sitting round n fire, and 
got dreadfully burnt, which ended in his dentin 

Sometime* the liubara will alight on the ground after Hying a 
abort distance and raise his crest and spread out bis tall like a 
turkey cock, thinking that he will thus frighten bis pursuer, I 
bare often ridden up to one in this attitude, and hud to Cftick my 
whip at him several times before be would take to Bight again. 
One part of the country we used to bund was much intersected 
with ravines, which were almost impassable; consequently, when 
an liuliara Hew across these he generally got away h a road down 
into the ravines being difficult to find. Tile hawk would follow 
ami often kill the hubara, and having lost sight of the chase, both 
hawk mid hubora were lost. The hawk haring killad the hubnru 
lie helped himself to t)m breast, and having satisfied his appetite, 
would not take wing for hours. Nest day he would go in search 
of food ngam T and hading some peaceful fowls at a village would 
swoop down and kill one; the owner of tiie fowl would then catch 
hiLLi on llifl quarry* mid bring the hawk hack into cantonment, 
when a reward of one or two rupees would satisfy the villager, and 
he would be on the look out again for more slaughter of lug fowls. 
We often lost hawks, though, in this way, and never recovered 
them. Frequently we failed to find hnharo, and then we would 
shoot a few partridges, or some grouse, for want of nobler game. 
At Hoti Murdan the Guide corps used to keep hawks trained 
to hunt clunk(tns or ravine deer. They were trained In Affghan- 
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hlnn y and from the time thoy were taken from the nest were fed 
between the horn a of ft deer; consequently they aee^iftl^d the 
head of a deer with their dinner. When ft deer was viewed, the 
hawk and n brace of greyhound* were let loose; the hawk flew 
straight ni the deer and attempted to alight on hk bond* flapping 
hia wings over the deer's eyes. The poor deer, utterly duml>- 
fbundcred, soon lost all idea of running away, while the greyhounds 
coma up and puli him down + The hawk and hounds perfectly 
understand one another, and tho hawk will wait patiently until 
the deer is killed, when he gets his tit hit. 

The chorngh Is also trained to kill kites {Alilm* gavinda). A 
kite is seen Bailing quietly over a village; the eheragh Is let loose, 
and seeing the kite ninfo-a straight for him. The other, seeing it 
muring, begins to mount in a series of gyrations. Up and up 
they go, till the two birds appear like spec Its in the sky : at last 
the eherogli is seen to have the beat of it, and is above the kite; 
he makes a swoop and strikes the kite, but not effectively, aa the 
kite turns over and receives thn stroke on bis claws* The l wo 
birds again begin to mount; the hawk, perhaps, draws nway 
from the kite, not to leave him, but to gain a superior height. 
He then resumes the chase, and down again he swoops, and this 
time strikes well home —-the two are clutched together—and with 
wings expanded ami in wheeling circles they come to the ground 
together. 

The fihaheen (Falco perigrinator) is also used for hawking 
partridges and wild ducks. These birds are trained to "wait on,” 
n 3 it Is called. They are let loose, and lly about all round the 
trainer's head ; be, with a stick and dng t beats the bushes on his 
way, ami when lie rises Urn game he gives his a liolloo,” and the 
bird on the wing Immediately tights the game and swoops down 
on them. They are not always caught; the partridges seeing the 
hawk conning, almost tumble down to the ground, hide in any 
bush or hole at hand, and without the aid of a dog they arc very 
difficult to find* They also ‘"wait on” when a man with a gen 
seeing wild ducks In a stream wishes *to bag some. The ducks 
will not fly as long m the hawk is hovering over them, and yon 
get your shoLs at the ducks oti the water ; then they nm, and the 
hawk will generally secure one of the numbs'. 

The goshawk T or bas + is also another hawk much used, I had 
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one tor some years p and he never went out without earning his 
dinner. Sometimes two or three brace of partridge and a bare,, 
would be his bag. Now end then lie would kill an linborn, but 
being a short winged Lawk, he required to be near the hubnm 
when let looee or be had no chance of killing. He kilted harea 
in good style ; he dew right at them and settled himstdf with one 
foot round the neck and the other on the hack* and would bring 
the hare up in a few yards* 

The sparrowhawk is also used for hawking quail. It is thrown 
from the palm of the right hand. When the qnarry rieea, or ap¬ 
proaches Guftkielitiy near, the hawk its thrown like a dart, with 
iliulIl force, at it, and usually kills after a twenty or thirty yards 
flight. I t Ls poor sport, hut good for the pot. A good sparrow 
hawk will kill twenty-five quail in a morning, 

[Tho alxwe note an Hawking wan kindly written for me by my fritml 
&L-Gu&]. Giorge Mail ter.] 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Extract from jmmal of the Expedition against the Kabul KJntjl 
WuziarisE of the u Kurrum Field Forcef under Brigatfier- 
Gtncml Sir NemlU Ckcmberla£n f 1S5Q-G0* 


12th Dec.—loiued the TC.F.F, m a Toluutoor, 

15th „ Marched to Ilmsan, seventeen mites; fttmy hull 9 ami 


narrow* 

16th ?J Marched to Pogue, m<S Hangn, sixteen miles; nar¬ 
row defiles in places.' 

17th Dec.—Marched to Storazaie, eleven mites; enemy firing 
Into camp. 

ISth ,, Marched to GundertSwa, ten miles ; line open valleys 
between hills. 

Wth „ Marched to Tulle, on the river Kunum; a very stony, 
difficult road for guns ; crossed the Kurram into 
Do$t Mahomed's territory* 

2IU1. „ Enemy on hills, three koss in front. 

21st „ Halted,; went fishing in the Knrruni, conght several 

mafias eer. 


* It Wtia bore that my gallant friend W. O- p * also a vduntwr, rode 

into Camp with my hunies. How Well I recolIcct hti arrival in Damp t 
Ho had* knowing my eagerness to go on this service, obtained my leave 
from Sir Sydney Cotton* then commanding at PeohAWCr. Ho* bimulf, 
had no baggage whatever for this little campaign beyond the clothes lie 
Blood in p but tbufl clothes comprised about live coats* and in each coat 
five pocket*; each pocket containing some useful item of war. 1 see him 
now handing me my leave from one* my watch (which had been left at 
a watchmaker’*) from another; anil, finally, pulling out a bog of one 
hundred and fifty rupees from one of hie boot* 3 411 There, old fellow * 

HOW' go in fljui win l l? aaid W. Or Never amcc have I forgotten hi* friendly 
comradeship on that occasion, Besides his native merit as a Jioldior, W r 
0. hod been trained in the school of old Charley Napier, whooe “towel 
and bit of *o*p/‘ the ideal of a soldier's kit, h ms passed into a proverb. 
I myself, &in L -e them d*yi have mrivod to serve in a military station in 
England where poriuf* are tabooed* and regarded as the w plus v&ra of 
alnvonlinm; I have actually not liad the maona of taking money in 
pocket to my own orderly room 1 Fancy, also, a sergeant of artillery not 
being allowed pockets oven in 4 'inarebiug order 11 in which to carry a 
41 squad book ]" Such ii hut dandy aoldicrmg. 

* Sow General William Glplwrra, V.O. 
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2 3rd 


22nd Dec,—Marched five miles into the mountains* rand encamped 
in a basin near Gnnderdwa \ skirmish with enemy p 
two gnldcs killed* 

Marc]ied back into the valley of the Kumim* and 
down the river eight miles ; a very difficult, rough 
march* Encamped nt 11 Shewn*” the enemy's chief 
village: destroy ml It, General and infantry still 
mi. In command of No, 1 P.F* Battery, Captain 
S. being on gcucraPs staff* 

General's force returned from mountain*, driving in 
five thousand head of sheep and a few cattle. 
Heavy rain, Christmas eve; six sheep distributed 
to every company. Scene of butchery in camp. 
Grand Christmas dinner in artillery camp. 

Went fishing, Joined a reconnoitring party, under 
Chamberlain* towards doom or Kaiir-Kot. Burned 
•fungi Elmirs village. Returned to camp by snnset* 
Parties ont skirmishing with Wuzzcerics. Six or 
eight killed. Three hundred cattle taken. 
General’s force marched to l+ Speen Wk. T ’ Beat of 
camp marched to Rillund Kheyl* 

From 30th December, 1850, to 8th Jan nary, 1800* in the valley 
of the Kurrntn. 

On 8th January r marched to Tliul: general's force joined in on 
march* Then marched hack vi& Gundcmwn, Slot- 
o24»* Pogtio, and Eohat* where the force broke op 
on 15th January, i860* 


24 th 


25th 

2fith 


28 th 


20th 


APPENDIX 2* 

Extract fnm journal of the iv Expedition to Dcrbuml^ or jaimt 

the Sil'imt /amities, and in aid vfthi Khan of Umb. 

9 th October* 1898,—marched from Rawalpindi in command of 
F, 10, R.A. (with Sold force H.M. 51st Regiment, and 13th 
Bengal Cavalry and 3rd Sikhs joined at Dttlmnd + ) A somewhat 
difficult march over the hills of Hawn rid Tnpkdi, Torbelo, etc. 
On the watershed the horses came almost to a standstill, but no 
casualties. Enemy firing at long ranges across river. Had to 
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put the guns in boats the Iml three miles, sending the teams over 
the rocks- Arrived at Der burnt on 17th* 

10tli—Rode six miles up the river ■ saluted with two allots by 
the Ilus,senKflics fc Nearly hit.* 

From 20th October to the end of the year, remained nt Der- 
I ninth Occasionally, chiefly on Fridays, threatened by Uie enemy; 
who, however, were mostly drawn off across the river to uitnds 
CGeneral Chamberlain's force* fighting bo hard in the Umbeyla 
pass* W* were, m the crow fiioB p actually nearer Mutkah—the 


* In explanation of this very curt extract, J may aay that w o a party 
of six—were standing on a rock jutting into the Indue, and gumg into 
the dark and mysterious gorge of the river, where it emerge from the 
I)artlo Mountains, when we observed a few Husaanzaicg strolling down 
to the other bank of the riven hero about eighty yard* across, Suddenly 
Colonel (now Sir It.) Bright fl@ke(h “Ok! arc these natives armed ?* * 1 
^Noj ' 1 said Cor. "I hare had my eye on them; they are not,** It 
afterwards transpired, however, that they vxre armed, and had their 
matchlocks concealed behind their backs, and as soon as the last of the 
party was mounted and moving off up the reeky path on onr bank, they 
commenced fire, I had been sketching* and happened to be late to mount. 
My orderly sow ax hei]ig the very last I that day rode a while Arab (old 
h Lottery’), iUid whether his colour mode him a target X cannot say, but 
of the three bullets hied, two struck the aide of the bank in the angle 
formed by my own and my horse’s back, Xo doubt the shots were welt 
aimed, but wo were moving on at the time, and so escaped! 

I may as well complete this little episode, the dtatoweincHl of which, 
however, having to ride acrofca to HumiJora and hack no it day on duty, 

I mimd It QuOAIS that Colonel CuX—OUr political agent in camp -hi 
cOnaei suetiCO of tho ftbovo conduct on tho port of a neutral tribe, called 
on them to declare themselves. The riding party of the preceding day 
— myself uXccplcd — rode emt to high ground Overlooking the site of v 
yesterday’s julvoiitiJ.ro, when ft curious night wiui prc&ented, I.-ok'.h letter 
was produced Worn ft largo circle of ths tribes collected on the plateau 
opposite. Each chief On arriving sticking up his spesx and taking Up 
his position with his followers in tho circle. The letter was read and 
debated on, and resulted in w.ir being declared against ua_ Even then 
PUT * 1 Apolitical” would not let ns take the initiative. We could c ah i ty have 
destroyed, in half an hour's shelling, all the villages on the plateau AOKWtt 
the river, but we were restrained by stringent ordure, much to our *u l> 
sequent regret, as this mean tribe of Fathiins. to whom the safe custody 
of the fanatics 1 wivea and families had been condded by the euyny whilst 
the tight was going on below, when fortune went against the unfortunate 
fanatics, looted every pke and every poor bit of trinket Iran the hapless 
onss, ami &ent them up the river in slavery amongst the wild independent 
tribe* living along tho upper Indus toward Gilgit. 
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objective of the expedition^iban the force fighting so desperately 
to get to it p but the rolling Indus intervened. Many wild rides 
and scramble* about the hills, oven as far ns the « Black Moun¬ 
tain/ 1 had I daring this interval; and [ took the opportunity of 
teaching my battery the 1( nrt of war/ 1 and they wanted nothing 
bnt the opportunity of distinction. Every man of the battery could 
ride, and ride well* I used to work them as a troop of cavalry, 
instead of the humdrum riding drill, for which, indeed, there was 
no facility; I osed to lead them on pleasant rides about the country, 
often along tlso sandy reaches of tbfl great river, and pat the 
battery through imaginary scenes of service, and try to teach 
them warfare, I see my journal is full of sack positions and 
reconnoitrings. 

During Christmas we had some glorious duck shooting. 

On 15th December heard heavy firing across river, and next 
day heard Chamberlain's force had taken Lalbtmdl. 

On 2Gth the 51et were relieved by tho 03rd Highlanders, at 
whose social mess I saw the old year out. On the Clli January 
I rode ont towards Torbela, and saw the destruction of the Sitana 
villages hy Wilders celumn T which bad debouched from the dad nan 
hills. On 10th commenced return march to Rawalpindi, where 
arrived 28 th January, 18G L 

APPENDIX ».—COINS (page 205). 

Accoeeiko to Abbott—and I may corroborate it from personal 
observation—ninny coins of Agothl, Agothkla (Agatlsoclc*), are 
found* as well as of Kadphises, these being of a Greek typo. 
Figures of kings riding astride on the hack of an elephant am 
found, some armed with a net or spear in rat, or with the nnkoh 
or trident. In regard to the riders of the elephants, Abbott 
that the tradition of n race of giant* may have some 
foundation in fact; as this coin is common in Hazara and trails- 
Indus of the age coeval with Jtussaloo, tlie Hereof the ancient 
Punjaiih, whom the bards delight to henonr as the champion <J 
old. He was coeval with the introduction of Boodhism into the 
Fnnjanh, and Abbott Suggests that bis wars with the giants 
(kAku.s) may have typified the religious struggle between the 
Hindoo ami Scytho-Greek races. 
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Tba coins of Kadphisea are generally found in. topes. ami are 
rut her of G reek than Asiatic type—rather Persian than Tartar-— 
belong to tlic religion of Zertoosht (Zoroaster) rather than 
Loodha. Inscriptions in Greek of Hercules, Neptune, Eurepa 
(bull), Ceres (cornucopia), Helios, He, The corns of Kadphises 
are of the first Scytho-Greek type, and point to Fire worship. 
Tim [mage is often shown with Itames induing from the helmet 
or shoulders \ Xoark or BaUdi—the Land of Zoroaster—is often 
quoted. Figures, so met lines clubbed like Hercules, some times 
with ram + a horns Jibe Anubis, Annun RA OT Atitti Helios, and 
of a purely Greek typo are also found.* 

A few additional notes bearing on the History of the Sind- 
Saugor and Yeehs Doabs—chiefly extracted from Abbott p s 
masterly treatise on the Legends el the Ponjaub—may here, 
perhaps, prove of interest to readers interested in the subject, as 
follows:— 

The “Jv&ffivF* family succeeded the Pandaus in the Punjab. 

Seal koto founded by Salahynor Salii r aharja p father of Ru**a3oo. 
fie was of the Pooroowar family of Charolrabim Rajpoots* 

The following is the fabled genealogy of Russalon. 

TSrahm to SAlitbyn (SaHvahriua) two thousand years— 

(I) Sfthibyn, a.d,. 81 \ ( 2 ) RtiB&aloo, 171, son; (3) Hodd, 

2ie p son; siul twenty-two kings are named down to Mulmiood 
{of Ghazni), a descendant of the Pooroowar dynasty of C hand ra¬ 
t-mi Rajpoots, who reigned at Senlkote. 

RnasaWs enemy, the “Rfikne” (Rock shag Sanskrit)—Tera, 
and his brethren—hod their haunt at Qumftjliiir or Aloi)h r 7 in 
Hji^dra, ami incurred the vengeance of Kussaloo by tlieir dep¬ 
redations at Lahore, then ealh.nl OodinagrL They haunted the 
forest west of Lahore, and daily demanded a human victim, and 
Russ ah mi 1, s battle with the monsters to avenge the cruel sacrifice 
is tire favourite theme ol the Punjaub bard*. 

The Rokus is said, also, to have baimtoil the Bullar top, nod 
Raja ttrikup. RusSaloo + a oilier enemy, the Miknhyola tope, and 
another near Pukli. A religious or ethnical strife is probably 
symbolized. 


" Thu above Note chiefly taken from Abbott^ Letjtnth of the Punjab 

Q 
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Eu=salco dwelt at Meant Moorut* mi thence daily rode to 
Dfamutorej in Hazara, to hunt* a distance of eighty milt?*, on his 
steed Bhori Xtakhi. His strength is ascribed to fa is continence 
and abstention from hair cutting. Ho wns a Jutt Raju—a 
quasi Nazar ite, 

Kauf, the prison of the genii. There* in caverns, secured fay 
the seal of Solomon, they await the day of judgment, 

Mtingla is a castle on a cliff overhanging the pThelum, sacred 
to Mars. It looks down on the site of Alexander's victory over 
Perns, 

Dhaugulic, on the Jhelum, above Mungia—a long sandstone 
rock peninsnlated by deep rnvines—is the site of the palace of 
Rod tan Bahru ng t lost of the Gafchar Bool la ns p previous to the 
division of their principality. After him tlie Gakhar principality 
was divided, and again subdivided, until, its strength sapped by 
these auMmaions, it was finally conquered fay the Sikhs nnder 
Rajah Golanb Sing and Sirdar Ilttrrie Bing* Its lew represent- 
at!fas—about twelve in number—were rescued from the prisons 
of Maharajah Go!nub Bing, and pensioned* 

MargLilbi is a slight pass at the tail of the limestone ridge west 
of Rawalpindi 

The Hurroh* a small river, rises in the Dhoond couutry, and 
joins the Indus below Attack. 

Fotowar is the table-land between tl>e Indus and Jhelum, en¬ 
closed fay the mountains of Hazdra p and south by the Salt Range, 

The highest crest of Gnndgurh— Pirtkm —is 4 f fa00 above sea* 

Mount Rhaingra* an isolated limestone summit in Hanfrfl, 
8000 feet. 

The Indus called w Abn-Sin; w 41 Father Sindc," fay the border¬ 
ed; but the Hindoos fitjle him |S Sindc Rama,"—Queen Simle. 

S Fclioon, slain on an island oi the Indus. 

Chin din falls into the Sutlej and is lost, 
Fagrpntt, enclosed in rock* is made to appear 
fay a charm obtained by Riisaaloo from Betra, the sister of the 
four giants— Chindia^ Pelioon * Fa$rputl } and Tsra. This last is 
the survivor—his hand* however, chopped off—who is fabled to 
fas imprisoned in the caverns of Gnndgurh, and to bellow each 
time he retreats from the eight of Rus?a|oo f s how hanging at its 
entrance. 
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APPENDIX 4. 

Nutt *n i/ij Oojtfiarf* 

Th^ GaMutra arc supposed by Abbott to be descendant# of 
Indo or Hcytlio Greeks, They were princes of « Pobow*r, Sj which 
is the table-bind between the Indus and tlio Jlielnm; bonnded 
north by the mountains of Upper and south by the salt 

range ; in fact, nearly eorrciponding with the Sind-Saugor Doab. 
They trace back to King Gohr, or his eon Kydo (a.u, 655-70), 
King of Tvyan, in Persia, who—being driven from his kingdom 
—conquered Thibet, and “grafted Islam upon the dwellings of 
owls, making a paradise for hfara in every ptace of fear among 
the mountains uf Dcva and Perts/ h The eleventh or twelfth 
descendant-— Boolean Khan or Ms son Knub fi.Hu 865-80)— 
reduced Cashmere, but Thibet was wrested from him by the 
Chinese: he married a beauty of the Chak tribe. 

Thu ancient kingdom—except Cashmere—ww lost in the lime 
of the twen ty-fourth Booitau Roost uni (II38), who was murdered 
in Kabul. UwAru. and the SLnd-Saugor Doab alone retnitied. 
Gakbur Shah, the twenty-ninth king (1248), was buried nt Kabul, 
which, however, was then lost by the Gnkhars, The thirtieth 
king—Bia All or Bijli Khan (12G1) coni|Bered Dhoond and 
Pakhlip and Sutli mountains, and was the first prince who dwelt nt 
Dhcmgul ie for aecuri ty. £ ah rung, fortj-thirJ prince (1587 ) f dwel L 
at Dhangulte, where he sheltered the fugitive Emperor lluiiiaioon, 
bat wns slain by Sherc ^bali in sight of hi* own palace, and Ids 
skin was then stuffed with chaff and exposed on tba road side ns 
i\ terror to the Gakhars. 

Between 1553 and 1574 the Gakhar territory was split into 
two principal ities—Pharwala and Dhnngnlio—between L&skltri, 
sou of Adam Khan, am I Kuumml Klian, son of Sahrung. 

In 1703 Shall Khan, the Gftkhar chief, wa^ imprisoned by 
Golnnb Sing : he died in prison, and bis son, Rajah Hjatoolu 
Kb in— the fifty-sixth Gakhar King—was released from Jninmoo 
prison by British interference, and holds u small jaghir In 
ITa^ara. This was the chief, if I mistake not, that I met at 
Ncorpora near Rawalpindi, as long ago as the year 1840* 
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SECT SON IS [.-(PART 2). 

The II UjMands of the Rechna, Bdri, and, Jidlumler 
Dotdte, inehiding Kisktewaft Boodrawdr, Bamxa- 
■wkir, Ckwftdm, the Kangra Valley, am? the group of 
associated Hill Principalities—{page SG, Vd. I., 
"Highlands of India!’} — Kulu, Lahoul, Zawskar, 
Xpit i, and the Valley of the Suite). 


CHAPTER I. 




KISHTEWAR — the "land of 
timber-trees," the first district 
mentioned above—has been al¬ 
ready alluded to in Section I-, 
Chapter lOof the present volume. 
The author, after grievous wan¬ 
derings hi Lahoul, Zanskar, and 
the valley of the ChftndrabhAgn, 
during which ho was ill and 
more than half star— 1 
debouched from — 
mountains into a comparatively civi¬ 
lized tract of country. On reaching- 
Chikrgarb, an old Sikh outpost about 
marches from Kishtowdr, I halted, but 
bad there also failed to obtain supplies, and 
arrived at Kishtewdr half starved Marching 
through the forests of tho ChdndrabMga, I at last, how¬ 
ever, reached the fertile river plateau on which stands tho 
town of Kisbtowir, surrounded by fertile fields, and hold¬ 
ing ample resources. Finding supplies, 1 halted to recruit 
my strength and view tho neighbourhood, previous to 
crossing the Clienah into Cashmere by the Meribul pass, 


ns recorded in Chapter 10, Section I. 
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Little, however, need be said of tho KishtewAr district, 
which partakes of the Alpine character of the Himalayas 
generally; and I Hnd my notes on it very slight Much 
timber is cut in the forests along tho ChonAb, and floated 
down to tho plains of tho Punjaub; thus it keeps up its 
ftfir.mnt. fame as ‘^asfawdr 1 ^ “abounding in timber." 

Tito traveller who, from this point progresses down the 
river, which takes a bend at Kishtewdr to tho south-west, 
soon arrives at Doda, a considerable fort on the right 
bank of the river, whence a swing bridge leads into tho 
marches of Boodmwir. From the river a rood leads up 
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the hiUft to tho fort of Boodr&wdr, n fertile spot embow¬ 
ered m fruit trees. Should ho progress further down 
stream, ho skirts on his right the lovely region of Peris- 
thin (fairyland), and on his loft catches a peep into 
the Butot valley; thence down stream soon takes him to 
Aknoor, a large fort on the old imperial road to Lahore, 
on which point the author has several times debouched 
on his way to and from Cashmere.* 

From Boodrawfir a difficult path leads across the Pudru- 
Dlmr pass, over densely wooded mountains, and through 
wild gorges and the remarkable clefts of tho Siiah river to 
Chumba, a track diverging also to Bisooli on the river 
RavL Long wooded mountain spurs, radiating from the 
Himalayan axis, impinge on this road, and render 
travelling difficult: a lower truck passes along tho Butot 
valley, where tho country opens out into fine broad river 
terraces, forming fertile plateaus. This region, as It 
opens out with w ide fields along the river Soul, is called 
the 1 ‘Garden of □rumba," 

Many pheasants, chiefly nnxinah were shot in tho hills 
hereabouts, by the author s people whom, on one oc¬ 
casion, he left behind in these mountains; but his own 
travels along these regions have been very limited: he has, 
however, more than once visited Juminoo, the maharajah 
of Cashmere's sub-Alpine eapitol, already mentioned 

In the days I w rite of the orders of government were 
very strict for travellers in this particular section of 
Cashmere territory: it w r as believed that the maharajah 
was touchy on the point, and British officers were fi?rI ad- 
den to linger, or even to pass along tins particular track. 
On one occasion only did the author partially overcome 

* The Clitnib lAj&osince} is a classical strain - miL, (ike lbe Jlifclnni* 
bu witnessed many wo. EUaulkot, Wnsatertiliail, Gooje rat, UbUMUot, 
mil Mifoltiii:, being ail an or Bidj^cnt to its banks. 
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the restriction. Old Golaub Sing was currently re¬ 
ported to Lava several depfits of treasure at Rihursi and 
elsewhere along that lino: his hiding tendency in tii.it 
way had, in the tun® of the Sikhs, earned for him the 
appellation of the "Sona-ki-Kdkeor" (the golden lien) 
from his enemies, who, on one occasion, caught and 
squeezed the astute old gentleman dll lie disgorged 
several of Iris golden eggs. Ho is represented as, under 
this pressure, leading liis captors about these hills irom 
one little nest to another, till they at length released 
phn J glad to escape with his life. 

The “BoniliaT is the only pass across the Pmjjnl lead¬ 
ing into the Cashmere valley not actually traversed by 
the author: who, however, has been in its close vicinity 
on both sides of the Knjsl; nevertheless, he will now pass 
on into regions where ho is really more at homo, and 
which, to some extent, have Leon already described in the 
“Highlands of India.” Chumba, with its temples, and 
UhogJtn (polo) ground has been already alluded to; Bur- 
mawir, the ancient seat of the raj, is higher up, on the 
RAvi, wliich valley contains magnificent Alpine scenery. 
I nn i permitted to supplement my own experiences by 
an extract from the vivid description of the scenery ns 
depicted by a brother—the author of the "Eastern 
Hunters’—in whose company I visited the mountains of 
the Dhaolft Dlmr, but who had the further opportunity— 
denied to me-of crossing the J5t or KiArsi pass from 
Dhannsala, into BaramwAr, where he killed some game 
«r various kinds—goorul, bumil and bear. 

We Lad ascended to some caves behind Rittoo — perhaps 
1 '2000 feet in elevation—and there dwelt two or three 
days, previous to our separation; he to cross the Jot into 
BarmawAr, I to return to military quarters at Hooaln- 
apore, where lie afterwards rejoined mo a month later. 
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I am privileged to avail myself of his journal, which is 
before me. It abounds in picturesque sketches, both in 
pen and pencil, of the sublime scenery of those lofty 
valleys. I may also, perhaps, be able to reproduce a 
sketch or two of my own, made as long ago as the year 
18+8, when l first visited those mountains, and when the 
forests which clothed thoir sides were well nigh untrod¬ 
den by Europeans. It was in the year 1853 that my 
brother and 1 visited the district, I recollect we obtained 
several specimens of moonal (Impeyan pheasant) behind 
Dlmtinsalii, in fact we lived on them in our cave. It was 
Jilly, and we found the cock birds—like graceless grass- 
widowers—packed and running about the grassy hill 
elopes below* the snow, apparently chasing beetles, whilst 
their spouses were doing the domestic, and sitting on their 
nests in the deep forests. Of course wo did not disturb 
them, but felt ourselves justified under the circumstances, 
in hunting tho truant mates. If I recollect rightly, my 
brother tackled them with a pea rifle, whilst I took the 
flying shots as they wont off 1 down the "kudd.” 

*“1 Lad been staying at ttoeshiapore, ami then® paid a vidt to 
the pretty small hill station of Bhartnenla, near Kangra. This 
was my starting point for the mountain trip; and on the S?8lh 
.Inly I crossed tho pass with the object of penetrating the randy 
visited Jirsrmwr district, whence spring tho sources of the Ravce, 
there called Rewa. 

After ataying in a cave for two or three days at the Foot ol the 
pass, hut high above tho region of trees, detained there by the 
incessant rain, I took a Favourable opportunity and made good 
the ascent, I had with me, perhaps, nUiul a dozen mountain 
men belonging to a tribe oF hill Rajpoots, called tinddees, fa- 0 f 
course, everything I had was obliged to be carried by coolies, the 
path being iiLicriy impracticable for any beast of burden. A 
Tory active, good looking, and interesting race they are in general, 
and the women are very pretty, with, obi suck legs anil ankles 1 
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These are liberally displayed by tfic dress worn by both scves—a 
sort of long loose time of woollen manufacture, gathered in at the 
waist, and descending to the knee or lower, at the option of the 
wearer. It is allowed to hang over the waist-girdle in twiggy 
folds, in which they Cnny various marching necessaries. But if 
deemed desirable,, these folds can he dispensed with, and the gar¬ 
ment elongated so as to cover more of the legs. Free and facile 
play of the limbs lr, however, necessary in mountain climbing, 
The men ore jolly, lively fellows enough, but somewhat dirty, ami 
uf no account as sliiknrics. More than the body garment, even 
the head drees is disliuguLshml for its peculiarity of shape, being 
also made of some woollen stuff, which is eo arranged as to form 
a peak behind, such as i have never seen elsewhere They—the 
men, I mean—wear their hair, too* in three or four uncut locks 
on each side* and pride- themselves on the length of these tresses, 
just os English ladies would do. 

I had a most difficult journey altogether, for the snow in the 
clef lb of the mountains, which formed the usual road, was in 
many parts broken up, and we were obliged to find our way by 
the sides of the ravines, very often with but a bare footing, stop 
after step being made with the greatest caution. In several in¬ 
stances we hail to nscetid the bare face of the sloping rock, in 
some ports precipitous. Bomctmics a pine-stem, felled on the 
brink, was the only bridge over a roaring torrent; at other places 
n couple oF long poles would be laid across, parallel to each other, 
and on these loose slabs of wood placed crossways, witli many and 
extensive intervals, through which the water might be seen foam¬ 
ing atul Hashing Far below. Over the Havoc itself, in what 1 mav, 
for distinction's sake* call the more civilized portion of the 
valley, rope bridges were to be found. 

I soon found it was impossible to get on with my slices, so I 
procured a pair of foot coverings made of twisted gnat's lisir, the 
roughness uf which, when Imimd on, gave a fine hit mg grip* oml 
at the same time allowed uiny play to the Tb men turd 

n sort of sandal farmed of twisted si mw t which they confirm ted 
in a few minutes, and throw away when worn out and the dny f ti 
journey over. 

I had with me a small rowtie, though I lived a good deal in 
caves in the upper parts of the mountains, and the rest of my kit 
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wa* rtducftl to the most extreme pewter WQgj cup and 

saucer, two or three plates, and a knife, fork, ami spoon may 
to some an unnecessarily limited supply of table necessaries, but 
roughing it was essential on that trip, and 1 hare al ways fonud 
that the leas yon hate the less you want. 

I wish I could giro you an idea of the glorious scenery of that 
pass. All the lower slopes of the mountains—with a southern 
exposoro towards Dhormsala—were either bare spurs of the most 
vivid gran, rarted with the colours or the rocks, or clothed with 
magnificent forests of oak and rhododendron. Those* again, to 
the north were elad in the more sombre garments of pine* cedar, 
and fir* Aboye the region of trees, where the widowed mountain 
was desolate and grand, tall it culminated in |*aks, precipices, 
and glaciers, the great Beams and clefts of the range were mostly 
filled with enow, hiding the torrents wMdi, somewhat lower, broke 
away and flashed roaring down the mountain* These gorges, 
however, wens but mere intersections of the groat upland dopes, 
which were strewn with huge boulders of granite—the debris from 
the peaks and precipices above—-among winch the most beautiful 
flowers, ferns, lichens, and grasses, in infinite variety, and includ¬ 
ing mnuY roach prized b England, gernmed the rich verdure, ami 
mingled with masses of bracken and wild rhubarb, * wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air/ Above al], the clouds beat up 
against the peaky, and were held there in cheek by the snow* It 
is only those who have seen such who can fully appreciate Urn 
ragged ness, tbo desolate, secluded wildness, and grandeur of the 
lone mountain scenery, unstained* nnconUmmated by the feeble 
efforts of man; and showing, in all its vast and solitary glory, 
the all-powerful impress of the hand of Nature in her sternest 
mood + No sound to break the Silence, sate the dull murmur of 
gome distant cascade, the wild cry of the mooual, some call from 
forests below, or the occasional crash of a fallen maw? of rock* 
Such is the great spur of the Himalaya* which separates the 
lluminor vnllcy from the Punjeulk In front, and far beyond, 
towers in unsullied grandeur* to the height of five and twenty 
thousand feet, the lofty cone of Mmnimais,” *nd other peaks of 
the range s)f perpetual snow, the accumulations of ft thousand 
centuries. Away, behind, lie the lower hill* of the Kohisthin* 
connecting the mountains with the great Punjaub plain, the latter 
nearly hidden from view in the hazy mist of heat and distance. 
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Dwarfed into insignificance, and from that height andieccrniMe 
os elevations of considerable altitude, these hit] 9 are, tlieinsehcB, 
full of a soft and gentle beauty, hut one natural iy wanting in the 
sublimity of the loftier Hitnaleh, or, to call the range by its more 
ancient and classical name,—Euiodus or Hi Madid, the letter 
meaning the receptacle of snow.” 

I will now refer to previous notes on tho subject, end 
recount my own earlier experiences of these mountains. 

1 record them ns they occur in point of time. 

Whilst in garrison at Lahore — during our early occu¬ 
pation of the Sikh capttol, 1847-S—tho author, with a 
brother officer, having obtained a mouth's leave "between 
musters,” as it was then termed, rode off from the artillery 
mess at Anar-kullio towards Uinrltsltr, on tho Julltmdcr 
road, after "tiffin 1 ’ on tho 1st April, 1847. Wo had two 
sowars (Sikhs) as escort, who, however, being natives of 
tho western doubt! of the Punjuub, wore of little use as 
guides. The road between Lahore and Umritsur was, in 
those days, a mere sandy track from village to village. 
However, w’o got ever near half of our ride of thirty-three 
miles tolerably well; then, ns evening closed in, a heavy 
thunder storm, which had been threatening, hurst upon 
us in full fury, and it was with difficulty we found our 
third relay of horses. Having, however, mounted to 
complete our journey, we wore overtaken by night, 
which set in pitch dark. A renewal of the thunder storm, 
which laid the country under water, occurred We lost 
our way, and our ride degenerated into a scramble across 
muddy fields from village to village. W ell do 1 recall 
the stalwart figure of my companion, who led tho van in 
full war paint —armed, in fact, esp-a-pted—the lightning 
seeming almost to flash on lib steel scabbard, and how 
dreadfully annoyed he was at my laughter and endeav¬ 
ours to keep up our spirits amidst the drenching rain! 
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Wo were out half tha night, but at length found ourselves 
suddenly arrived on tho counterscarp or glacis of the deep 
ditch which surrounds the fortress of Govmdghur; round 
this we circulated till we arrived at the guard house at 
tha gate of tha fort, which was held by Sikh soldiers. 
These good fellows—so lately our Gnomics—cleared a 
room For us, cooked us a fowl, and generally enacted tho 
role of welcome to the strangers. 

Next day wo visited tho shrine and tank of the golden 
temple of Urnritsur, where tlie Sikh holy book—the 
G ninth—is kept, and bore wo nearly came into collision 
with some Fanatical 'AkiiUc" (immortal), desperadoes 
whom my companion failed to conciliate by refusing to 
remove his long riding boots p as +l Foringheefl M were then 
expected to do. However, by bestowing a handsome 
M backsheesh" on the shrine, they were appeased. 

After this, having three horses each, we rode across tho 
rlulEunder Doab to HooshraporOp at that time devoid of 
truopSp except that the afterwards distinguished W. 

0- p then a lieutenant of artillery, was there located, 

engaged in mis mg a com pany of Sikh artillery for t ho 
service of the Lahore durbar. He entertained us hospit¬ 
ably in hm camp, pitched amidst the trees of u shady 
man goo tope. Here we rested two days n and examined 
tho locality. At this time the zenArm of Sheikh Ematn- 
oo-deen, the rebellious Governor of Cashmere, was estab¬ 
lished hero, and as it was rumoured to contain some of 
the cl lie feat beauties of India, it was an object of curiosity 
to us youngsters. Tho ladies were, of course, “purdah 
nisheeir'—secluded behind the curtain—hut we did suc¬ 
ceed LEI catching more than passing views of several uf 
tho beauties of tho establishment* 

From HootiMaporo wo rode along the skirt of tho 
mountains us far as Boo per, at which j>oint the river 
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Sutlej debouches from 
the mountains of 
Knhloor. Hero we 
entered the hills, 
and proceeding by 


Nalyghur and M ol¬ 
eum, arrivod at Simla 
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in duo course. 

A» this was my first experience of the Himalaya 
mountains let mo try to recall the fresh impressions then 
experienced! How wall I remember the exuberance of 
our spirits at the change of temperature os wo ascended 
from the arid plains of the Punjaub to the temperate 
zone of mountain breezes amidst groves of oak and pine. 
Through these wo passed, till wo reached the rhododen¬ 
dron weeds— then in full flower—which herald the ap¬ 
proach to Simla—Queon of Indian Wole ring-places. The 
flush of sunat'f was on the gorgeous crimson blossoms 
as we rode into the station;—the wild flowers of spring 
studded the banks along the road;—rivulets of pure 
spring water at intervals gushed along the wayside from 
mossy Fountains and fern-shaded pools, sometimes built 
up into small stone reservoirs— a rural shrine hero and 
there appears, with, perl taps, a mountain maid drawing 
water or, may be, a mountain mother holding her infant’s 
head under the cold stream in the belief that such is re¬ 
storative and strengthening;-—an occasional Sikh chief, 
with a small following and equipage, encountered as wo 
emerged from the woods on to the high road, returning 
from paying his respects at the levee of the Governor 
General at Simla; jolly looking fellows these, many of 
them of huge stature, and in no wise downcast at their 
kte defeat on the Sutlej! with these my companion, 
being a fine linguist, would converse in their own dialect, 
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in which he was the first officer who passed. Such wore 
a few of the roadside pictures which greeted us along 
the road. At last Simla, at that time the gay resort of 
grass widows and idlers of the plains! Several writers 
have endeavoured to put before the public an idea of 
the life of the Simla of those days; but for my part I 
believe, generally, they give fallacious ideas, and a false 
picture of Anglo-Indian society* Loose morals and a 
disregard of the sanctity of the marriage knot, wore die 
koy note of many such w riters, who touched on Indian 
society sketches; but I hold they wore mostly libellous 
and misleading. There wore many charming households 
and families possessing every domestic virtue and accom¬ 
plishment to be found in the Simla of those days; and I, 
for one, deprecate the false impressions thus conveyed of 
the social life of our countrymen and comitrywomen in 
the East. 

After a short sojourn, I had to leave Simla on my 
return to Lahore, and on my ride down was fortunate in 
the companionship of my friend and schoolfellow "Hod- 
son,“ who was then semi-officially employed under Sir 
Henry Lawrence (Resident of Lahore). This was. of 
course, years before he achieved the celebrity he after¬ 
wards gained at Delhi and elsewhere. In those days 
Ilotlson used to be my guest at tho artillery mess at 
Lahore every Wednesday—a standing invitation! but he 
was, ni that time, engaged in building the first rough 
school-room for the Lawrence Asylum on the hillside at 
Kussowito, which has formed the nucleus of the now 
extensive buildings there. Airs, (lady d) Lawrence had 
already taken charge of a ilock of ymmg children—the 
first batch ever collected (by myself!) for the asylum: 
they had just arrived from Lahore. 

Well do I recollect, on my arrival at Kussowlie on this 
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occasion, finding that estimable lady tending her little 
flock in one of the small thatched native hospital sheds 
so as to set tho thing going, she herself, an able co¬ 
efficient of her excellent brother-in-law, superintending 
all tho active duties of matron for sweet charity's sake. 
The bright example of one such woman is sufficient to 
refute tho calumnies formerly sought to be luirlcd at 
our dear countrywomen m India, alluded to above! 

That great charitable institution was inaugurated, in 
the face of much opposition, by that noble philanthropist, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and was thus, through tho personal 
exertions of a few Friends, set on foot, 

I remained a day or two at Kussowlio in order hum¬ 
bly to aid the good work, by the reception of good ohl 
Sergeant O'Leary, who had conducted along the journey 
the children I had myself seen started from Lahore. 
During this time I lodged nt tho d&k {travellers 1 ) bunga¬ 
low at Kussowlic, a favourite resting-place of mine, and 
ono at which—during my subsequent occasional visits to 
Simla—I afterwards often mado a point of stopping. 
Perched on a flowery slope of a spur of tho first range, 
amidst tho pine trees, it always scorned to me to offer a 
delightful premier pas to tho traveller from the plains, 
and many a pleasant hour has the author enjoyed under 
its "soughing" fir-trees on his journeys to and from 
Himalayan retreats. 

Soon afterwards, as l had to be back by “muster” on 
the first of May, I embarked on PoLki, and committing 
myself to that oriental jog-trot, a dawk trip, journeyed 
down by regular night stages to my quartern at Lahore, 
where I resumed my duties os Adjutant of Artillery at 
that large station. 

Again, after an interval of a year—In April, 1R4S— I 
started, ono of a party of four, on leave “between tnus- 
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tors"—for a trip to Kangrn and the KohistbAn of the 
Jubunder Ddab. Travelling t?£d Umritsur, where wo 
lodged in one of the kiosks in the beautiful gardens, 
we arrived late in the afternoon of tho second day at 
EutLila; hero wo lodged in the grand sporting palace 
of tlio late Maharajah Sher Sing. Before sunset wo 
accidently observed that there were wild ducks on the 
extensive pond or tank close to the palace; so getting 
out our guns we endeavoured to circumvent them; two 
of us embarked on tho boat, and each of the other two 
taking up a position on each side of the large tank, whoso 
side w r as, perhaps, three hundred yards across, wo suc¬ 
ceeded, before dark, in bagging no less than sixteen ducks 1 
the birds, had probably, not been disturbed for a long 
thee, and declined to leave die water* and when put up, 
after wheeling overhead, would again plunge on to a far 
comer of the extensive surface before finally departing for 
safer w aters. 

Next day wo pushed on to KAnwAn, an extensive 
swamp, at one place enlarging into a lake containing an 

island on which 
the same sport* 
mg maharajah 
had another 
shooting box. On 
thesl iorcs of thus 
water we pitched 
carnp, and occu¬ 
pied the next two 
days in exploring and shooting on this extraordinary and 
interesting creek of the Boas ri ver as it really k 

In those days it could not have been much less than 
twelve mile® in length, and contained extensive beds of 
reeds and Hags extending inland on tire western bank for 
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miles, amidst which, lanes were cut One could just sit 
in the stem sheets of one of the small canoes or “dug- 
outs” there available, whilst the boatman who propelled 
it bad also just space to use bis paddle, and bring you up 
to the game. Warily creeping along under cover of the 
sedges, he would now and then accelerate his pace as ha 
neared tho game, and, finally, putting on a spurt, would 
cause the bout to dart out from under cover right into 
the midst, of a vast Hock of ducks, teal, otc., when it b no 
figure of speech to say that tho flock rising would darken 
the aEr I have seen an appreciable shallow cast on the 
water, as from a p:u%sing cloud, by the enormous crowd 
of wild fowl rising from this wonderful fen. Snipe were 
also abundant, and some of our party went after them. 

Many ned-ghyio (blue cattle) also were reaming about, 
and we came quite close to them. I even m is took the 
first I saw for a donkey feeding, but being strictly pre¬ 
served—and a notice to that effect having been put into 
our hands by tho native authorities on our arrival—we 
were debarred shooting any. I rather think they are 
considered as “cows," and participate in the sacred char¬ 
acter of cattle, in which the Sikh, following tho Hindoo, 
concurs, contrary to the real tenets of his former religion. 

1 say former, because the Sikh religion, as enunciated by 
NiinAk, the first Guroo (or high priest)—who was. in fact, 
bom at Talwandi on thh very river, the Befifi (or Hj - 
pWsifi), about 1469—was a pure Deism. The “unity of 
God" and the * equality of man/' being its two funda¬ 
mental dogmas: but from want of spiritual guidance, tho 
Sikhs have, of late years, relapsed towards the idolatry of 
the Hindoos, and have adopted many of their ceremonial 
customs,* 

We might have got any amount of game at this point; 

* See page 

R 
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whence, however, after two pleasant days, wo departed 
lo wards the hills , whose outlines loomed very temptingly 
in the near distance. Wo rode on across tho plains of 
Deenamiggyr, at that time a baro jungly plain, dotted, 
however, with villages surrounded by a few cactus hedges 
and other quickset fences, to Patbankote* a curious old 
mined fort built by Shah del am to command tho high 
rood to Lahore, and the ferry over tho fleas between 
J ummoo and Kaagra—the Nfigakot of eld tunes. Hero 
were said to abide large serpents or pythons, amidst the 
fast decaying ruins. Interesting, however, as are these 
localities, we pushed on via Rilloo, to Kangra, where wc 
pitched cutci|4 a making it the bond-quarters of our hill 
rambllngs for, perhaps* a fortnight. 

We wore hospitably enn rtamcd by tho 72nd Regiment 
Native Infantry and oilier troops there in gorraon, and 
thoroughly nqjoyod our new experience of these lovely 
hills. Dhnrm&ala was then simply a clearing in cite oak 
forest for tho one house of the Commissioner, Mr. John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence. Ilcncc wo roamed along 
the lower wooded hills, towards Halloo, Kotilah, etc,, and 
skirting the great Dh&>la Pliar range, enjoyed sundry 
hunts and bents after game, I do not recollect, however, 
that wo obtained much at this time, but wo saw a few 
wild pigs and kakur door, one of which I remember 
actually brushed mo as I sat motionless one sultry after¬ 
noon on the look out on a wooded spur near Rilloo, 

Years afterwards (1870) 1 was walking ono evening, 
about sunset, amidst tho ruins of Kotilah, a small fort of 
the most picturesque character, in that tangle of moun¬ 
tain, near Noorpore. when l was accosted by a strange 
firm re, who announced himself as the custodian or tuto- 
lary bard of the pkea 

B-u'J —Siilcuun, Sahib i It is not safe for Feringhem to 
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bo in these ruins after sunset: they are full of J£doo 
(magic). 

Traveller—1 also am acquainted with magic. 

Bin'll —Only tii'ice-imm Brahmins and Surajbuns Raj¬ 
poots, like my rajah, are safe hero! 

Trttvdler—. Indeed; listen Vibhn! 1 have only boon 
liorn once, but my ancestor was JjtyottK (the Planet 
Mam), and my kganputti (horoscope) is in the house of 
Brillispdti (Jupiter). Am X safe, oh Sago? 

Bard (looking hard at traveller)—I had thought, 
great sir I that Feringhees had no sires, and were sons 
of the sea! 

Traveller —MTio knowsf My grantLsire was perhaps a 
lion or an elephant! oh hard! Forlughees have sharp 
swords. Their magic consists in wisdom, courage, and 
justice. I f ever you hear children of the sun or moon 
say their magic is stronger than English, they lie! Re- 
member to put that m your next cliieah (poem), oh 
nephew of a bard? and for Bod’s sake, great sir, keep your 
pluck up (dil muahood rdkko), or tl»c Bhfit-Iog (ghosts) 
will catch even you! 

Bard (with profuse salaams)—Protector of the poor! 
I will do so. There is no danger hero for an English 
Knssnloo like his highness! 

M itli this I gave the bard hia "renksut" (dismissal) 
and n British rupee, I may add that I have ever found 
"backsheesh" more mighty to the Vcdie mind than any 
deity of the Hindoo Pantheon. 

I can never forget, however, the fresh delight wo took 
in our mountain walks, aud the “new sensation” of ex¬ 
ploring a wild and only half known country-side. I have 
made many journeys in this lovely district sinco that 
early period of my life, but not having kept journals, per¬ 
haps I may confuse some of the localities then visited; 

r2 
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but my impression is that it was on this occasion we 
made our return journey via “Jovrtfld-Mookhi." a sacred 
place, whore naphtha springs ami spontaneous lire are 
found. Of course there is ft Giant hero, whose breathing 
belched forth from below the mountain, causes these 
phenomena. 
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Our road conducted us across a mountain scarped into 
stops, as is not unusal In this region, to Hw-ritpore, our 
next stage, and so on to ilokeridn, on the Boas. Hero 1 
had to leave my horse “Rufus," who sank, poor fellow! 
from the effects of climbing and hard work in the hot 
sun of a Punjftuli April; and so returning on our former 
track, vid Tlconanugger and Umritsur, wo reached Lahore 
m time for the “muster" of the first of it ay, 1848, whore 
l resumed my duties ns Adjutant of the large artillery 
division there quartered, consisting of two troops of 
horse-artillery, two field batteries, a wing of a European 
battalion, and a company of golundauz (native artillery). 

Those were stirring times, and this an important po¬ 
sition for a young officer of not more than four years’ 
standing; and I may almost say that these were about 
the most interesting and hopeful years in my career' 
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YosE stirring times were approaching close; and before 
I again visited these lovely mountains I had been many 
months under canvas in the Held, at the Siege of Mooltan 
and subsequent battles of the Fuiyaub War of 184&-0. 

These were the days all tided to in the preamble of this 
volume, “when Abbott, of Khiva celebrity/' was ruling 
HazAra with patriarchal sway—himself a host, but alone 
in a country as large as Wales—as mentioned in the part 
treating of that district; and when the gallant Ed warden 
on the Deraj hAti frontier, having to face rebellion—col¬ 
lecting an army as ho marched—drove the rebel Muolmj 
within his stronghold, Mooltan, and held him there until 
our arrival in support 

The times brought one iu contact with characters who 
afterwards achieved celebrity:—Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Resident of Lahore; Brigadier (afterwards Sir Colin) 
Campbell,* who obtained his first line command in the 
Lahore of those days; and Major Robert Napier of the 
Engineers, now Lord Napier of Magdala* may be men¬ 
tioned us amongst our leading officials in Lahore at that 
period* James Abbott, Nicholson, Herbert Edwardes 
Qlpherts, l lodson* have already been casually alluded to 
in the course of the foregoing narrative, and others might 
Lie mentioned Assuredly the Punjaub of those days was 
not wanting in men of promise and distinction. 

■ Ultimate^ Lord CJyxkL 
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CHAPTER 2, 

I T will tbits have been seen that the author on three or 
four several occasions visited the Kangra district. 
On each occasion I found the aspect of the country 
much changed, instead of the wild tracts of jungle, 
such as they were, for instance, near Deenanugger at 
my visit in 1.848, I found when next 1 came that way 
(about 18G4) along the banks of the iMri Doab canal, 
smiling crops and a wall wooded green country p thor¬ 
oughly shaded by avenues of trees, the creation of its 
fertilizing waters. 

On this last occasion, on my return from Dalhousiu 
—leaving the hotel there after dinner—I made a moon¬ 
light Bitting across the hills to the RAvi, w r here, on 
arrival by dawn of day, X embarked on the “mussocks” 
with my travelling bag and bedding. Thence, rushing 
dow n the torrent through striking scenery—past Bi$soli 
—between gorges cleft by the river as it escapes through 
the low'cr ranges of hills to the plains of the Funjatib, X 
reached Sindwina Gh&t in four hours, and—a friend 
having sent his trap to meet me—I was seated at break¬ 
fast at Madhopore, the Engineer station at the head of 
the IMri Ddab canal, by 10 ilhl; thus traversing in five 
hours a distance from Dalhoussc of two days'journey by 
road. Thence 1 rode down the canal banks to Umritaur 
and so to Lahore. 

“Once again" (1870) X visited this lovely district, and 
proceeded beyond it as far as the Chumba Yalley, w here 
the river RAyi can be seen emerging from the gorges of 
RarmAwor. Chumba itself being rather an interesting 
town* with some fine temples and a brcaS polo* ground \ 

1 Called Gh&jdn, & game of Thibetan origin, formerly flayed in uiiuiy 
of the Hub-Him&lAV«l towim in thiaa hilLis. 
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one of the few to bo mod c is-Himalayan, os the game 
seems to have been of Thibetan origin, though imported 
into India by the immigrant tribes who now form the 
population of many Himalayan districts, In my oriental 
readings, notably in the "Rqja Taring ini;' l have mot 
with many allusions to lIils game as quite a state affair, 
and evidently entering much into their political and 
social life in ancient times. 

Wo had visited Chumbo, md pitched camp beneath 
the cedars in the vale of Kujjear, a lovely oils ]a amidst 
the dense forest of the Diarkhoond Mountain* Here 
festoons of white roses Eire seen climbing far up the lofty 
cedars, which come feathering down into the valley. The 
legends of this Nnga-hauntcd dell* where wo lingered 
sc vend weeks in camp, are interesting, and suggestive of 
the old fcS treo and serpent” worship antecedent to Aryan 
tinm 



No, &-KUJJEJLf?- 


]n these woods bears, leopards, apes (lungoors), and 
wild boars abound, 1 have encountered them in my 
rambles, and hoard them making night hideous by their 
howls. Often would they approach our camp, whore 
several dugs and a pen of fowls no doubt formed an 
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attraction. Hero may bo seen the iplatnt Tern pis of 
Kujjinag, which, at midnight of the great tiny, wo beheld 
lighted up ns 1 havo attempted to depict in tho sketch. 
An aged jogi — supposed to bo the avatar of tho serpent 
Kujji N&ga himself—aged a hundred, having descended 
from his lair in the mountains, led tho dance in the guise 
depicted—a weird sight On this occasion tho author 
wrote: "A descendant of tho western barbarians who 
“dwelt in tho Cimmerian wastes of tho land of Thor— 
“extra anni solis-qw viits —beyond tho genial sun of the 
“Hindoo Pantheon, wandering in these wild mountains 
“ono summer time, pitched his camp for many days 
"amidst the cedar slopes of Kujjear, and composed this 
“history." 

Temples to “Jullundrio” tho tutelary goddess of tho 
Hewers and rains of summer, arc found along these 
marches—notably in Kulu—where she is specially wor¬ 
shipped The author once caw tho July festival in her 
honouT, during which she was carried about on bamboo 
poles by youthful acolytes, strongly suggestive of tho 
maypole mummers of our youth in English counties,* 

For ft description of “Dalhousie,” the great sanitarium 
of this district, I would refer the render to pages 40-48 of 
VoL L, where it is described as "situated on a ridge, 
“whence on one side, the plains as far as Umritsur and 
“Stialkot, on tho Chenab, may be seen in dear weather; 
"it may bo defined ns ft congeries of hill tops, which, 
“branching out west from the great mountain Diark- 
“hound (9000), descend in a series of steps—Hukrdta 
"(7,000), Tdrah (0,840), Putrain (0,820), and Baltin, (5,687), 
"forming ‘malls,’ railed off from the ‘kudds,’ the summits 
“being crowned with oak and other foliage.” The environs 


* Vida Appendix at end of action. 
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of Diilhousie abound in sylvan nooks, and the forests 
contain leopards and troops of largo hrngoor apt*. Their 
presence was indicated in two instances during our stay 
there in August and Septcml^r, 1«70, One of wy syces 
In charge of several valuable horses, was exorcising them 
on tlio HiikrdUi mall early one morning, when a leopard 
walked out of the forest side and followed him along the 
road, declining to retreat when challenged, I in ally sitting 
down on a kn o ll by the road side under which the horses 
passed, lie did not further molest the party, but the syce 
returned, looking yrffifli and reported the circumstance. 

On another occasion a friend of mine, whom I had 
just passed with his dogs on tlio mall, called out to mo 
to say that a largo paw, evidently that of a leopard, had 
just appeared above the edge of the kudd and made a 
gj-nb at one of his little terrier dogs- The leopard mis¬ 
sed his aim, however, and disappeared into the forest 
Dogs arc always an attraction for leopards, and seem to 
be their favourite prey. Pine-martins also abound in 
the forests round Dalhousio and Kujjear, I have seen as 
many as six ou one tree close under the mall at tho 
former place, and at Kujjear 1 had a tamo one—a most 
amusing little "cuss”—who however, became at length so 
mischievous that 1 had to shoot him. 

On one occasion my wifo and I. having missed our way, 
had to sleep cut all night under a tree in tho Diiuklmond 
forest, but experienced no molestation of any kind from 
any of ilfi sylvan denizens: we bad no camp equipage 
with us, and only one native attendant. 

During my visits to these hills f have more than once 
crossed the Kangra valley in various directions —to 
PhumsaU, Palum pore, Mandi, Shahjehanpore, and 
Kadnun. The two former are on spurs of the great 
DhAola-Dhar range, which rises majestic to the height of 
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1^000 feet above sea level, forming the northern boundary 
of the valley. Over this range one cresses into Barmdwar, 
of which country I have already given a sketch from my 
brothers pon. He had an oppe Ttunity of viewing it denied 
to me, though t ascended the "Jot," the summit of the 
pass leading into it 

1 know no more pleasant country than Lho Kangm 
valley to roam about in, abounding as it does in pleasant 
nooks and quaint villages, whose inhabitants give one a 
better idea of the Northern Rajpoot than I have en¬ 
countered else where Here, in many places* one crosses 
mountains terraced with steps right across them, and 
the whole country is studded with little rand shrines 
sacred to many a deity of the Hindoo Pantheon. In Kiilu 
mid Sookhet, also, one encounters shrines dedicated to 
divinities who are scarcely heard of elsewhere, such as 
,r Jul h^rulrio/' goddess of first fruits and flowers, already 
mentioned. The “Gaddies" are an interesting tribe of 
this region, of whom an illustration is given elsewhere * 

Before closing this brief sketch of the small principal¬ 
ities of the Punjaub 1 will refer to my journals, and see 
whether there bo not notices of interesting points worthy 
of remark, 

Fort Kongra is, of course, always considered ike point 
of interest in this district, of which it formed the ancient 
capitol, having been the seat of Kuttoch kings since the 
dawn of history, 

Palumpore is an interesting station on a Hr-clod spur 
of the Dhioln-Dhat, amidst tea grounds and gardens: at 
the time of my visit the great fair was going on and much 
social amusement 

Poliunporo, Nadaum Kumlagarh, KulO, Miktdi, Sookh^t 
all in the valley of the Beas are incidentally mentioned 

* Sm Kthiwktjpaal ApptadlX at end q[ work. 
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At Nadmin, in consequence of an introduction from the 
JA-ComniiKsamor of the district, wo found a prince!y suite 
of tents ready for our reeeptiurL \\a wore welcomed by 
the Raja's brother, who went fishing with us on the river 
Bess* Wo defended tho Boas some miles nost day on 
mussoeft^ much in tlie same way jls has been already 
described on the RavL Lead) ng the procession of rafts 
as we floated down the rapids, with a gun across the bows* 



Sol h^PALLUMPUfiE , fnm Ifiu FfdrefW 


and fishing right and left Wo glided down the swiftly 
flowing stream, making our day's journey under excep¬ 
tionally easy circumstances. Wo emerge From tho banks 
of the Btfas—which hero bends westward, forming the 
southern boundary of the Kangra lulls, and dividing that 
district from Uuoshiapore and tho J till under Ddab. Hero 
wtj find the civil station of Hoo&hi&pore, formerly an im¬ 
portant military station, where 1 was quartered with my 
troop In the year 185*5. 

1 havo mentioned “JowtUa llookhi," the mouth of the 
on tom tied giant, who is thence supposed to vomit the 
sulphur and naphtha of the hot springs enclosed within 
the shrine, round which several jogis of an advanced typo 
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may be seen standing or sitting motionless, except for 
rolling eyes, some with arms extended for years, the 
sinews withered and gaunt, a weird and melancholy sight! 
From this point the stop over a terraced mountain to 
Hurneporo, have already been described 

The mention of these localities conjures up the memory 
of many a long ride across the country, enjoyed by me 
whilst quartered at HWhiapoie in youthful days, ‘when 
the mind was fresh and full of appreciation of the beauties 
of nature There arc many wild and picturesque nooks 
in this strangely interesting country 'Hie flora of these 
lower hills is striking and peculiar, and 1 should altogether 
fail in the attempt to convey the impressions caused on 
my mind by many a grove of knurled or deeply shadow¬ 
ing trees, sometimes viewed at sunsf.it [luring my almost 
daily rides. One wood I recollect was—according to some 
of the local authorities — “ Lite abode of demons, serpents, 
and lions, 1 ' and in which, in fact, I observed the eerie* of 
many birds of prey on the tree-tops, and the loirs of 
wild beasts were often apparent. From one especially of 
those dense tangled groves—into which as 1 remember, 
[ onco ventured near sunset—I was indeed glad to escapo 
without molestation from wild animals within tho thicket, 
who were apparently just leaving their lairs on prowl; 
several of them brushed past mo in tho jungle, 

I am reminded here of tho career of the three young 
In: am—mentioned at page 131 of these sketches — which 
I had brought with mo from Cashmere, and reared from 
cubs till they were three-quarters grown. In 1852 1 
had left my (native) troop of horse artillery quartered at 
Hooshiaporc to Lake up an appointment. On doing so 1 
presented the bears to the men of the troop, with tho 
single stipulation that if turned out of the lines—an 
eventuality I foresaw—they should take them up to the 
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mountains and release them. It appears they ?tvre 
turned out, so faithful to their promise, the men hired 
coolies and sent them off The holies, on arrival in the 
mountains near Kangra lot them go, and, having no 
further interest in them, returned: but the bears, being 
domesticated, would not leave the habitations of men, 
and returned on their tracks, and in about a week re¬ 
appeared on the scone of their former life at HoDshiapore, 
where they took up their quarters m tho fields and thick 
gardens which surround the place, leading a predatory 
Ufa Having no fear of in an, they would waylay the 
villagers coming to market with vegetables, who seeing, 
as they supposed, wild beasts coming for them, would 
throw down their baskets and bolt, the boars appropri¬ 
ating their contents. They at last became such a nuisance 
that shikarics had to be engaged to shoot them, and tho 
unfortunate brutes were thus ultimately disposed of. 

1 open another journal, part of which I see leads me 
from tho valley of the Sutlej into KiTln, Lahouh Spili, 
and Zanskar, districts rather beyond tho limit* of this 
immediate section, but assuredly “Highlands of India;" 
and, indeed, as the journey lay along the very axis of the 
Himalayan mountains wr#t of the Sutlej, they may almost 
be reckoned as in the K&histhAn of the Timjaub. 

leaving the Sutlej valley about tbo beginning of July, 
I entered the country of Kulu, and wandered about its 
lovely forests, Denso forest* characterise this delightful 
land, and 1 find by my journal that at Largee— the 
confluence of tho Boas, Tyrcon, and Synje—forms the 
Beaa properly so called. 1 w ont by Dulfisunee and Bi- 
jowrie to Sooltanpoor, halting on the hanks of the Bgfe 
and Fax but tie one .sunset to viow the incremation of 
Thakoor Sing the hist I-taju of Kulu, who had died the 
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proceeding day, a picture of which impressive scene is 
produced, as the best description that could be given of 
a most weird ami wild ending of a human creature. 
Thence I passed along the road to Nugger and Juggnt- 
sookh, noting the gleaming waterfalls which break in 
silver foam at numerous points from the hills which 
bound the valley on cither side of the Bess, I rested at 
the 1 leputy-Conuniasloncr's house there, in the courtyard 
of which there is a sacred stone fabled to have lieen 
brought there by "bees!" Thence, on die 15th, I crossed 
the Rotung pass, the watershed between the Beas and 
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Chandra rivers, into LahouL Tito source of the former 

river h closely adjacent. 
Thence over the bridge 
at Koksur^somedisUmCD 
tip the Spiti valley. 
Then back along the 
valley of Lahoul as far 
as Tiloknauth, where 
the Temple of Siva 
deserves some notice. 
The image of the deity 
within it is shrouded in gloom, but is occasionally lighted 
up, by numerous trays of lamps: such was it on the oe- 
eitsiun of my visit 

The heat in the valley of Lahoul was very great, and, 
on the whole, l regard it as one of the worst localities [ 
have viewed in Indian mountain travel A valley, not 
lees than sixty miles In length, running due east, and west, 
bounded along its whole course by bare rocks and formid¬ 
able mountains which act as a focus for die sun's mys* 
It was fearfully hot from early mom to dewless eve, the 
sim p s rays, as from a lens, poured burning on one's head 

The only green things 
being a sparse scrub, 
with a few bushes of 
alder and of stunted 
willow's occasionally 
fringing the small water 
courses. Only at one 
pi see, Goondikb, is 
there much cultivation 
The mountains on the 
left, as one descends the 
valley which divide it 
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from Barra & war and B&ra B&ngh&l* arc sufficiently lofty 
to freeze the min of the monsoon which breaks against 
thorn, and unable to cross the axk, falls in snow on their 
summit A strange sight was liras presented,—dense 
surging rain-clouds rolling against the crest of the hill/ 
sometimes within half a mile p but never—except in one 
or two veiy partial localities, where the general level of 
the mountains slightly droops—did a drop of rain cross 
into the dry and arid valley, along which, however, the 
Chinrfi&bMga roars on its headlong course towards 
K iahtewdr and the Funjaub plat ns, one hundred and 
fifty miles disunity through a channel of calcined rock, 
over striated boulders tom from the glaciers of LahouL 
Although quite done up from the effects of my hot 
march and impending illness, I made some attempt to 
hunt ibex in these mountains, but it ^vas too much for 
mo I was taken fearfully ill with, 1 suppose, jungle fever 
in the valley of Gurput, where, close under the glaciers 
of Rupslioo, 1 lay very ill for three days. My shikari 
sat by my bedside weeping, and kept asking "where 1 
wished to be carried ?” It did not occur to me for some 
time that this question was in case of ray dying there, but 
when the idea dawned on me p it acted as a wholesome 
stimulus; so at length I mode on effort, and crossing the 
^oti&r” pass into the country of Fadur and Fongl, thence 
pushed on for near a hundred miles to Kishtewdn The 
day we crossed the Godftr glacier we were overtaken by 
night under the pass, and had to camp on the mountain 
at, an elevation of near 15000 or I GOOD feet, the highest 


* I hmre iran n tomewhat simitar phenomenon shove $jr&hiw ah the 
Sutluj^ where the monsoon mw cleft into two Waves were taking 
aj>niinat UaO fannd-ilifl^Kul lVau^u yur^c in tlaat or even on tlio 

lo% ae&rps which rim shove the river meuy tfciauaaruLj of feint near 
Tnramln, on the Sutlej, 
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elevation at which I ever slept The night was bitterly 
cold, arid we all huddled into a small tent, with ditlicuky 
pitched on the steep mountain side. 

This Godftr pass possesses some peculiarities; amongst 
them the occurrence of “showere of stones" The explan* 
ation is that the grasp of the ice holding these stones— 
some of very large size—is relaxed about mid-day by 
the sun's rap, I recollect we had to run across from 
salient to salient as fast as the ground permitted, between 
the showers. On one occasion one of my servants, who 
was leading the file, was nearly carried away by one of 
these avalanches: he saw it couiing p and ran back just in 
time to escape a large rock, fully the size of a bullock 
trunk, which passed about a yard over his head He 
arrived under shelter looking gree7L There are also some 
very difficult.—I may say dangerous— dc skree$" of live reck 
along this pass, auch being slippery slats of shale sloping 
at angles of forty-five degrees or more p across which the 
only means of passage arc nicks the size of the hill-men's 
feet; to miss one's step on such places would bo instant 
destruction, by sliding off into a chasm several thousand 
feet in depth. I heard of one such accident to an officer, 
caused by hi$ dog, on this route, which, however, has 
seldom bean traversed 1 confess my heart was some¬ 
times in my mouth on crossing these hideous passages, 
and I would occasionally have my hill-stick hold horizon¬ 
tally by my guide on crossing them; even then to find 
one's footing on the sloping and slippery rock was difficult 
and alarming, and on reaching the head of the Pangi val¬ 
ley I felt thankful to have got over them safe, especially 
as I was out of health with nerves unbraced. This, to my 
thinking, was the most dangerous hill track I over 
traversed On this journey 1 was sixty days without 
speaking my native tongue to any European, I had to 
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send all my Gurhw&l coolies back from this point, as they 
had suffered in health equally with myself 

After leaving the dreary glaciers of Zanskar, one finds 
beautifully wooded shores on the Chrfjulmbhagn, whose 
features, however, have been already sketched in the 
Section “Cashmere' 1 (vidt page 100). 

The foregoing k p however, leading us back on our tracks 
towards Cashmere; so I must recross the Goditr glacier 
and conduct my reader vki Spiti, and K and war, into the 
valley of the Sutlej, so approach Simla from a point 
other than that adverted to in YoL L, Fi Highlands of 
India/ 1 pages 5d-7, 

Of the valley of Spiti I saw but little, not having 
traversed it throughout Its characteristic features, how¬ 
ever, are much like those of Luhoul, extended into the 
loftier mountains which, on the west, lock In the main 
stream of the Chandra s across the watershed the Ld or 
Spiti river h followed to the Sutlej, Lofty terraces ap¬ 
pear on either bank, perched on which one may view an 
occasional Llama monastery far up the hillside. Here, 
also, some gigantic specimens of the deodar cedar—not 
less than forty or fifty feet in circumference—may bo 
seen on the skirts of this *■ land of snow. 1 * 

Kaniwar, also—“the land of grapes™—I have but a 
limited knowledge of, and have only peeped into from the 
valley of the Sutlej. It may bo taken as representative 
of the general features of this lovely country, which, like 
Kulu, is well wooded, and its side mountains clothed with 
splendid forests, an agreeable relief to the eye after the 
bare rocks of Spiti and Lahoul Here again, near, I 
think, Sirrihnn, where the Sutlej emerges from the gorges 
of Kandwar,* the phenomenon mentioned at page 2D7 

4 II wag at the Unlit ctifT along Vm route that Sir A r Lawrence was 
precipitated, With hte bom, over A kudd several thousand feet deep. 
Poor fellow! 1 had aeen him shortly before ibid kmcntabls ernl 

si 
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was presented even more emphatically than in Lahoul* 
viz., tho monsoon breaking in rolling clouds on the apex 
of the mountains, which here trend north and east at 
an angle forming the funnel or gorge of the river, a 
sublime sight, almost unparalleled in my experience of 
" cloud effects 1“ 

Between Sindian and Chhii are found groves of Nedza 
pine, amidst whose dark shades a weird silence seems to 
reign, and a shrine to some local deity may often ha ob¬ 
served os characteristic of those mountains: such, indeed„ 
forms a common feature in almost all the cis-nivcan pro¬ 
vinces of the Himalayas, Lofty terraces, several thousand 
feet above the roaring Sutlej, are here found, from which 
stand-points the inferior slopes may advantageously bo 
viewed, often holding a village, which seems as though 
ready to slide off into the river; the inhabitants appear¬ 
ing like flies on the rocky w r alls of tho abyss; and an 
occasional bear observed feeding on the patches of green 
beneath the rocky cliffs appears, viewed from the heights, 
like a caterpillar on a green leaf amidst tho grassy slop's. 

In Bussahir, tho Sungri and Pomdah forests, are full of 
morimla pine w ith patches of deodar cedar, and may bo 
instanced as examples of Himalayan forest Eceuery along 
the valley of the Sutlej, 

Years after this (in 1871} I again visited the valley of 
tho Sutlej, and lived for many days at the travellers' 
bungalow" at Nakunda"; a grand forest, even for tho 
Himalayas! It extends, at an elevation of 4000 feet, for 
many miles along the Sutlej, from Nakunda ridge to 
Koomdmdn, and beyond, embracing 11 Huttoo, 11 that tliree- 
peaked mountain on the northern edge of the "Shrinkim 11 
ridge, tho boundary limit of Keyonthjil, from which also 
the mountains of Kulu can advantageously be viewed. 

The quantity of pheasants I shot here that season WM 
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considerable. The Viceroy (Lord Mayo), himself a sports- 
man, had instituted a "close season” ±br these lulls, and 
the consequence was that for one pheasant viewed in 
former seasons 1 this year found at least twenty, 

1 had engaged the services of a shikari, with a certain 
Utile Ll cooker ' dog, who was trained to tree the birds, 
winch—considering the ground they inhabit, and the 
difficulty of picking up—I made no scruple to pot on the 
lofty pine trees, though preferring a flying shot when at 
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all obtainable. I got a few chikore, also, this year, on the 
hills about Simla. On the first of September I observed 
Lord Mayo himself go out after them. In the woods I 
encountered his Excellency, who had evidently marked 
down the same coveys as myself. Being the weaker ves¬ 
sel, I of course gave way to his party, as in duty bound, 
and took another beat Deeply did 1 regret, like the rest 
of the world, when that able Governor General, and 
genial, kind-hearted gentleman, met Ida untimely fate 
shortly after at the hand of an assassin. 

But in recalling these reminiscences I have crossed the 
Sutlej, and am going almost beyond the limits of the 
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districts assigned to this Section. I observe in VoL L that 
Simlu and the Keyonthdl are embraced in n subsequent 
section, so that to preserve the unities I must reserve the 
" Imperial Mountain” arid ius dependencies for further 
consideration and record in Section IV. 



ft* 
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SECTION IV- 


SJMLA, THE EEYONTIIAL, & THE BASINS 


OF THE SUTLEJ AND GIRL 


A tlaijs “Lockspitling” on the Thibet road — Anecdotes— 
The Forest of Aafcu. nda —*4 scent qf Mount HuMoa 
—Pheasant Shout i ti<j—A Trip to Koomdrs&i and 
ike SvUej —j Fireflies—Picnio to the Chur Mountain 
—The Shunknn ridg& 



A FTER the technical description of the country of 
KoyonthAl, or Kyilnthal, given in tlio cornspond¬ 
ing section of VoL L, it seems inexpedient hero to enlarge 
on tlit subject In that section the author wrote (para 
41): "A few words as to the natural features of this lino 
Hl district, and wo may pass on. Who that has visited 
lf Simla can forget its pine covered hills and 
“cultured valleys, gloaming far below the 
"mountain sides into the misty straths/ and 
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“purple glens and gorges; its Hush of rhododendron 
“forest, and groves of oak and ilex; its wild flowersand 
"breezy ridges—haunts of the ehikore. The glory of 
"novelty has Jong si nee faded from the writer’s mind, 
"and he finds it difficult to impart to his ivords tho en¬ 
thusiasm of youth as formerly felt on viewing tlieso 
"lair mountains so its graphically to paint the scene/’ 

Instead of elaborate topographical details, I will con¬ 
tent myself here with a few experiences of tho district us 
set forth at tho heading of the chapter, I will commence 
with the first in point of time,—“A day's lockspitting on 
the Thibet mad,” as illustrative of work in early days at 
Simla. 

In the early summer of, I think, 1850, having obtained 
a toon tli’s leave “between musters,” I proceeded from my 
military station to Simla. After paying my devoirs to 
society there, I determined ono fino morning to ride out 
and visit my old college friend, George H., at that timo 
employed in laying out the now road to Thibet, called the 
“ Kennedy’ 1 road His camp, if I recollect rightly, was 
somo ton miles from Simla, on the reverse of the ilahn- 
Goo bluff On arrival, I found my friend starting for his 
day’s "lockspitting” and at his invitation I joined him 
for die day, a somewhat rush adventure, ns die sequel 
will show. Many of my readers may not know what 
“ lockspitting" is, so I may say that it is the laying out, 
ot levelling, of a new hill road. The superintending en¬ 
gineer precedes a “brigade” of pioneers with tho "dumpy 
level/' He goes straight ahead on the hill-side, however 
steep; two pioneers Como immediately after him, and cut 
a nick of ton inches w ide in die path selected; the next 
pair widen it to three foot; and so the path is opened out 
by the rest into a lull road. In the instance on hand, I 
followed my friend, whose wiry form went ahead as the 
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advance. All went smoothly for a time. Wo got over 
some easy re-entering ground amongst tlio pi no forest; 
the only incidents being the blasting of a few rocks, 
which went thundering down the kudd into the valley, 
shaving the tdps of tho pines they encountered on their 
way ns thistle heads might be whipped off by a cane 
We got round several salients, where one had to stop 
round comers overhanging precipices of many hundred 
feet in depth, till at length, towards evening, wo ap¬ 
proached a tough bit of rook 

Now I had come up from the plains rather seedy—out 
of sorts from hot weather influences—and I daresay my 
nerves were not in the best order for stiff hill climbing. 
I liad already skipped liko a mountain goat over one or 
two breakneck places; and now, not only was 1 tired 
out, bub as the shades of night approached, m y eyesight* 
always a weak point, began to fail me. At length, 

thoroughly done up, I recollect 
utterly "shutting up" on tho 
hill-side; I refused to budge a 
foot further* and in fact my friend 
had to send for drag-ropes and 
haul me up the kudd in a most 
ignominious fashion. I need 
scarcely add that this formed 
my first and last experience of 
the delights of “lockspitting^ 
though I have been over many 
a worse path since, I can ima¬ 
gine* however, what a charming 
employment it may have formed 
to one In robust health* thus liv¬ 
ing amidst lovely sylvan scenery, 
to feel oneself advancing into 
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the “interior" ns the country beyond Simla used to be 
called, mid extending civilization, 

Jly friend was nut only an engineer, but a sportsman, 
mid the pheasants, chib ore, and other game lie managed 
at times to bag was tantalizing to the denizen of a hot 
station in the plains to hear of 

Miiny long years afterwards, accompanied by my wife, 

I found 
myself re¬ 
siding for 
a period of 
a week at a 
pretty ho¬ 
tel called 
the Gable*, 
at Mtmhi/- 
Itm, near 
Simla, 
from which 
point I 
wandered 
down the 
crest of 
mountain 
whichever 
hangs the 
Sutlej op¬ 
posite Soo- 
khdt as far 

Xo. M-hRmm or Tim i it (A* ■‘Suin' 1 Ihii/ioin. as Mtdo iin 

AVe afterwards lived for a fortnight at the travellers’ 
bungalow in the forest of Nakuntht Our rambles about 
the woods wore numerous, and included an ascent of 
Button, a mountain forming the north-west terminal of 
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the ,J Shunkim ridge" amidst whose slopes the Girl and 
die Babur, the westernmost ntthients of the Jumna, 
originate—and which forms, as I have mentioned in 
VoL I., “the dividing watershed of north-west India; 
“rivers- rising on its south and east sides fidl into the 
"Fabnr, Tonse h and Jumna, and so into the Ganges and 
"Bay of Bengal, whilst Lhose rising on its north and west 
"sides find their way into the Sutlej and Indus, zrnd so 
N into the Western Occam* The Shunt on ridge, in fact, 
"which extends from mount Huttoo to the 'Chfir’ may 
“thus be considered as tho 'great divide 5 or water-parting 
u between the basins of tho Ganges and the Indus—the 
"actual watershed of India" 

This ridge p however, though containing peaks probably 
amongst the highest of tho mountains of Bussahir and 
Jiibuh may be regarded as a mere offset of the great 
Himalayan axis which runs down from the vast moun¬ 
tain Kailas, the Olympus of Hindoos; and which is, in 
fact, the great mountain watershed of India. The roots 
of this ridge are above Rampoor p east of Sicilian, and it 
sends spurs on the west to the Sutlej into which its 
tributary streams are poured through lateral glens. Gn 
the east, the Babur and Gjri flow into tho Jumna, and m 
to the Ganges mid Bay of Bengal This great ridge rise* 
into peaks as high as or higher than Huttoo itself, such 
as Moved and others which are crowned by the old Guor- 
kha forts of Nvwag&rh and Mustgurk* and are interesting 
as being tho last strongholds of that redoubtable enemy 


* Except tho Oirin which, although it* courts at Erat facing to thu 
west under the ShuuLun ridgu da though It uv&mt to full into the 

Sntfej, ls deflected In thu aonth-wt after rouiaUDg hlttET below thfl 
M ChAr/ and, tilted to ihv tenth, like to* many Other Hiuukyan 
Btrcinu. fjilLts into the Jumrm at Jtaj^h4it K bcbff the j unctfoa of the 
TOHM, 
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of the British. It is proposed to ascend several of these 
peaks, which alio present interesting theological problems. 
Fantastic rooks of sandstone and shale with striated 
gneiss emerge from amidst tangled forest, and often ex¬ 
hibit an amalgam of quartz, mica, and shale, forming a 
conglomerate like plum-pudding stone. The speculative 
mind of the geologist could busy itself in suggesting tho 
operations of Nature of which such is the outcome. Evi¬ 
dence of water action is apparent, but whether the grasp 
of ice, the surging min clouds of the monsoon, or the 
sweep of the storm wind which bends the cedars and 
pines w'hich clothe their sides, is not apparent Knurled 
oaks and hollies which crown their hoary summits are 
their vesture—they stand "like Druids of eld, with beards 
“that rest on thoir shoulders,” Under their leafy tops 
the shaggy bear and mountain goats—the satyrs of the 
woods—disport themselves, Tho divinities of the moun¬ 
tain and tho forest here have shrines as Genii loci _ 

demigods scarce recognized in the orthodox Hindoo 
Pantheon—but of whom weird fables are told by aged 
highlanders of Bussahir and J film l 

l propose to make this my stand-point, from which to 
view the country of Keyonthdl;—including Simla and 
its dependent stations,—as enumerated at the head of 
the corresponding section of Yot I,, “Highlands of India.” 

First then an “ascent of Iluttoo.” It is on easy climb. 
Proceeding about a mile towards Kotgurh, one leaves the 
road and ascends a forest truck amidst the pines, whose 
redolent odour invigorates the traveller, and makes tho 
climbing pleasant; dense pines overspread him us lie 
ascends, aflbrding a grateful shade, and from time to time 
he obtains charming glimpses through vistas of the forest 
of the rolling mountain spurs lie is leaving below him, 
“Onwardsl but take it meyV is almost a needless invo- 
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cation. Tin? inclination is to toko it too easy! and linger 
at the points of vantage already gained The gallantry of 
the hill men is now tested, as there are ladies of the party. 
Hill sticks are handed, and form guiding stoves to haul 
as well ns propellers in hand. At length we emerge from 
the forest on to grassy slopes near the summit, where 
sheep may nibble the emerald turf which lias succeeded 
the just departed snow. 

Here we are close to the old fort of Nowagurh, the 
very lost position held by the Goorkhas in the war of 
1815-1 & Their commander, Kir tee Rana, finding his 
force molting away by desertion, attempted to join Umr 
Sing Tbappa, who was still holding out at Mnloun, lower 
down the Sutlej, He evacuated the position, but was 
assailed on the march by the men of Rusaahir and Jfibul, 
and utterly destroyed: as an old naLive said, "dead Goor¬ 
khas lay about the hills like sparrows, and their hones 
whitened the forests like dry sticks,’' The few that es¬ 
caped the massacre surrendered to the British contingent 
under {I think) General Martindale, and so escaped an¬ 
nihilation. I made some effort to trace the operations of 
that war hereabouts, but of cotirae could not do much to 
verify so complicated a guerilla wiirfare. In the final 
campaign, Umr Sing Thappa held MaLum; his son, Run- 
joor Sing, held Jytock; whilst Kir tee Rana, as above 
narrated, held Nowagurh and Chumba-ko-Tccla. These 
three points embraced a country which may, perhaps, be 
called. “The Key outbid march”—the district under notice. 
On the side of the British, Generals Ochtcrlony anti 
Martin dale, from their respective lines of advance, after 
arduous operations, and aided by large levies uf hill men 
of Sir moor, Jnbul, and Bussnhir, with Sikhs and Goor- 
kha deserters, finally succeeded in overcoming the moat 
vigorous enemy which had hitherto encountered British 
arms in the East 
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But Id! a black cloud gathers over the pines, and ere 
one can have had time to sketch the scene, the hail is 
upon ubI Luckily there is a cave—there generally is 
one — close at hand, and wc run for itS From this cave 
a vievr of the triform top of die mountain—with tho 
u Giants’ cb4las M —is obtained. This cave is almost his¬ 
torical in my personal reminiscences: here I mentally 
sketched a “Tale of tho Fandaiis,” who aro, in fact, 
associated in fable with this hillside. The hailstorm 
was a severe one, and we were glad in the late afternoon 
to ho able to descend the mountain, Niglit had nearly 
closed in; the sun had sunk amidst black and jagged 
cloud beyond the dark pino forest of Nakunda, the west 
glowing with fierce red light through the rifted cloud; 
the peaks of Kfilu across the Sutlej tipped with the same 
lurid glare —Hood red —emblematic of the deeds which 
had been enacted by the ruthless Goorkbas in days of 
oldj during their conquest of these hi!is. Some such 
thoughts wore suggested to us as we regained our com¬ 
fortable bungalow in the forest of Nakunda* 

I have already alluded bo this forest of Nakunda (Sec¬ 
tion III.) It is a grand forest, and almost unique oven 
in the Himalayas, It is filled with 11 koklrfs and kalej 
pheasants, and chikore are abundant everywhere." 

I have mentioned pheasants; many a one have I banged 
after as they crossed the path-side like rockets in the 
Nakunda forest; sometimes bagging one, but more often 
losing the bird, which, if hit, would fall half a mile down 
the kudiL On the whole, the shikari with his dog— al¬ 
luded to in the last chapter—did a mighty deal better 
business in pheasants than I did’ however, between us we 
had usually some dozen labelled for tho table always 
hanging in our birder; and, in fact, wo almost lived on 
pheasants whilst in the Nakunda forest 
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“Twice have I sought Nakumla’s glen," On one 
occasion, long ago, I went down to Koomdis^n, on the 
Sutlej, and wandered about its vicinity for Beveml days. 
The swift, turbid Sutlej, rolls along at one’s feet under 
the antique rajah's palace, which is, however, 3000 feet 
above it A fearful descent of rough path with irregular 
stops leads down to the hunks of the river. My tout, was, 
l recollect, pitched in ft garden on an upper temme a niir 
of an ascending scries, bo tltat the door of my tent wzis 
about on a level with tho tops of the trees growing on 
the terrace below. On the night of my arrival, having 
put out my lamp, 1 gazed forth at the slots from ni) tent 
before finally turning in, and shall never forget the sight 
that greeted me on doing so. The whole air was filled 
with fireflies, a myriad sparks of fire on every branch 
and spray, and the leafy wilderness of trees tallied in 
the pellucid dew of night was alive with them. 

Many a fair scene. In which fireflies played their part, 
has tho author viewed, but FF never aught like this. 1 
suppose they must have been ic swaimiiig, or just emer¬ 
ged from the pupa statu 

1 find the follow ing in my journal, apropos of fireflies, 
hut whence extracted or whether original I am quite at a 
loss to remember. I thorns applicable to Southern India, 
but exactly describes tho case in hand— W A thunder storm, 
succeeded by showers, bad closed a sultry day. The sun 
hail set unobscured, but the western sky Lh overhung 
with clouds. In the cloudless cast the full moon slowly 
rises; the air perfectly pellucid, the stars glittering in 
fresh glory; not ft breath of wind; all still ^ ou turn 
from the broad red orb of tho rising moon to the host 
of golden stars in tho deep azure, from them to tho re¬ 
treating clouds, lit up by faint lightnings, then by the 
pale beams of tho moon, their bold edges fringed with 
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silver, and wonder at the beauties of the world above, 
where, in the dark blue depths of heaven, light seems 
bo vie with light in the iliumination of tho vast dome 
built by the unseen Master. But a scene of strange 
beauty is spread below. Shrub and bush and tree, as 
far as tho eye can reach, beam with magic light; the 
ground, the air, w ith lustre, Every leaf seems to have 
its own fairy lamp. The valley at your feet, the 
wooded hills to your right and left, tho dark, distant 
forest, all are lit up or glow in over varying splen¬ 
dour, as if every star had sent a representative to hear 
his part in this mighty illumination of the poor dark 
earth. Whence all at once these innumerable lights? 
Ko sound is heard: silently all these shining throngs 
pass before you in fantastic confusion. Look at this 
bush—that tree: myriads of fiery sparks brighten up 
with red glare through tho labyrinth of leaves and 
branches; a moment, and they vanish! Now they flash 
up brighter than ever, as if this world of phosphor lustre 
was animated by pulsations keeping rsgtilar time. k ou 
sit and look, and think you could sit all night beholding 
tho fairy scene. I have seen nothing to be compared 
with this dissolving view, except, perhaps, the phosphoric 
splendour of our tropical seas, when under a soft breeze 
your boat glides tit rough placid waters on a starlight 
night" 

One day, on the read near Koomdrsdn, I encountered a 
pair of iguana lizards, several feet in length. They rushed 
past me like foxes or jackals, 1 shot ono over two feet 
in length. 

Hero I enwssed the Sutlej, into the Sookhdt country, 
descending the terrible winding path, and ascending as 
bad a one on tho other Lank, and looked after “goorul ” 
but I do not recollect that 1 obtained or even saw any at 
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this time; nor lias my experience of “goorul” shooting 
elsewhere been worthy of record 

I will conclude this slight sketch of the environs of 
Simla with a "picnic to the Cli6r mountain, 

I had travelled about the “marches" of Keyonthdl, 
accompanied by my wife, in 1W71. One day, arriving at 
Ttieog, we met a small party of friends. We arranged to 
visit the Chor. Camping out the first night on the 
Shimkun plateau, wc proceeded to the mountain bluff 
which commands the course of the Giri and the Pabur— 
called, 1 think, Dheoni Dhar—not far from the old fort 
of Choupal, the capita! village of "Jfibul" situate on a 
range near the Chor, Under this ridge runs the Bisbano 
nullah, which divides "Jhbul 1 ’ from Sirmoor. It rises in 
the Chor mountain, and falls, I think, into the Giri, which 
hereabouts turns south, and falsifies the idea I had enter¬ 
tained of its being a tributary of the Sutlej. 

I may confess that, as a party, we never reached the 
Chor. Leaving the ladies camped in a flowery glen, 
amidst larkspurs, columbines, lupines, lillies, straw¬ 
berries, doutschias, and the many herbaceous plants 
which clothe those mountains in summer, wo like er¬ 
rant knights, took to wandering separately over the face 
of the hills. I, for one. ascended several "starry sum- 
(iiita't—the Ch6r may have been ono of them. Weather¬ 
worn boulders extruded from amidst tangled trees mid 
torus and grasses characterized these cloud-capped emi¬ 
nences: but what a view! Simla and its subtending 
forests, with tho Chor and tlio basin of Kcyon thill, the 
bounding ridge of the Punjaub, and its rivers, aro visible 
from this mountain crest; whilst from the Shunkun ridge, 
the "great divide" or water-parting of tho land, the courses 
of tho Tonsc, the Palmr, and the Giri, are seen emerging 
from tho pastoral slopes of Huttoo and Someroo, and 
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opening out into bright gleaming terraces of cultivated 
verdure ns they approach their junction with the Jiunna. 

On this ridge I met an aged inhabitant of JubuL 
"Ilera, Sahib," said lie, “were scattered the skeletons of 
Goorkhns, like sticks nr straws of autumn!" and, in fact, it 
was whilst in retreat along this mountain crest that the 
last of those invaders made their stand in 1816, as already 
narrated [ made gome notes, and endeavoured to realise 
tho progress of that war, but it was too deep for me: a 
stray legend or two of these fair mountains is all I can 
recall ns a memento. 

Was it perhaps hereabouts I heard the legends of 
Hukhoondia, “the Valley of Spirits," within whoso wild 
and shaggy dolls the satyrs of tho wood were wont to 
cany oft' mortal maidens to their haunts, and bestow on 
them the gift of prophesy? In these haunted delis also 
were seen the visions of the dead,—embodied mists of 
various colours, like the shades of men advancing in sad 
procession ' Was it at Laklia Munddh the temple of the 
five Pandaus on tho frontier of GurhwAI, that Honum&n, 
“son of the wind," descended from his haunt of Jdsbnut 
and uprooted trees and mountains? 1 have heard, but 
memory scarcely serves to localize or reproduce the 
legends. Suffice to say that the rivers of Rewdin were 
the fabled arena of these and other wild legends. They 
cleave their way through pastoral slopes, amidst rocks 
of gritstone, gneiss, and, in places, shale and mtcacious 
schist, till merged in the Jumna, the eastern boundary 
of Sirmoor, across the Shunkun ridge, tho “great divide 1 ’ 
of Indian Himalayas. Here, however, wo are in the 
basin of the Ganges, and must defer the local description 
to the succeeding section, which treats of the Gauge tic 
Watersheds. 

Lot mo rather recall tho glory of tho scenery !_the 
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rays of a late simmer sunset were lighting up the glens 
and greenery of those lovely mountains as I emerged 
from tlio forests of the Choir, au<l catching my pony 
“Joomi,” made shift to push on across tho plateau arid 
join tho ladies in camp that autumn night 

Clad in warm wraps we gaze on tho fair night scene 
from this "starry summit" The white gleaming waves 
of the Giri are visible from camp aa it wanders through 
tho darkoned valley. Glow-worms and famfnous gross* 
illustrate the night scene—tho plash of falling waters, 
and the plaintive note of tho woodland night birds invito 
tho repose so necessary for our journey back on the mor¬ 
row, We rally our forces, and next day making a forced 
march, we all returned to tho bungalow at Thiktg, where 
the party dispersed to their so vend destinations. Outs 
was Simla- The temptation is sLrong on mo here to 
pause and enter on a short sketch of social life in the 
Indian Capua 1 But, no! Let mo adhere to nature pure 
and simple! I must leave the description of the imperial 
mountain and its society to abler pens. 


* This grata it Hid y6lt* and cmitl a |*U« green light, pot, I tv- 

liov*, m Huy v-ny phosphorescent 
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SECTIONS V* & VL 


THE HIMALAYAN WATERSHEDS. 



GUiUIWAL AND RUM AON* 


CHAPTER 1.—GURUWAL 


and the Dekra Dhtxm — Farming operatic iw-— 
The S&wdlihs — Anecdote# of MaJiaseer fishing—Tht 
Upland# of GurkmU—Mountain Panorama—11 igh- 
hill Game—Hindoo Le^uU—Bhima the Paadau, 

£ are now in the Valley of the Ganges, and the 



\ \ above heading would include the Himalayan 
watersheds, cls-nivean between the Jumna and Brahma¬ 
putra, but a* my experiences—except as to Sikhim— 
within them are of $o limited a nature* I feel inclined 
to compress into one section of this work tho picturesque 
aspects of Gurhwal and KumiLon, 

I must trust to others more conversant with this par¬ 
ticular district for their experiences, as also In regard to 
the Dhoon, which no donbt holds* or did hold, much 
gome; and tho sporting reniinlsccnoos there acquired have 
been put before the public by many pleasant writers 
Although l have visited Mussorie and the Dhoon of 
Debra, my stay was so short that but few experiences 
worthy of note occurred to me, A few pleasant rides 
about the vicinity* during one of which —round the 
Waverly bill—however, I recollect that a leopard leaped 
across the road close behind my horse as I passed round 
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a tufted bluff pf the bill, are really all I have to recount 
of this? fine station, with its associated military canton¬ 
ment, L&nd&ur, a portion of whoso garrison hm I behove, 
since my dav\ been moved to ChakraUt, a largo new 
station in tho basin of the Tons® on the spurs of tho 
Deobund mountain * 

As ft traveller 1 did, however, halt a day or two at 
Dehm cn ptmmti, on my way from Hussoric r hired a good 
horse, and galloped about the Dlioon in several directions, 
viewing as much of tho beautiful district as could Lo 
comprised w ithin a couple of days. A venues of bAdiain, 
and clumps of bamboos and tino mango trees, with 
a rolling w ooded country of small timber backed by the 
SewAlik tir forests, form my impression of this lino 
valley, Tho tea plantations, also, and caves of Sansiti&ra, 
wltli its stalactites, may be mentioned as objects worthy 
of n visit I have always regretted that tame did not 
allow me on this occasion to push on as far as Haridwjir, 
an interesting point, where the Ganges emerges (at Tupu- 
bun) from the Himalayan ranges. The river is full of 
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splendid mahascer, mil A friend tells mo that he caught 
one of sixty-four pounds weight near Tupobun, 

It was here that Sir Archdale Wilson killed the eighty- 
four pound mahasccr mentioned at page five of these 
sketches. After three hours' ploy the fish was still run¬ 
ning strongly up stream; Sir A.—a tall wiry old *q torts- 
man—going at the top of hh speed after h i m across a 
rough country with more than one hundred yards of line 
out; when, to his dismay, a side stream of an umicgotmbto 
size and depth came in view. Sir A. made, up his mind 
he had lost his fish, which* however, luckily turned out 
of the main stream, and Sir A. was enabled to land him 
aL Lite fork of the rivers. From ids size and strength Sir 
A was inclined to fear he had got hold of one of the C l¬ 
eaned river "sharks"—one of the siluridie I believe— 
which sometimes attain a w eight of two hundred pounds, 
in which case the angler is generally broken and baffled ; 
however, "all's well that ends welll 1 * and Sir A. used to 
chuckle over his success in this casOn 

This lovely valley of Delira Dhoon (or Dun*) is said to 
contain about seven hundred and fifty square miles, of 
which the Sew&Iik forests comprise two hundred It is 
bounded on the north by the Himalayas—on the crest of 
whose first range is found Muggcrie and Landaur;—south 
by the SewALiks; cast by the Ganges; west by the Jumna. 

The Sew&liks are a zone of forest in which are—or at 
any rate were —found most of the varieties of game known 
to the Indian sportsman; and its extinct fauna lias been 
illustrated by the researches of Falconer, Cnutlcy, etc. 
The Dhoon itself was probably, in prehistoric times, the 
bed of a shallow estuary or salt lake. It is in the upper 
miocenc, and abo unds m marine and pah is trine fossils,f 

* I observe tho Wtinl hu been spelt mdiffercntly Dhoon or Pii.a in 
thu teat i it is |»rutilily Identical with the Otitic '■dime, 1 * lJ diKina/' or 
+iks paga 71, VdL L, “ Highkuli of Indio.” 
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Th* climate is mild; enjoying a mean temperature of 
about 72** with a rainfall of eighty indies* "Sheltered 
"alike from the parching blasts of an Indian summer and 
"the cutting cold of winter, it forms for the settler a pic- 
“turesqua and lovely home with fertile soil and water- 
"power, with the pleasant and healthful hill stations of 
"Musssorie and Landaur dose at hand; abundance of 
“forage for cattle, and no lack of game for sport; excel - 
"lent roods and outlets for produce*—combined, however, 
"with a doubtful tenure of land. 11 

It seems the very land for fanning avocations, which - 
have* in fact, been introduced to some extent* Tea is 
grown; breweries flourish; arboriculture and the raising 
of live-stock and vegetables for the local markets have 
met with fair success. Sheep and cattle farming would 
seem to be a promising industry. Wool is a commodity 
always much in demand; and it has always appeared to 
mo to otter far greater capabilities of development In the 
entire Tanges of the pastoral Himalayas than have hitherto 
obtained. 

For an kist&ri&d notice of the Delira Dun—an ancient 
appanage of GurhwiU—the reader is referred to page 77 
et seq< of the corresponding section of Yol L, "Highlands 
of India/* where also further notes on the topographical 
end orthographical aspects of Gurhwil will be found. One 
paragraph on the subject may bo quoted here. "The 
“country of Gurhwid—in size about ninety miles by sixty, 
"and extending from the Himalayan peaks to the plains 
"of Dehra Dun—comprises some of the loftiest peaks* in 
"the whole Himalayan chain, but the ranges slope down 
1:1 into hot valleys, the country being intersected by the 

* Jumnwtri |25 F G09h Etfsmltii [23 F M2) t BAdriMth (23,221^ D*w*- 
lagiri (26.826), N^da Ilevi 12S.708K Tril*Nft|, Ciuiehooli F Pindri. and 
nthar peak# to tho mhL The average height of thin yart of the Himi^ 

Inya range = 20^000. 
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‘"deep chasms of the Alaknanda, the Tense, tho Pabur, 
"the BIiAgirutti, and many other streams which feed the 
* great hvltm Gauges and Jumna. The riv^r Nilum (or 
“Jiimivi), which rises in Thibet in the district of Clningsa 
“in Chaprang, penetrates the Himalaya, and joins tho 
“lihlgirutti or true Ganges. It is r in fact, the remotest 
“source or feeder of the river Ganges The Niti river, 
“however (or Dhauli), is some times considered from its 
iJ rizo and length of course to be the principal branch of 
“tho Ganges, The Niti pass extends along the banks of 
. "* this river, and is estimated at ixaisiderabiy over lG a G0O 
“feet elevation; the eliasms of this gorge are stupendous,, 
“the river descending 7000 feet in so von miles. Tho 
“Binronda pass to the Sutlej is also over 15,000 feet; 
"nevertheless* armies have crossed both these lofty passes 
“into GurhwAl, and even entire tribes emigrating from 
" the highlands of Middle Thibet have entered India by 
"these lofty side doors, rh 

From Tin (or Srimtggor) the ancient eapitol of Gurh- 
wkl to Band ill on the Bhdgir&thi, where the roads to 
Jnmnuotri and Gungootri bifurcate, the ridgee are clothed 
with moroo oak. The cheer (pinus longifolia) commences 
at Samaoo T and extends up to 5000 feet, as far as Jlilla, 
w here box, yew, and cypress prevail I loro the river 
bends suddenly east towards Gungootri. The great tieo- 
dar forests, and the red (pencil) cedar extend twenty-four 
miles, with hr and beech, also, up to the snow. 

Many pleasant writers have described Gungootri and 
Jumnootri, the sources of the two great sacred rivers. 
They have often been visited; hut although the author 
has viewed the mountains which involve them, he has 
never actually visited the spring heads. 

Bunderpoo&fi or Soomdroo is the great mountain on 
the dopes of which is found Jumnootri, where the head 
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springs of the Jumna originate; whilst Punch JPwrinU or 
Eoodroa llhruda is hold to be the mother mountain of 
the Ganges, Xuilda losing a generic name for the Hindoo 
Olympus dominating the entire group. 

From a point near the junction of the Alidmanda and 
rim.hi rivers, on a range called, 1 think, Budruugah, 1 
once ohtjiiiied a magnificent view of Lhc panorama of 
mountain indicated above. I had descended the f’iudri 
river, which hounds tiurliwid on the north, but here 
turned ;isido back into Kumiion. The Budiung&h ridge, 
which overhangs thu Karnali valley, covered with dense 
forests, is said to bo splendid shooting ground for bear, 
jurrow, sorrow, leopards, and oven tigers; indications of 
the presence of predatory animals were apparent ue thu 
bark of trees on which the indentation of claws was ob¬ 
servable. We tried the hill for gome, but only saw one 
kakur deer; the near view of the snow, however, was 
enchanting, and embraced an amt of not less than two 
hundred miles of snowy mountain peaks. 
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A friend of mine, to whom I am indebted for perusal 
i>f most interesting journals, hereabouts, if [ mistake not, 
turned up the Alnknnnda towards tho Niti jiiuss, which 
he Crossed by a previously unknown track on to the table 
huid of Thibet Ho notes Gurbwal os a good place for 
“gurjoo” or fburrul" (antelope barhal), Ttic occurrence 
of tbOr (an th&ral) is also noted. J have not seen these 
animals myself in Lhe marches of Gurhwkl, but no doubt 
diil not sufficiently seek fur thorn. He afterwards* across 
tlto axis, one cky encountered u herd of nine wild yak 
bulls! (bos gnmniens), three of which he bagged. 

The “picturesque’' was amply exemplified in tho sur* 
passing grandeur of tiiu near vicinity of these vast 
altitudes crowned by eternal snow, and of the stujwndona 
gorges through which the head waters and feeders of the 
great rivers Jumna and Ganges cseajw to tho inferior 
mountains, and so into the main streams of “GungujetJ' 
Gorges, IG0OO or 18000 feet in sheer altitude, are not un¬ 
known in tho north of GixrhwU; and the view of cioud- 
cappcd peaks and rugged cliffs, lit up by the glory of the 
sun through rifted cloud, is sublime in tho extreme, Tho 
scenery along tire rivers of course teems with interest: 
roaring torrents, with cascades, rushing from amidst pas¬ 
toral mountain sides, or from amidst pine forests, in . 
many a rugged <jwlh or ravine, present themselves to the 
upland traveller. Here, also, is the arena of some of the 
most venerated fables of the Hindoo mythology—the 
battle ground of the Gods and Assure (Titans), and the 
scene of the apotheosis of the live Pandaus, the heroes of 
tho Mahftb&r&t. This is part of tho vast Alpine amphi¬ 
theatre observable from the “snow seat” at Kttiui Thai 
Gurhwfih the “land of fortresses,” with Kumiion, is 
essentially the nidus of Hindooism, and all the traditions 
and fables which cluster round tho dawn of Vedontic 
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history are there localized These fables are so well 
known to oriental scholars and the public that they ncc<i 
scarcely bo noticed here. An extract from a work of 
"fiction founded on fact'*—'-Talcs of the Randans"—may, 
perhaps, however, prove of souse interest* as tending to 
illustrate the marches of Gurhwill towards the snowa 

I would premise that the Lake of Bhimtal—presently 
to bo mentioned—is supposed to owe its origin to 

w littlMAj THE PANDAU.” 

Let m follow ELmia into the snowy solitudes of Kailas* and 
I he caverns of Alaknantia, where dwell the spirits of the wilder¬ 
ness; damsons both good and ©vll* »hu» struggle's for ascendancy 
in man’s tnikroco&m form tho burden of many a Hindoo Teda and 
Skastr, 

On the banks of the river Knli-Gmiduk or Stirjoo* which 
UbsIies through the green forests of these regions in silver and in 
foam, hod the Pftndati's gmat ancestor Hama—hinujclf an exile 
—dwelt and wandered with Sita p his beloved &pouse p mviKhed 
fruin him by the giant Riiwun of Singhnlft* m has been related in 
the RAmnyunii, and elsewhere in the stokes of the bards. Bhima 
was inspired by the memory of ids misfortunes; and in his epeech 
bo the assembled warriors narrated the idyl of the fair Situ and 
of the hero Rama- 

Bivouacked in the forest of Tnpobun (TnpdsiaMn) — grove of 
lamentation—-wliyru the sad Rama had bemoaned his melancholy 
loss with his dear loved brother* Ltltchman* the flout of brave 
Bbsmsen (Bhtma) glowed with pity p and inspired the hqro to 
noble deeds of nrme against the giant posterity of the cruel rav- 
feller* Bawnn* Arjiina, too, wept bitter tears as he recalled the 
story, and vowed revenge. His penance* ia it not written in the 
chronicles of the tend of Bruy I 

Krishna* leaving his Fair shepherdesses (gdpiea) in the land of 
IJ riij t arrived to greet Ids friend Arjuna t and joined great Eh mm 
in arms at Gopie-dshtir on Alaktianda sireani. 

BAJMmi, brotlier of Krishna—he who after* disgusted at the 
war of kindred* mired from the field of Korofr-BMl* and dwelt 
on the banks of SArasvikti river—was alf^o them $ nod* though the 
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Fanrtaus were preparing instant war against the Koran*, now he 
&Utnd in arms beside great Krishna-, and dill the mighty deeds 
tiie chronicle and hards narrate* 

At Devn-prayag, at the meeting of the waters, Bhima iseeri- 
fk-ed to Karttknja, the war-god, five bandied horses.* 

On nil the snared river head* and tcerots did the Fandau host 
do suAn (religions bathing) and penance—“dhoopdheep navud IT 
nf modern Brahmiubni. Need the march of the host be detailed 7 
Shall the warrior pen tell of ceremonial such as priestly craft has 
in nil Agee sought to impose upon the lordly Khsutriyas? 

As the Ibmhrn invasion of Gorhwil is legendary—though 
somewhat mythical as to its warlike character—shall we 
tempted to record the details? Tlio pen of the stranger can 
supply the chronicles scarcely known to the sons of the Rajpoots 
themselves who live along those marches; hat it were long to 
relate them all: suffice to fi&y titey indicate the Fand&nft’ march 
against the foe* 

[From llnridwhr—Siva's door or mouth—-along the sacred 
streams, as many as fifty placid of snrfn or bathing invite the 
modem pilgrim to bis religious duties. I give those of the 
pilgrimage to Budrinnoth as an example:— 

fl) T The pilgrimage begin* at Khuu-khul, where was the pal¬ 
ace of King Kbun r an ally of the Band bus in this invasion ; (3), 
at Hftridw£r the mighty (innga issues from between the mountains 
Nil and Bhil, on to the plain, where the footstep of Ilari is seen 
near to TnpoLninf (3), at Rudra-prnyag“lho meeting phoo of 
the eleven duties of the Hindoo Sweiga—the pilgrim- fast mid 
l^tlic; andj after worshipping the cow, gird up their loins and 
adjust their dress for the mountain journey; (4),. again they bathe 
at Deva-prayag, the junction of the Bfangirrithif and Abknauda 


* Prehabiy by the mvmiihUm aumftoe, which ha* Ihsuil supposed to 
bean dnheatlan of hor^aa to Kartiknya. 

+ The prc-i'mincriUy nuirtil riven of India utg; (1) p the Godavcry; 
[$\ t the Gangers; (3), tliu BhAginitbi; M}, tliu SaroavAti, Thy Al&kiumda 
thv “rivtr from nfar on high/* hut it is not included fLcniinu^t the 
jnri! -«ifciiikvu tly e*cned etream^. The irYthmcu of UimliK* fur the utrcnfUan 
■if wiitiim tributary to the ‘Ganges docs not tisicDd further north than 
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watery ; (&), “Boopfca-Gnngd,” the hidden or cavernous river, 
where the gods themselves come ami perform mfaii (fi), on through 
the mountains of bheck (aconite)* w here the poi&m plan I—sacred 
emblem of Siva, the destroyer—grows freely; the pilgrim?, their 
heads mu Hied m their clonks, rush onwftrds over the hilEs to (7), 
K&iamauth, where a temple* and flaming springs and holy rock? 
abound; here the pilgrims east ring?, bangles, necklace?, and flowers 
to Siva ; (tSj, Gopie-oahur—fcaered to Krishna, who here arrived* 
leaving bis gdpies in the land of Briij—-on to the head waters of 
A Lakeland a, to (9), Peepulko**, and (10), Gnreodgungn* the stream 
where sacred atones—charms proof against serpents—are found, 
lienee the exclamation “Gatfrif, garoor** 1 made by the Hindoos 
on seeing snakes; (11), J&uxmt, the cooking place, sacred to 
Hanntiiin* the Monkey-Deity; (12% Vfelinfigunga; (I8) t KaU 
hnukate; (14)j Wakimtit; (15), EGdrinwrth* where sis minor 
places of snEin are found ; to{lG), Bussoodura, on the Alik nantU 
stream, where the pilgrimage terminated The whole may, per¬ 
haps, represent the course of the Pandaus' march in their invasion 
of Gnrfiwai, 1308 *.c.* and I shaK so assume it.] 

Tim Pji ml jiii *rniv m arched j vf t .r* , 
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the spring head of this Jumna, nor further smith thru] AIM irrmt em the 
Gimdak, in Nepal, where the BDcn.il fttonea ca}h*il S.;sJLk-Uoiil, Mu I groin* 
Of gold, ate found. 
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the Scwnliks T great YuJhlMr camped at Nigaidh, on the hcdy kill, 
there to meet the foe should the Kor&na Itsply attack the item of 
ljrjirc liijiuLiL'A army. Afterwards* when Bliima had destroyed 
tbs faCj he ascended the Alaknanda's mystic stream to Uudri- 
imtith end K&km&utii, m the holy tend of Ootcr*-hhoorid, even 
to the sacred peaks of Qmigootri,, Junmootri, and to 111 uigi rath Ts 
EUtcrctl spring head." 

A few notes on tiungootri and Jumnootri, with itiner¬ 
aries—given in an appendix—must complete those few 
notes on Gurhw&L A distant view of Kail Ah is given. 


* Although the march of thy Fandom may he regards! m mythic, yet 
Eh fact the itatund feature*3 of the country are fairly depicted where the 
aymholical element does not obwure them. 
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CHAPTER 2.—KUiliON. 

The Approach** to Kv/mdon —iWir'ru Thai — Game — The 
Karmih Valley—The Kumaon Lake*—Tigers at 
Rajgdlt — Afonwu—Anecdote* of Spirt and Travel 
in Eojft Kumdon — Legend*—The "Spectre of the 
Brocken" — Ehagee'tr—The Surjoo—MahaMer again 
^Dotcri the Pintlri river to the AlaJamnda—Home 
by Gwdrihdtk and IbinikhA—Farewell to Kwmdvn* 

I lHIS brings us into Kumaon— the "hand of the 
tortoise" — in which my experiences have been 
considerable, though somewhat restricted as to sport. I 
have, however, visited it on two occasions, and have 
roamed into most parts of tho country, but as regards 
game, I must trust to tho able pen of a friend who has 
already assisted me, and I will insert a note on “Sport in 
Kumaon," in an annexe to this chapter." 

There are several approaches to Kumaon from the 
plains: we approached it by the llftnibdgh route, and were 
caught by a terrible storm in the Terai whilst passing 
through the Saul forests. The lightning, accompanied by 
torrents of rain was really appalling; and it was with diffi¬ 
culty I obtained even partial shelter for our "gharry” 
(carriage) in the dark and drenching night. 

Hereabouts—at Hiddwdni—aomo interesting episodes 
of ihe great mutiny of 185? occurred, in which my friend 
R. mid his Goorkhas played a conspicuous part. 

Naini Thdl (0,410) is the first point t.lie traveller gener¬ 
ally makes for, and its game preserve is represented by 
tho K ii mah valley, in the upper ravines of which a good 


* M.-Cenl. Sir Campbell C. Roes, K.C.U. 
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many gooml and other game used to be found, 1 have 
seen them there myself, but did not bunt them. 

Leopards abound, and often, seize dogs* herds of Han- 
mmln apes may also be met with* who, with bold springs, 
throw themselves from tree to tree, crashing through the 
foliage. These apes are migratory from the plains of 
India in summer, and they ascend the hills as high as 
10,000 feet elevation. A smaller monkey (rhesus) is also 
found in these woods, K&kux—the barking deer—also 
can be occasionally heard amidst the woods which clothe 
the hills overhanging the lake, 

Nairn ThfU (lake) contains a few mahascer, and, “as 
evening shadows fall/ 1 a boat may often be observed tinder 
the "Smugglers’ Rock/' containing a Rrhish angler en¬ 
deavouring, w ith the indomitable perseverance of tho true 
Piscator, to lure the finny prey. As night falls, a few 
lamps, flitting about the fashionable end of the lake, near 
the club house, may bo also noted, producing a fairy scene 
ns they disperse and row homewards across the lake in 
many directions, 

Tho calcareous spar which tops the clay slato rocks 
and greenstone trap, together with certain hot sulphur 
springs on its broken margin, would lead one to tho 
conclusion that Nairn Thill lake is of volcanic origin. 

The m&haseer lio under the Smuggler#* Rack, near tho 
centre of tho lake, w hore a shallow spot—a submerged 
apex — approaches tho surface; this may bo observed 
from the surrounding heights shining in tho depths with 
emerald hues. 

TI 10 visitor leaving Naim Thill tow ards EAnikbtt, de¬ 
scends from tho circumjacent ridge into tho Kurnah valley 
by a path descending through haneh oak, firs, and rhodo¬ 
dendrons, whose undergrowth comprises raspberries and 
cranberries, into the valley of the Cdsi, or Kosihv This 
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somewhat shallow stream rises near Byjnauth in a bad of 
kdsi grass (whence the name), passes under the Almoin 
hi!Ip and meats the R&mgunga about halfway dawn the 
Kurnali valley. It used to contain fine nmhaseer, but 
about the year 1859 most of the fish in the river were 
killed by hail, which fell in such torrents as to choke the 
lateral feeders of the Cosi, whose channel was thereby 
filled with such a vast influx of bail that the fish perished 
Below' Nairn a scries of lakes, of which Bheem Tal is 
chiefest. subtend the pastoral ridges of the first ranges. 
X was enabled to visit them, and present, as typical, a 
sketch then made of “Mulwun TMl" This is a remark¬ 
able instance of a lake formed by a landslip within the 
memory' of mam® At the point where the Kulsa river 
enters the lake — occupied by the boat in the sketch 


NX m-MULWUN TAL, 
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given—the author has caught, a nice basket of small ma¬ 
ll aseer about sunset, in the "gloaming 

Between Naini Thatl and Almora is found Rajgah, on a 
wooded ridge, clothed with oak, where the great tiger 
hunt described in the annexe to tins chapter took place, 
Tigem are often found here; they follow the herds from 
the low grazing lands till they disperse to tho Krnniion 
villages. Being then unable to procure their accustomed 
prey, they become dangerous to man. 

Having arrived at Almora* which is situated on a some¬ 
what bleak bare plateau of micaceous schist—approached 
by along zigzag climb—I made it my head-quarters from 
which to explore Kumaon, and from it as a centre I m 
fact made several trips about the country'. First to the 
eastern frontier to the native posts of Pithoragbnr and 
LoliargMt. I proceeded by the Bkinsur ridge and Sen I 
to Pithoraghur, thence along the Suijoo to Loharghdt 
and Champdvat, the ancient capitol of Kdli Kumaon; 
back by Roikit and the Namtdi ridge* This supplied a 
certain know ledge of the lay of the country, and enables 
me to introduce a few' anecdotes of game anti sport, 
though 1 myself met with but few' adventures worthy of 
notice. 

Glancing through rny journal I notice a few entries* 
suggestive, but which would take overlong to particularize. 
I observe notes as to quartz and screw pines *—a "glorious 
walk through the Nuula forest, at a general elevation of 
TOGO foot—a sacred grove of neoza pines, in whose dark 


■ Thia is u trea of i<.\ Lramlimiry uhiiraeter, injumugb. U nets tut its 
tjtm *jr i ^uti<mr r, 1)_V ihUdh auCX^Aiud ^ctiou screwing iti nwn he.id off! 
dint it 15 ft Tcmru~kftUJe fnet tliat even niter it ia eut itovim i it town into 
ptwitii eviiu thuli the actum gM* on h and the tirnW WftrjMi nni\ tvrintd 
to aneli an uxUnst th.it vhon Slued da raftsm it hM btou kln>Vrn to pmh 
tlie nffif (»f ft ]iiii4if iilT! Him LxLnionlE]^ ncienUlic ox- 

lilmti^i which, to my knuwlecl^e, hew never yet bvcu afforded. 
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shades art interesting temple lurks; 11 on to the Smjoe. 
At the bridge below the junction, the stream ramifies 
mt* several channels, with islands holding game, W o 
throw a fly In the river with poor success; a few small 
mnhftseer alone rewarded our efforts; the largest four 
pounds only, caught with a spoon, either here or lower 
down tho Siirdah near to where the R&mgunga joins it, 
forming a picturesque promonlory, surrounded by game- 
holding forests: a view of this valley in mist is presented* 
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It was hereabouts that my friend, CL R p whilst play in 
a largo mahaseer, was intruded on by a bear. He called 
to his Goorkha henchman for his rifle, but the bear had 
taken the hint, and made off before C. EL could tackle 
him. 

All along the Suijoo (or Sardah), from this to Lohar- 
gMt r is a dense forest full of all sorts of game—tigers, 
leopards, bears, jutrow (samber), kakur, pheasants—and I 
have heard of wild dogs (cauls priirncvus), whose habit of 
hunting m packs has probably formed the foundation for 
the legend of a 11 spectre*” a sort of oriental "Elearn the 
Hunter," who is said to haunt this region, and who may 
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sometimes be beard cheering on Iris prick along the crest 
of the mountain in the pale moonlight It was hero also 
along the flashing waters of Suijoo that Rishyasringo, 
11 Son of the Boo" in guise of a silver stag, is fnbhri to 
Lave led Kukoida, the fifth Fandau, into the caverns of 
Gaurinath, and there lulled him to sleep in Fairyland* 


Sn. im-RtSHYASmNfM, THE St LYE ft STAS, 

Beyond the river the further ascent is through interest¬ 
ing ground called Soul—the garden of East Kum&on, and 
the arena of an incursion Frum old Nepal We reach 
Fithoraghur—a fme h rather opon f rolling valley of 5 h COO 
feet elevation. Leopards abound here, I heard of one 
which got into the |jeas m the commandant's garden, 
whence it could not and would not b@ dislodged. 

From this point we marched down the valley of the 
Surjooj passing the above named forests, to Loliarghat, 
a place with several tea estates. There the vision of a 


"Tales of Use Pandas*, 18 108, 
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fino energetic lady—the wifo of a military plantar— 
greeted us in jackboot*, in which the chatelaine was wont 
to perambulate her property in the rains. On to Chant- 

pilVslt, tllfi illicit:! kt CtV[)itol of KutflftOB, COIltlU.Dmg t'ULti^ 

of gome interesting temples. Good grazing ground about 
here, with many cattle and sheep. Below this, towards 
tho Tumi, all the muitd game of the low country is foiuid, 
and tho presence of wild elephants was also indicated by 
Jingo holes or pitfalls made to capture them, now in dis¬ 
use and overgrown with jungle, into which the unwary 
sportsman is liable to fall 
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Both Pithnreghur and Lohnrkoto are, or were, Goorkha 
recruiting depots. 

Wo returned to Aim ore over tho mountains. Many 
interesting temples—often in groves of pine—dot this 
tract; and Its picturesque pine-clad, though somewhat 
contracted ridges, are noteworthy. They hold some game, 
hut wo had not tunc to bent it out- Flic cover was good 
at various pants, and, in fact, game has been killed there 
by tho sporting community of Almora and by the Goor¬ 
kha soldiers of the outposts in our service, amongst whom 
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an innate love of apart exists and reveals itself I have 
heard many interesting traits of Goorklias from the 
friend who Iras kindly assisted rue with his (unrivalled) 
experiences of this district, in which he commanded the 
rithoraglitir (ioorkha recruiting depdt several years; 
amongst them their habit of praying to appease the 
mane* of wild beasts they have killed He mentions 
one instance of a grand poojak (or pray) over a dead 
leopard* 

Returned to Ahnom, I from it os centre made many 
rides about the country of Kumiion, during ono of which, 
whilst riding along tiro Uhinsilr ridge, I encountered (for 
the second timo in my life) the “Spectre of the Brocken," 
hot not my reader bo surprised: such is, doubtless, the 
spectrum or reflection of oneself projected on to a bank 
of mist, exaggerated to gigantic size under particular 
incidence of the sun’s (or other) rays through a rift in 
the cloud or a gap in the mountain ok a funnel. In the 
case I allude to the gigantic figure stalked along the 
ridge parallel to me. This apparition is doubtless akin 
to tlint of the “Flying Dutchman!" the hose of that 
grand old sea legend being no doubt a form of “mirage” 

On the other occasion 1 have alluded to ns having had 
the pleasure of meeting this interesting spectre, the 
gentleman presented himself to mo on emerging 

from an open door (of tho mesa) at Darjeeling, behind 
which a brilliantly lighted room caused the spectrum of 
my own figure to be projected on to a bank of dense mist: 
in this case the focus of the figure was apparent. Very 
terrible in seeming wore these gigantic apparitions' and 
ono may well realize how they might appal the "un¬ 
tutored mind” of the peasant of the Harts. 

The wild grassy slopes around Alraorn are a special 
feature of that place, and have a beauty all their ow n. 
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Here I have observed glow worms on the calm autumn 
evenings, and indications of the 1 mi dilution arising from 
the jf&iizs 7nuti — the luminous gross — already alluded to 
are sometimes observable alio Lit Alinora. It emits a pale 
green light, scarcely Attributable to phosphorescence, and 
not allied in any way to Will o h tho Wisp,—a somewhat 
rare tiling in India according to my exjterieiice. 

1 havo alluded to BhAgdsir as a fishing station on tho 
Surjoo river.* Here it was that the hundrDcbancbtwenty- 
pound mahaseet was said to have been caught; and I can 
believe it, having myself seen Hunting about in tho dear 
water near the town, a fish "as big iis a baby” (as the 
guide put it), and which must* in fact, have been near one 
hundred pounds in weight^ 

At BhAgesir arc some very remarkable temples, said to 
have been built at the rato of one por diem for a year by 
a certain raja. By this there should lx) throe hundred 
and fifty or more; and I daresay there may be eighty or 
so extant, some mere shrines of a few feet in height 

At Sunmjsir the tea interest is represented by the 
great estate of Kon^dnie; well known, by name, to all 
consumers of Indian teas' Aya-Tolla is another fine tea 
estate in the close vicinity of Byjmuth, where I observed 
specimens of the "butter tree 1 ’ in full bearing. 

1 had ridden out to Ek&gdsir from Almora, by the 
Kjftsdling pass, thirty miles across the watershed of the 
Surjoo and Cflsi, from whence 1 proceeded up the river 
towards tho bindri glacier, but only got part of the way. 
However, 1 viewed it from high ground near Kup-Ktit or 


* The Surjoo or fiantaA l is colled Kalujuwja in Lower Kumikra, bnt 
the name reapi^juia in thnje, in the plain of Imrliji. i whm, hoiwirtr, it 
i& ftlfcM ► caltad O&grn, H rboa under the of / a ^i hoM Ctetfi. lb Cinrh- 

wk\. This ii n pre-eminently fl*™d Utraia, ita, L.-rnka being the arena 

of thv aUlttcClutL of SlU, atld the rominti* rah Jos of RtoayiilifL 
t See loot note, page 5. 
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ZrfMa. Cl ioo tul {spotted deer) wore seen on this track, 
an unusual thing so high up in the mountains, 

Time pressing, I hud to return, and after turning off by 
Byjnauth and Gw&idiiiu, descended the Pindri i ivor to u 
point near its junction with the AlabnambL 

Oil reaching the valley of the Findri by this route, 
um leaves the fertile valleys mid terraces of Lower Kn- 
nmon and of the (jfoi t and enters on tho bolder mountain 
scenery of the borders of Gurhw&I Groves ef nak and 
chestnut, with willows along the river; Liombeams and 
other forest trees iuv passed; whilst Alpine Mowers such 
as anemones, columbines* mol i lot, with campanulas, bal- 
sams^and the blue mountain poppy higher up, are found 



S?<x Vti—THt PlMDftl SMitft, 

Morinda and e*n* fir trees clothe tho heights which align 
along and above tho jliofriiaTida, w hich joins the Pindri 


* /'tit U Hi i ■ Ffil |Hj;kirC!)] sud^T, Murimk (ibi c* prcndnv) hiu? be^a known 
to ftfeuin Vlif l i'f two hundred foot w\ Hi & fliunoba r of Elvo fimt. 

Thw magniricent tree in mostly found at a kightir altitude than thLa in- 
dicatd, and mam on tho Bhag^riEiil than AJaknnnila. Huul nuti mv 
ilu found along Lb lb tract. 




etc. 
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on the confines of Kuinaon and Gurhwil in a turbid 
glaucous-yellow flood, emerging from high cliff's of grey 
argillaceous schist The roaring of its waters may bo 
heard far above the junction. We fished along the 
1'imlri, but the turbid snow water seemed dctul: we 
caught nothing. "Lulled by the wild music of the 
stream, its deep and hollow murmurs, wo here stuped 
several days and tried the hills for game; we then turned 
nil back towards ami /vest /f-wimToiL, across tho 

Biiitdunydh mountain and Ktvmooli forest 

1 have already mentioned (page 2S+) the truly sublime 
view of the peaks involving the sources of the holy 
streams from the summit of tho Singtxtlt pass, whence 
also one descends on to tho toad leading to Lobur and 
GwariliMh. Here we enter on a fertile tract of country, 
studded with several tea estates, I take up my journal, 
and see we crossed the Ibtmgunga — there are several in 
Hum Hon—which here takes a long sweep or bend of 
twenty miles, emerging from a lake called Gftdrs-ThAL 
We saw a wolf on the road near (Iwarihath, which wo 
reached at noon. This was nearly tho only game—ex¬ 
cept a kakur doer— we met in those marches. At the 
bungalow hero we noted a splendid Pudtfdm tree (a 
Jwla# tree I think), one in ass of fi.no pink blossom — a 
noteworthy specimen of a flowering tree! 



so, w— iuumn, fifOa sitowlis. 
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At Ranikli^t a British regiment was cantoned This 
is a fine plateau, where space might be found for several 
more regiments. Hero we have regained a centre of 
civilisation, and am adopt the alternative routes of the 
Cost (Kostin) or of the Kurnnh valley, on our rcuim to 
headquarters at Almora. L have travelled by both, hut 
on this occasion we rode down the hill across the Cusi by 
ilawilbrfgh and Siuiwlia The sketch No. 10ft represents 
the approach by this route to At mom. 

Shortly after this 1 had to leave Kurnaun cit route to 
England Leaving A! mom with my family in the late 
autumn of 1875, we travelled down the valley of the 
Kosila by Kumidi ten Naim-IT&Afi Knlidoongi, and so to 
the plains of Indian bidding a long Farewell to Kumaun 
mid its lovely lakes and mountains. 



Nfe 107 — r4 “m" (JjP CHAMPA ViJ. 
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ANNEXE TO CHAPTER 2. 


The fallowing notes of Kport in the Kmnnon Ini la should be pre¬ 
faced by the remark that owing to the p rescue* of a Goarkha 
regiment, the men of which are always most determined hunters, 
and the beautiful scenery, fine dimate, and variety of game 
forming attractions to English sportsmen nearly ujj great m 
those of Cashmere, the sport has much deteriorated to what it 
was forty or fifty years ago* To the determined shikari, how- 
ever, who takes nothing for granted, ami sear dies for game for 
himself, a good deal of sport Is still to be met with in the more 
unfrequented parts of the district, especially on the steep forest- 
covered slopes above the rivers and toward* the plains. 

The sport in the higher snow regions Ik much inferior to that 
of Cashmere or Ladafc, There are no ibev, and big game In 
scarce. lint In the eastern ami soatliem part of Ktimaon there 
are many samber, kakur (muntjac), gourd, and low down towards 
the plains of the t^rai, spited deer. Pliua-.au U are everywhere* 
of the three kinds common to the lower Himalayas, viz.—k ridge, 
knkLass, aid cheer, Leo partis are numerous, and near Pithor*- 
ghnr are very large and dangerous, while near every river-—where 
the jungle is heavy—there is generally n hill tiger in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Wild hogs are plentiful, and fortunately supply the 
principal part of the tiger's larder* while the languor or large 
grey monkey does that of the leopard. 

Tigers are Frequently mot with 600U or 7001} feet above tho 
sea,—for instance one genera]ly takes up his quarters on tlie 
Gagnr pass between Kami Thai ami Atrmvra, ami after a time 
becomes fi perfect nuisance* Tliese tigers accompany the largo 
droves of eattle from their winter grazing down in the terai to 
this point in their annual spring migrations, and it is here that 
the droves are broken up and dispersed to their res|tectivc villages 
for summer. At this elevation mid distance from a river, then 
are few wild hogs or deer, find the tigur Is reduced to man eating 
tt> satisFy his appetite, and hike* stray nntii'es off the mad 
through the forest, which is very licavy on tho mountain. 
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In 1857 a man-eater was very troublesome and carried off 
Severnl men* ami was so dangerous tliat a Mr, Wbeler, a tea 
planter,, wait simply besieged by him* At last, a heavy reward 
being offered for him, sis Good;has of the t>6th Goorkhas—-now 
1st Goorkha Light infantry—volunteered to shoot him, One of 
tlwm, Assail Goorung, was the crack shot of the regiment, and I 
lent him a rifle. About n week afterwards they brought the tiger 
bodily in and put him down in the verandah of my house. It 
appeared tliat the six Goorklint, on arrival at the place, agreed to 
go in extended order through the Forest, engaging to clofie in to 
the assistance of any man firing or shunting. Assids Goornng, 
who belonged to my company, described what happened ns 
followsI was passing, stop by step* cautiously through the 
jungle, which wius cut up by precipitous ravines, when I suddenly 
saw the tiger about ten paces in front or me, with his head be¬ 
tween his paws, his glaring eyes fixed fiercely on mine. For an 
instant I felt n numb sensation of paralysis, but stepping Ichind 
n tree, the tiger never moving or taking bis eyes from mios, I 
collected my nones, and thinking to myself *your life or mine/ 
shot him right between the cy«E He rolled over and over down 
the steep ravine* ten ring the earth with his claws* hut uttering no 
sound, and lay dead at the bottom of the ravine/' Such wag the 
plucky little hem's account. The other Goorkhns, hearing the 
shot, came running in R cud found him standing with his rifle 
butt on the ground. Thun* i* no braver man on earth than the 
Goorfcba, 

The fishing in the Surjoo river, at its junction with the lUrn- 
gunga at Unmaissur, is excellent. The innhaacer running to a 
good aixe, and taking salmon (lice wdl, 

Borne miles further down, the united rivers join the +s Kalee fl 
at PucJuiisur, and form the river "$ard*b/ p Here the fishing is 
truly gigantic; Osh of seventy and eighty pounds being com¬ 
mon j, but as they do not take the Gy the fishing was not to my 
taste* 

With regard to the small shooting of Kuitmnn, the red-logged 
partridge it* very common, wlnmer the hills ore rocky and tol¬ 
erably free from jungle, but shooting them is very hard work. 
Woodcock, in the winter, are not uncommon ; and quail plentiful 
in April and September, in their annual migrations. 


As.vtetn-l 


Qw*'hv)Al and 
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[Tli a aIhivu note wni kindly written for urn by tn>* friend Major-Gcnl. 
Sir C. C. Itoas. K.CrE, wbrxte sporting experiences in this particular 
district hive been a] Hunt nnri vailed* hn having b«n for HVinljJan 
cMnMfllulmt dI tLo GuOFlSmccmitiiig depot at Pithortvghur | 
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(Fogies 282 to 28S + ) 


At Gw*govtn--\&U 31 a north, by long. 79° cist—ordinarily re- 
puted t]LU" source of the Holy Ganges the Bhagimthi is foam! to 
issue front a vaat mass of solid frozen snow about three bundled 
feet thick, the aecnimitation of tgefi. The stream issues from a 
low arch Fringed with hoary icicles. Thu Great Ganges, at ltd 
birth here, h only twenty-seven fret wide and twelve inches in 
depth. Alter winding through the Himalayas si few milter it 
joins— or is joined Ly— tlui Jahnivi nod Gault, each of which, 
03 contributing a larger volume of water might el aim the honour 
of being the chief spring-head. Further urn, at TSrl, it receives the 
Ataknflftdn. The united river then emerges from the Jlimalaynn 
chain at Tupobun, a few miles uliovo Harnlwar, eighty feet wide, 
with a discharge of 8000 cubic feet per second. 

At t/sonntH-.-in'—lat, SU" ftt/—the Jumna in like manner emer¬ 
ges from a usees of snow forty feet thick, under which ludhug 
springs riao through devices in the granite, flowing with innch 
ebullition, and deposit a ferruginous cement. They form u slender 

ream only three feet wMo and n few inches deep. 

At Aofnz-^Adf^lai 30“ 3o F north—the Jumna is joined by 
the Tonse t n far larger stream, whose name is, however, merged 
In the bettor known hut smaller river. The Jumna issues from 
tliu mountains near Fyzabad p twenty-six miles north of Snluirun- 
pore, whet^ it is deep ansi a thousand yards wide. 
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APPENDIX It 


No. IM—TWE CAMP OF fME FAHfHUl 


[Historic fable relates that Garhw&l ami Kiiimum wore first 
occupied by the PamUm^ whoso descendant, Kuttool Rajah, was 
defeated* and his progeny destroyed by Anatl- Pal of Nopal, who 
come by way of Sent* and at defeated the GuHbmlie&i 

advanced and planted hut standand at Bud r Smith, where Ilu set 
up a stone pillar to conrMecimrftte the event,] 
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SECTION VII. 


NEPAL, AND THE BASINS OF THE 
KARKALI, GUNDUK, AND COSL 


Nep&l—The ri#it of Prince WttMemar of 
Pramht to Khatmamtoo, JS^S—Tke -myrtle city 
” Akita"—An Adwn&tore in /'Jtixtrm XejtdL 

N this section of my subject I have but slight 



V./ personal knowledge, and must restrict myself to 
tho reproduction of a sketch of the Nopal mountains, 
from LoharghAt X*m mini# Ito-mhuhn li&t e*t adire 
Cochithumf 

l was never able to visit the country, except m a very 
partial manner, to be presently mentioned I must trust 
to tho experience of others; and in t his matter I will 
avail myself of tho records of a traveller-—a Foreigner, 
but little known as an author—with whom, however* I 
once was brought into contact on an interesting occasion. 
I allude to IJr. W. HoHinoister* travelling physician tn 
H.RJh Prince Wtddomar of Prussia, in whose suite ho 
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visited Nepal in the year 1845; afterwords, at the close 
of that year, finding a soldier's grave on the held of 
Moodkhde. I indent on libs account of this vis it 

The party leaving Segowlie on the 5th February, 1843 
—pSLSsiuy through a wild moorland region, overgrown 
with toll hard grass—reached the frontier village, Bis- 
at sunrise, the snowy “summits of the Himalayas, 
pl gloriously illuminated by the radiant glow, appeared in 
“the north-east as if rising immediately from the vast 
“plain 1 * Beyond this, one enters the XepM border forests 
containing peepul (tic us indies), bauhinia, and dalbergia, 
with an occasional erythrina (coral tree). The magnifi¬ 
cent Saul forest is here sparsely intermingled with 
acacia of several varieties; also bombax, emtu^va, feronia, 
etc. Here the roods are beds of streams—dry in winter, 
raging torrents in summer—and the Umi is entered, 
which the malaria or h&Val, supposed by tho native** to 
be die poisonous breath of serpents, render uninhabitable 
during the summer season. The mimosa (acacia catechu) 
is here found Here one enters the diioon, or long ele¬ 
vated valleys interspersed between the tend and first (or 
Ldmadongra) range, the channels of the streams inter¬ 
secting being filled with fragments of granite and schistose 
mica, but the lulls themselves are of clay, sand, mica, and 
gravel On the lower slopes of these hills is the home of 
the shorn or Saul forests. 

So the party passed up into the valley of the Rapti, 
where an escort of Nepalese troops arrived to do them 
honour Passing through the Chera-Gh&t, they followed 
the course of tiie Rapti, here a clear and rapid stream, 
not over brood; “its banks clothed with beautiful bushes 
“of justicia, loco, phlornis, and the beautiful bfluiunea 
"seandens (climbing mountain ebony) and cloliehos, climb- 
dug in elegant festoons among the leafy summits of the 
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"graceful acacias, ctc. id From Melania to Ebeomphod is 
twenty miles. At Siswaghtim, where a strong fortresg 
crowns the eon Seal hill above the river* pinus longi folia 
is first seen. 

At Cheesaghurri—>5,ftlS feet above the sea—one meets 
the noble forest® which clothe the northern sides of the 
mountains over the pass; w ouf admiring attention being 
'particularly attracted by the dark crimson flowers of the 
"rhododendrons, which* growing to the height of about 
“twenty feet, spread over the northern side of every 
“mountain top in the Smwaghurri range. Besides tins 
“gorgeous tree, I remarked here two species of oak 
"growing to the height of forty or fifty feet, the 'Laugh 1 
“(qitercuR semiearpifolia) and the bhaluth, both superb 
"trees. Hero the travellers first obtained a view of the 
"beautiful valley of Nepil proper. A plain of no great 
“extent appears near the horizon to the north, while in 
“the foreground a labyrinth of rooky glens, all originating 
"in the steep acclivity of the north-eastern side of the 
"LAmadongra range, stmiches to the -pen Country below* 
11 A shady and pleasant path through the thick forest 
"brought us by a descent of three thousand foot to tbo 
"margin of tin- Tauna- Khalils clear waters, near which 
" the wood ceases. Tall ferns—the first we had seen on 
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“the continent of Asia—nearly conceal the numerous 
“small brooks which gush down the nigged declivity. 
"Tho masses of stone which here present themselves— 
“grauwacke-schist md a loose clay slate,—forming a nar- 
11 row and indented defile, control the course of the river, 
11 which winds its way in a thousand turnings through 
“these laminated rocks/' 

Here the traveller enters a well cultivated fertile 
country, every inch of it improved, even to the foot of 
the distant mountains, and terraced Helds laid out on the 
steep acclivities; whilst the freshest vernal green—the 
young shoots of barley — gladdens the wearied sight. 
"How delightful P after the tedious and arid plains of the 
Xl Indiau lowlands, to enjoy the refreshing prospect of 
M fertile and verdant Helds, and instead of the sultry at- 
"mosphoro and burning dust of the banks of the Ganges 
£l to breathe the mild and clastic air of these mountain 
“recesses! Berberis, vitei primus, daphne, and luxuriant 
“creepers, with violots and potentillas, in full Sower, were 
"shining forth from the velvety carpet in the humid moss 
"as we emerged from the 8^500 feet (easy) pass across the 
"mountain into the celebrated valley of Khatmandoo. 3 * 

Tli a path descends from the Chandragiri mountain as* 
much ns 4000 feat, very steeply, into the valley. The 
capitol stands at the junction of the Bdgmutty and 
Bishmutty in the valley, watered by many streams tribu¬ 
tary to the Bdgmutty, which, flowing to the south, forces 
its way through the lofty ramparts of the ChandmgirL 
Tills breach in the south-west barrier forms the alter¬ 
native approach to the valley proper. The temple of 
Sambhunath is on the left, amidst a grove of beautiful 
trees- In the horizon the "glorious snow-capped peaks 
"of Dhajabung and Gossamthun tower to the skies, in 
Fl middle distance below them are the lofty terraced banks 
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“of the Bdgmutty, which form the background immedi¬ 
ately behind the resplendent roofs of the many temples 
,J of Khntmondoo. 11 

Hero our traveller pauses in Ms graphic description of 
the valley, anti his attention is taken up by the display 
of the reception of the Prince by Martabar Sing, she 
minister and generalissimo of ffep&L in whose suite, 
moreover, appeared Jwng Bahadur* a kinsman of tlio 
rajah's, ,J & man of very intelligent countenance' by far 
Fi thi 3 most educated and agreeable of them all.” of whom 
the Anglo-Indian world has ample knowledge, as himself, 
shortly after the period referred to, becoming general¬ 
issimo and—except in name—king of Nepal, and to the 
end of his life the staunch ally of the British, Major 
Lawrence — afterwards Sir Henry—Resident of Nepal, 
was also present 

The author enters into a description of the inhabitants 
of Nepftt, and quotes Hamilton, as follows: H All that have 
“any pretension to bo considered aboriginal, are by their 
“features clearly marked as belonging to the Tartar or 
“Chinese race, anti have no sort of resemblance to tho 
11 Hindoos. M# 

A picturesque description of the city of KlmLmandoo 
—amidst gardens of orange, plum, and cherry trees— 
is given by our author, and some remarks on its quaint 
architecture (brick built), and durable wood work; and 
of tho indestructible stone used, which is described as 
44 being found disposed in vertical strata in large masses 
4r —containing much lime and line gravel, having a silky 
“lustre—cutting well, and admirably resisting the action 
“of the weather.” 


* On this bead 1 would re fur tliu mwfur to tho coi roftpotidhig Section 
of YoL L of this work, whoro—sit page* 9^7-fcsnif eiwrt StfCu-iUkt of 
tlkii iulmbitajita may bo found. 
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PMUpfttiitoUi* Handftgong, and Bhatgdttft are alluded 
to as points of interest near Kliatmandoa 

The party proceeded onwards tdd Outpour; and across 
the Kaulia pnas, where again they re-entered forests con- 
sistmg of erythrina, shorea, Lauliinea, etc,, with an 
underwood of corlssa and justieia, with bamboos* as one 
neared the valley and mountain of Noyak6L This 
mountain m the most pointed summit of a ridge which 
rises tow ards the north—the Maha ilendub. The palace 
is smTounded by gardens. “The magnificent view of the 
valley of the Trisoolgimga Is the best reward which this 
mountain odors to those who scale its heights; and its 
temple structures, w ith their gilded roofs, form an incom¬ 
parable foreground^ 

Our author proceeds:—"Towards evening wo sot out 
l£ on our toilsome march, retracing our steps towards the 
[f eapitol Before the sun had sunk to rest, we had gained 
"a commanding height, from which we enjoyed a Full 
■♦view of Dharwala-OIri and GessamtliAn bathed in 
“burning tints by the deep effulgence of the parting orb.* 
“The prospect of those thousands of ice-clad pinnacles, 
M now p glowing, now fading m every variety of brilliant or 
J4 of exquisitely delicate hues, afforded us an enjoyment 
" beyond the reach of comparison, but which left an im¬ 
pression that nothing can over efiace/' 


* Dtcdlti*jiri (2C*S2fl), (2-1,700), wad thu rat munutnia 

AIuLaln (27,800), Tin; tmvullcr i# bun aEehj irk pfftM&eH ul that lofty 
|»ok i.3 Lvi.TM.0y n.iiKLetl (?riii*‘* a i5cire4^ir J r T#tipitfiW r nr Mutint 

Evert* f, according an a Gtn.irkl.iu* A Hindoo, a Thibutbiiii, or 

En^ifllmajin nlludta to it. Ita jH.-nk roaches tho altitude of 29,002 f&ot, 
being the loftiest id the knot’ll WorldL The Artm t a rivet with el tnuiE- 
mvean sources Hit* nbudnt Him* VnAt glACitit*. The |wftk ol Everest 
•CAD AIso In" Seen front Sl- 111 -1 1 :L] and cither parti ill UriLuh Sikh ini, Fur¬ 
ther im n sku tch of the true lioruon* uicladinjf thedu |>eaka, will ha prn- 
i&ntutk In Nep&l wo Are in tha prueence nf thu highest peak* on earth. 
Mftk&lu haa often been mistaken Ter Evurv-it, being a far finer, mu d mure 
impotutg mountain. 
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Tho author concludes with the account of a parting 
tiger hunt at SegcwIi T not differing in any respect from 
tho tiger hunt* we have all bo often read o£ 

The above, together with a little personal experience 
of Eastern Nepal, presently to be mentioned, must form 
the only addendum to the corresponding section in VoL I. 
that I am able hero to presen t to the reader 

In the absence of actual experience of this fine country 
I will give an extract from a little work—"Tho Tales of 
tiie Fandaufl”—on the mystic city Alaka, which is fabled 
to lie in Fairy land, along the axis of Kailas—the Hindoo 
Olympus—cither near the Canges or else amidst tho still 
loftier knot of peaks alluded to in this chapter, and the 
rivers which subtend them. 

THE SOKi; OF AIUUNA, 

There by the mountain elnapt in loving jimm 
Atab, city of tho blessed lies; 

Hor bright feet kM m G unga'n ft owl, hKc ehnrme 
With itltjtcIIouh Scanty e’en immortal eyes. 

Then, too, free rover, ahaJfc her bcanty prise. 

And often wander to mine own dear town! 

Nor ahull aweet Abika thy Jove dffpUfl, 

But proudly wear upon her domed ft crown 

Of the pare drop* of pnxl ihon ponrc«t Kftly down. 

And she haa charm* which nongbt but thine excel; 

High aa thymlf her airy tnmsta soar. 

t « < • 

And for thy lightninga in tho midnight air. 

Look hi the Student eyes and own a rival there. 

Unmatched ia n-tia for lovely girls who laam 
To e-boom the rtnwera that suit them beat, and bring 
The nriod tretnn* of each month in turn 



tffc lU-FHf SHOWY RA9tG£ r *towing inn rru* frortnfs fmm Ifuml SwmhAi, 

near 

f wb f K»*C*Mjti**£* 
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To aid thufie chartmi which need no hdghkimtg : 

Thg M&anuith, bright glory oF tha spring — 

Th* lotus gnthaml from the vuuam&r flood — 

Ac*.ciaa, taught ozuuud tht ir browi to cling— 

Ami iattmiuea fragrant white, their looks to stud: 

And. bunstiug at the ran, thy young taduilibn LuiL 
* * * * 

Thu tell-tale Biinbeam of the morning thrown 
Upon the [nth each raving beauty chtiec. 

Fall* on so mo Foiled (lower, b mao IqoscIhmI zone, 

A wathcrv*! lo-tua or a dying ro*o; 

A bracelet which her haste forgot to clucu. 

Hero a dropE diadem of orient ^rl. 

The Fond impatience of it* miitrow hIiowa ; 

And hcru the juming hud that deckfc tho curl. 

Lying upon the grass, Iwtray* the amorous girl 
O buaUtic*, worthy of that heaulwu* plteic t 
ThaE sweetest city which 1 know §o well, 

Wham mine own brethren of ethereal raeo F 
Pleat with the love of those fair anguS* dwell 
In homes too beautiful for tongue tw tell- 
Those homes by night a starry nuliiuito tiillm 
Shot from the jo Welled flames whero breathe the smdi 
OF roses, and, while melting elluaec thrill*. 

They quaff the precious wane the heavenly trem dUtilf.* 

The personal experience alluded to above, consisted in 

a short trip across the frontier from British Sikiiim in 

- 

January, 1873. Being at this time commandant at .Dar¬ 
jeeling, I had made it my duty during the cohl season — 
when the greater portion of the convalescents had rejoined 
their regiments—to inspect die military frontiers, and—as 
will bo related in the next section — 1 had traversed nearly 
the whole of British and Independent Sikiiim. 

On this occasion I was marching down tho lower 
road, when (from about frontier pillar No. 20 or 21) I took 
the wrong track, and towards nightfall found myself at 
Phikul, near ffi&m, in Nepal, some seven or eight miles 
from tli© British frontier. 1 had halted for midday meal 
whilst my baggage progressed through the jungle. On 


* From the ^Meuengor fJhmd" of XilhLiaa, tmuUtcd l>y IL T, 1L 
Griffith*, Kflti-, Hi A., Principal af the lienanai College, 
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arriving at Fhikul in the evening, I found it under dis¬ 
traint by an escort of Nepalese soldiers, a larger posse of 
whom, with other Nepal functionaries, were drawn up on a 
mound to receive the intrusive stranger. Things looked 
threatening; especially ns the “man in possession," a 
true n lent looking old (Joorklm, had used the word "di'isli- 
man" (enemy), 1 saw I was in for It; so stepping briskly 
in front of my shikarieS and fo)lowers I politely saluted 
the group, and tried to explain matters. 

The etlzi, or magistrate, was polite, but the truculent 
old Goorkha’s face never relaxed in the least; and again 
( beard distinctly the ominous word “ddshmiui" repealed; 
whereupon I thought tit to change my manner, and as¬ 
suming jocularity, enquired whether any “zdafut" (feast) 
was ready for me, in return for the politeness of our 
government in allowing Jung Bahadur to hunt across our 
frontier. ITjton this I observed the old Goorkha*s face 
relax, and knew that things were righting themselves. 



X„. J AHO Utter OF turn, torn tilt Tengha Ml*. 

(PAiJruJ in (ta drafiflc#.) 
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Stilt my baggage was sequestrated I thought it time to 
try high handed proceedings, ami called for pens, ink, 
and paper, in view to addressing Colonel Oonjcmt Thappa, 
tlie Napilese commandant of Eliim, a fort distant a few 
miles. Having wine official paper with me, T made this 
despatch as imposing as possible; in it I informed Colonel 
Thappa of the accident under which I bad strayed across 
the frontier, announcing my intention to pitch camp at 
I’hikul till noon next day, when, should I receive his 
consent, I would pay my respects to him at Eldni—a 
point 1 wished much to see—otherwise 1 should at that 
hour retire into British territory. 

f observed a marked change in the manner of Lbu 
Phikul functionaries, and noon after—my baggage being 
returned to me—pitched the tents, had dinner, and 
“turned in,” not, however, before my shikari, in a mortal 
funk, had waited on me and urged the advisability of a 
nocturnal flitting back to British ground. The poor devil 
was, I suppose, afraid of reprisals at the hand of the Ne¬ 
palese for having been so imprudent as to conduct the 
sahib across the frontier. Of course I did not listen to 
such pernicious counsel, but waited till noon next day 
according to my compact. No reply, however, came from 
Colonel Thappa, a civilized man, who had been educated 
at the Darjeeling collegia; he Mas, in fact, a nephew of 
Sir Jung Bahadur. No doubt he was afraid of compro¬ 
mising himself by any com.mention with rhe foreigner; 

hut in the tuomtiig a noteworthy change in rho attitude 
of the officials was observable. A horse and a guard of 
honour were provided, and any amount of supplies, but / 
tCfia escorted to the frontier! Hero the guard took leave 
of me, receiving at my hands a handsome douceur. The 
cAzi, also (a Lepcha), was most civil, and himself accom¬ 
panied me most of the way along some in tricate ground, 
cut up by ravines and water channels. 
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1 could not but consider the whole tlling—an accident 
on purpose some might call it—-a curious episode, illus¬ 
trative of the extreme jealousy of the Nepal government 
towards foreigners in those days. Had it not been for 
my official posits on, nothing would have given me greater 
pleasure than to have been captured and conveyed a 
prisoner to Khatru&ndoo at the expense of the Nepalese 
government. 

1 reerossed the frontier near the source of the Mecbi, 
and “so home" to Darjeeling rat Rungbnng, Mirlg, and 
Namsoo, where I eauiped un the banks of the Balasuu* 
Here 1 see I got one deer In the valley of the JSala.suri. 
before starting in the early morning for Punkahairi, and 
on route to Daijeeling ascended mount Sendi&L called 
the CMttak (umbrella), See sketch No. 112, But this 
more properly belongs to the ground to be treated of in 
the next section —British SikliinL 
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SECTION VIII. 

DARJEELING AND SIKHttL 

(British and Independent.) 

I now approach a section of my subject in which I foe! 
mysolf strong, having both in a private and official 
capacity hod ample opportunities of making myself ac- 
q iminted with every part of this interesting bill country. 

Passing by the details conveyed in the corresponding 
section of Vol, I,, 1 will now endeavour somewhat at 
length to enter on the piatwr&que aspects of this lovely 
land; a section of the “Highlands of India" which merits 
notice as much ns any scene of the ‘ sublime and beauti¬ 
ful" it has fallen to my lot to view. 

Having been in command of Lins district for two years, 

I found myself during the intervening winter—owing to 
the convalescent soldiers of the depot rejoining their 
regiments during the cold weather—left nearly alone 
with my staff during the portion of the year most suited 
for travel. I accordingly availed myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity, not only to officially survey the frontiers of 
British Slkhim, hut to roam into every nook and comer 
of this interesting country, partly in search of the pic¬ 
turesque, partly after tjnmr, which 1 have always found 
mi offset or adjunct of the natural features of Indian 
lands. 

For convenience I will divide the subject into two 
chapters—(I), on British Sikhlm—(2), on Independent 
Sikiiim, 

I will refer chiefly to my journals, leaving the reader 
to consult Vol. I,, “ Highlands of India," for all topographi¬ 
cal and other information about the country. 
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CHAPTER L 


BRITISH SIKH I M, 


Travels along the Frontier—Tomgloo and the bamboo 
foeede on u-c$t —-Peep* into Nepdl—Cat lienee (a il- 
nrm fidgens}—Singaleda apvr — Blood^pheaean t #— 
The It a mminim — The Kanjal in Ontpoeto — i Along 
the Rungret — Aoose the Teed a to Dam&mg jdateau. 
—The ceded Itkootm donee— Game —Proitwcl# — 
Fishing in the Ttest a—A at mnge Fusk hooked — 
Chinese Horse#—A solitary Aimm—A Pwnic at 
Leix*ng—Gl irnjuteH of Ka nchanji ngt t.. 

N the 1 oih November, 187:2. I rode out of Parceling 



u at eleven a.uL 4 and proceeding along the Lepcba- 
juggot road for about three hours, pitched camp at 
Pokri, a pond in the forest Here wc saw' a few pheasants, 
several of which wo Lagged; distance about ton mites. 
From this point we sent Lack our pouiea 

Nest day, passing hy the se nutria or boundary pillar 
Not IT, vve turned to the north, and descended a steep 
path near to the sources of the Little RungeoL Here we 
break fasted. In fehe afternoon we ascended to a deserted 
village under the Tongloo ridge. Hero wc baited for the 
night; distance ten miles. 

On the 15th we reached the Tongloo plateau and ridge 
by a long ascent of perhaps ton miles, and pitched camp 
near tlie peak m prominently visible from Darjeeling, 
which, as the crew flics, cannot be more than twelve or 
fifteen miles across the valley, though nearly double that 
distance by tho road. At dark wo lit a beacon lire mid 
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tired two signal guns to apprise our friends in the station 
of our arrival, The "springs," one mile short of Tongloo, 
are said to be a good find for sim-kuckroo, (woodcock) 
but I do not recollect that we Hushed any there. The 
weather was rather cloudy, but from the Tongloo ridgo 
a splendid view into Nepal is to bo obtained “EUni," 
with the entire valley of “l’hiknl“ up to the Liunadongra 
range, is visible hence. (See Illustration No. 112, last 
section, page 313.) 

_ - - . -rp— r— z.-— --- — -; 
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Qnr march next day—after turning the peak west of 
Tongloo—led down into the vast bamboo forests which 
clothe the sides of this mountain spur, and align along the 
entire N'epA.1 frontier from Singalcela to the sources of the 
Mcchi. They arc all but inaccessible to man, ns the trees 
grow so close together one can hardly force his way be¬ 
tween them, and ho would Ikj a good woes]man who could 
"axe lii« way'* even two miles during the day through the 
dense labyrinth. The path is simply a narrow track cut 
from pillar to pillar, and descends six miles to water from 
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the crest of the plateau above, On this march we heard 
cat-hears (ailurus fulgent), a rare animal, scarcely found 
in India beyond these forests. We tried to got a sight of 
them, and followed them into the forest a few hundred 
yards, but although wo beard them in the trees close to 
us—perhaps within twenty or thirty yards—we could 
not quite catch a view of them m tho dense foliage of the 
bamboos. At the springs wc shot two specimens of the 
small olive wood-par bridge peculiar to these forests. 



UL-mNCHAMm* WITH PEMfANCHI UQMASTEftr, EfC. f from Win*. 


Next day (17th) we made a short ^ Sabbath-day's 
journey p ” and pitched camp under the hill of "Clieemia- 
tdmu* pl 

On the 1ft tli P ascended Cheemia-tdiuu, and went along 
the crest of die great spur past “FJmllalong*—where the 
Nepal, Sikliim h and British frontiers meet — about five 
miles along the Singalecla spur, which leads up to Kan- 
ehinjimga. Here we saw blitfd« pheasants, moon&l, and 
musk-deer, with many traces of Lems. We shot two or 
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three Uood^heaeimia This mountain spur is clothed 
with aconite (bhcck) and crowned with fir. 

On the 19th wo halted and tried the hill for blood- 
pheasants, which are peculiar to tins particular mountain 
we managed to get four couple of this rare and beautiful 
bird, which I have never encountered before in any of 
my Himalayan wanderings; it seems a link beLween tho 
pheasant and the partridge, 

Jvext day we commenced our downward or return 
march to “JJamagtonj/ 1 which is just below tho zone of 
Alpine forest, in which tons of fallen acorns lay perishing 
on the ground. It, occurred to me wliat a feast was here 
for some of tho herds of fat swine which one sometimes 



encounters in the uplands of lihootam where that ani¬ 
mal is prized and educated, and not anathematized as in 
India proper. It is apparently of the Chinese variety, 
and very fat. Crossed with the Hampshire breed a 
splendid stock could be inaugurated, pointing to an 

available industry for 
these regions if colon- 
bed by settlors of Euro¬ 
pean race. 

In the forests above 
tho belt of oak wo shot 
some more pheasants; 
my share being, I sec* 
two pheasants and one 
partridge (olive). Mad¬ 
der grows freely below 
the tfone of forest., at the 
first villages we passed* 
as also millet From 
tbo BhootiM l,rcw 
itm iaa Dog "r r wtaf* w i ho fomoi } s M mil wal i 1 * or 
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mil Jot beer. All our coolies got drunk on it this day, and 
could go no further than "DaTnngnom/ 1 where accordingly 
wo pitched camp for the night, continuing our downward 
journey next day. The coolies were still half-drunk, but 
we got off by eight am., crossed the Kminimum at half- 
past ten; on again at twelve to "Sumaiinboong," where 
we camped at five pm, a long fatiguing ascent from the 
Rummauin:—distance covered, fifteen miles. 



At “Dunundun. 11 a Lcpcha village in Bikhim, across the 
Bmnmoum, we observed "cardamon" gardens, also mad¬ 
der; pigs are there educated; we, in fact, saw a herd of 
fine black hogs $mm across the torrent whilst we our¬ 
selves w F ere crowing by the primitive bamboo bridge 
which spans the main stream of the Kummaum at this 
point. 

Next da)" we marched by the Kanjulia outpost, along 
the crest of the spur to Goko, where we found our ponies 
and 1 otters, J n my ji > 1 1 r- 
nal I observe the follow - 
ing entry; “Fine plateau, 

"with friable soil; slop- 
"mg from Kanjulia to 
H G6ke; adapted also 
“strategically fora Bnro- 
"peait Military Colony; 

“potatoes, cereals, tuuh 
"berry trees, etc,” In 
fact I viewed this par¬ 
ticular district, profes¬ 
sionally, with much 
interest. Its resources 
arc considerable, and I 
see I have incidentally 
allnded toil; inmyofticial 
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report* as a favourable site for a “Military Colony 11 or 
41 Reserve (industrial) circle," 

On the 23rd wo rode up to Darjeeling (sixteen miles), 
haring, during our trip, completed a circuit of about one 
hundred miles. 

From tliis point I resumed toy tour along the frontier 
of British Sikhim on 16th December, and the first day 
proceeded as far as the bridge over the Little Eungectp 
just above its junction with the limit Rungeet, which 
forma the north boundary of British Sikkim* I remained 
here a day, and was visited in camp by some friends. 
We tried the fishing, but, except for one run, without 
success. The weather was hot and "feverish" in this 
low-lying jungle. I made a sketch of the mountains, a* 
viewed by moonlight, from this point, which I present 
at the head of this chapter. 

Next day I examined Home points, and again tried the 
fishing without result, so 1 marched, the same afternoon, 
across the mountains into the main road below "Oing/* 
and encamped at the Great Bungeet bridge; distance, 
ten miles. This road turns, or rather crosses, the foot 
of tho "Tukvar 11 and “Lebong" spurs, through the woods, 
19th: again I fished tho river Bungee l all along its 
course of six miles, to its junction with the Tcesta Tho 
water was too clear for fishing, and I gave it up; but I 
beheld on the banks of this stream some of tho moat 
beautiful river scenery I have ever mot with, 

I viewed this locality with much interest At the 
junction of tlio rivers the "meeting of the waters" forms 
a whirlpool. The travellers 1 rest-house is on tire banks 
above this point, and here accordingly I left my pony 
and baggage, entrusting my rods to my syce "Soobah" 
(whereby hangs a tale). Next morning I crossed die 

■ Vngtt IH r VoL L t “Hig’lilauda of 
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11 gjrpMlni cropping 
“out of hillsides, fertile 
slopes, wheat, rluc; Llama 


Tvmx on fon t in progress 
to " K .i,l J iiippng, 1 fc eight 
m i less, and on to M l>am- 
song/ twelve miles fur- 
then This is a lino, and, 
■ in some r^peefes. culti¬ 
vated district, and I took 
some trouble to explore 
it '‘India-rubber. shell- 
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"schools; much cultivation; flora diftbm from Ifeurjeding; 
“ elevation, GOOD feet*' 

“Arrived early at Damson#; twelve us lies; a line plateau 
"and slopes; defective water, only one wall, and no reset- 
“voir. Just this side of Damsong one traverses a tine 
"open forest of lofty trees, wide apart— the undergrowth 
“holly and liybisctis; full of game; shot ono pheasant and 
“one horn bill en route." 

Sueh I see is one of the economic notices in my 
journal, and suggestive of colonization, which is also ad¬ 
vocated in my report, before referred to. 

In these forests the two species of jiombill are found, 
and their bark resounded through the woods. We shot 
three, one pair of the smaller and one specimen of the 
great Nepalese hombill, which to this present clay appear 
smiled in my halL Strange bouts tluy arc. They feed 
on fruit and the flowers and succulent shoots of forest 
trees, and are not carnivorous, as their gigantic beaks 
would lead one to infer These beaks also arc very soft ; 
nevertheless, a wounded honibill, on his back, is a for- 
midablc looking object, and one to be carefully approached 
in liaiidling. Wo also got, in this forest, one m-y wd 
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deer — I suppose a hog deer—and quite a quantity of the 
beautiful spangled pigeons, so plentiful in this district, 
l>ut not observed Ly me elsewhere. 

After a day at this lino plateau, which I devoted to 
observation of the neighbouring localities, 1 returned to 
the Teesta in one long march (twenty miles)- arrived 
after dark, and put Tip in the hut at the Tcosta, my tent 
being in the rear, 

I now halted at the Tecsto, and made it my head¬ 
quarters tor several days, and here I found that a curious 
episode had occurred On departure I had handed my 
second (trolling) rod to Soobah (syce) with permission to 
try the river for fish during my absence, and he now told 
me the following extraordinary story. It ap[jeors that ho 
thrcw T his bait into the whirlpool at die junction of the 
rivers, and seen found he had hooked something very 
heavy. He pulled it towards shore, but it escaped from 
the line, affording him, how ever, a view* of a skeleton — or 
rather corpse—of a man, which, being released from the 

whirlpool, Boated down the 
river and stranded on some 
rocks below the hut There 
I viewed it, else 1 might have 
disbelieved the man's story 
During my stay I made seve¬ 
ral attempts to recover the 
sad object, which day by day 
was being w ashed aw ay piece- 
meal, and becoming more and 
more a skeleton. At last, if I 
recollect rightly, I did dis¬ 
lodge the "disjecta membra" 
of this hapless one from their 
rocky bier, and gave them 
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decent burial. The poor fellow—I think a Thibetan—had 
probably been drowned in the upper reaches of the Tccsta 
in Independent Sikhim, and may bare been eddying in 
the whirlpool for days, until thus accidentally fished out 
by a stranger, to find burial at the bauds of a traveller 
from the far west of Europe. 

In the beautiful woods between this and the Great 
Rungeet I halted for a week. Droves of lUiootan and 
Chinese ponies wore passing along the road. The follow¬ 
ing dialogue—translated with difficulty by a Lcpcha 
shikari — occurred on one occjision between the traveller 
and the master of the string of poniea. 

Traveller —Ob, Agnl (Master of horses) wilt thou sell 
a pony ? 

Master of the string (bluflly) — We are going to Cal¬ 
cutta, and ask one thousand rupees each. What will the 
gentleman otter ? 

— Ask him how much a pound—mane and 
tail included—he will take? 

Syce (in ecstasies of laughter* almost nrtable to articu¬ 
late to the shikari)—The sahib wishes to know how many 
pico a seer the pony Ls worth ? 

Master (looking posed) — The pony is of iron legs and 
fat abdomen: he is a rajah's horse. I will take five hun¬ 
dred rupee*. 

Tmvdter — Tell him the horse squints, and doesn't talk 
Hindostani How can an English gentleman ride such 
an animal ? 

Miieter (beginning dimly to apprehend a joke, and 
breaking into a Thibetan smile)— Very well! I w ill reduce 
his price to two hundred and fifty rupees 

Traveller —Tell him I will give him one hundred and 
twenty rupees and a eliAguI of mirwali (millet beer). 

The master grunts, and moves on; but soon, however, 
pauses, and accepts the offer. 
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There were some pretty dogs accompanying the string, 
one of them with siteli limpid eyes that I took a fancy to 
him, and, after eomo slight dispute, obtained him for, 1 
think, live rupees. He afterwards developed into the dog 
“TLkdar”—which was his Thilsjtan or Chinese name—see 
illustration No. IIIJ. This dog could eat his own weight 
in meat, go to sleep on it all day, and again cat his weight 
in the evening. On leaving Darjeeling I offered to be¬ 
stow him on whoever would take him, but on mentioning 
liis little peculiarity, all refused, and lie accompanied us 
on our subsequent travels. 

All tins time I was marching easily along the banks of 
the clear and beautiful river, camping at various lovely 
spots, and noting sites for camps. On Christmas Eve l 
was favoured with a visit from the shikari’s entire family, 
who came from his village in Independent Sikhim to see 
him and mo, accompanied by a present of two ehdgnk of 
mirwah—the best I over Lasted —and some oranges. The 
same afternoon 1 crossed the river, and walked up the 
opposite lull as far as Tern poo’s village, near Nimsoo, and 
returned the visit, 1 found his little farm pleasantly 
situated amidst holds of amaranth and millet, with orange 
trees dotting the slope alongside. In the evening T ex¬ 
changed salutations on the road with the “Lusstm" (Am¬ 
bassador) from Sikhim, who was en route to Darjeeling 
from Toomlong, the raja's capital 

1 ate my ('hristmas dinner at the Great Kungaet 
bridge; one of the only two solitary Xinascs I have spent 
in life. My shikari shot a deer and I a jungle cock, ■ 
which, with a modest pint of champagne, constituted my 
dinner, enlivened, however, by letters received from Eng¬ 
land by the mail just arrived. 

I lingered about these pleasant woods and riverside 
slopes for several days longer; tried the "Rapids" with 
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spoon and phantom minnow for rualiasecr, sis a last trial 
of the Kungoct; then moved up hill, and pitched camp 
north-west of the Lebong spur. I have mentioned this 
locality in my report as favourable tor settlers, and, 
strange to say, the identical measures tbereiii recom¬ 
mended have subsequently been taken by government, 
and 1 suppose the spur b now covered with barracks. 

To show the nature of the ground a few years ago, 
however I may mention that my journal states that at 
night my camp was visited by a tiger (or cheetah)! a bear, 
and a troop of jackals! My gun and rifle being in rear, 
I looked to my revolver which, as usual, on an emergency, 
wouldn't revolve! I had never, with one exception, be¬ 
fore seen a predatory animal at Darjeeling, I had given 
a picnic the day before, and the debris of the feast may, 
perhaps, have attracted this abnormal invasion, as there 
were still scraps of provender in canip + After another 
picnic to children, I returned to my headquarters at 
Jellapahar at half-past eleven pm of the 20th, thus 
bringing my trip to a close. 

The commandant's quarters at the barracks of Jdla- 
pahar crown the Darjeeling mountain at an elevation of 
8000 feet, and during winter may be denominated the 
"Temple of the Winds," Nevertheless, full of beauty mul 
even of the sublime is this elevated Alpine habitation. 
The wind, which shrieks through our verandahs at this 
altitude, blows over lovely forests and groves, both of 
deciduous and evergreen trees, the former festooned with 
streamers of orchids ur climbing arums, "like to the great 
dny of Korau-kh^t, with its torn banners and trailing 
standards of war." 

The background of Ktmchmjaugn, with its roseate 
glints of the parting sun; the grey pearl shadows of 
evening creeping up the sides of the great mountain; 
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than the oliju^oscuro of night veils tlio far ranges in 
sombre dmb p till, at last, the moon rising over the violet 
walls of Thibet bursts on the sobered landscape, and 
clothes the marches of Sikhim in silver and purple. A 
noble eight I ono to conjure up the ghosts of departed 
demigods and Pandaus, and to re-animate the effete cos* 
mogony of Kam rot*p of Lhe "Land of IndT But we roust 
pass on, and, descending to the platform of fact, take up 
our own line id" actual experiences amidst these foni-dnd 
mountains and silvery gushing rivers, all limpid save tho 
snow-green Toosta, which rolls down the lofty land of 
Sikhim fmiii its parent lakes In deej> green flood. 
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CHAPTER 2, 


New-year*& Ikty at Darjeeling—Short Trips about the 
divtritf—The Valley of the Runyhee and 8ittfflig — 
i'iidi-t raj m — P ri m 1 f f re 8miiy-brid{f$ — Been me fron¬ 
tier Travel—The Term, and the VatleyH of the Bat- 
amin and Mechi—Bad behaviour of two lUhemoth* 
—Co mp i n jn ngte net tr Gi t rid a i ■l —-Set m \k fo r Tvjr t's 
— Punhabarri and the lowtr ranges—Approach to 
the foot of the IIHJ.4- —SiHajuri —OnW ny the Tend 
om Elephants —A " ntaiimis quart-d fa: areT 

bTEUa sociable X hills— devoted to picnics and other 



±\_ amenities, such as concerts, penny readings for tlio 
garrison, and the Inevitable big ball to “sec the old year 
out/ 1 new year's day, 1873, found me at Jellapaliar—the 



moat of January* mating, however, abort trips and rides 
to many outlying points of the district, generally curried 
out in one long day's ride. 

Amongst the short trips made at this time, I note a 
ride out to the "Rnngbee* and "cinchona" plantations 
beyond, which—-together with a peep into the valley of 
the Lower Teesta, and country behind Slttong-—formed a 
two days 1 outing. 

In this trip the traveller—passing through the forest 
under mount Senchdl, which lie leaves nn his right— 
turns off down a pass in the forest, through pines and 
oaks, till he emerges into the valley of the llLingbee. 
Here I recollect hearing the hombills "barking" m the 
tall trees as I passed along to the cinchona plantations, 
which, having been depicted in VoL L ( need not here be 
reproduced. 
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In this (Sittong) district occurs the most primitive 
bridge, ats a means of passing a torrent, 1 have met It 
b simply a rope attached to the bough of a largo tree 
overhanging the torrent The traveller, seizing the rope, 
jumps oft; and swinging across the deep but narrow gorge, 
simply drops oft' on the other side; of course he must do 
so when fairly over solid ground, otherwise—flhonld he 
lyse his head—he might chance to fall into the abyss. 

On the Kungboe I noticed some interesting lish traps* 
which arts, perhaps, best explained by a sketch. 

There arc some copper mines across the TcCftta, where, 
also, is a ferry; but as my explorations in this district 
were, owing to time, very superficial, I will proceed to 
the localities already laid down in the programme of my 
ollictal tour. 

I resumed my travelling on the S4th January, and rode 
out to the frontier post. No, 17. Hero, according to my 
report, is a favourable site fora block-house, being situ¬ 
ated at the convergence of several Frontier roads. It b 
sufficiently alluded to in this point of view in VoL L I 
examined the ground and approaches. There was hem 
a flourishing Bhootia village, evidencing considorablo 
comfort and profitable employment amongst the villager*. 

From this point I next day marched along the frontier 
as far as pillar No. 20 or 21, and there found iny baggage 
had token rhe wrong road I perforce followed, and after 
a march of fourteen miles by an excellent road, found 
myself confronted with tbs NepAlcse authorities at 
FlufcuL There occurred the scene narrated at the end 
of last section. I need not recapitulate j but will take up 
my narration from the sources of the Mechi, near w hich* 
on the 2tit.li (at Hnngbong), I pitched camp. 1 sco noted 
in my journal; "A fine country; splendid sites and fertile 
" slopes towards west Tea grounds at Phlkul, and much 
11 cultivation, 11 
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On the 27tli I moved on to Mirg, a flourishing village 
eight miles towards the Balnsun; there breakfasted, and 
cm to Namsoo—nine miles—a large village, which might 
even be called a market town, on the Balasim; there 
camped, and received my letters from Darjeeling: dis¬ 
tance from the Mochi sixteen miles. 

“Etstli: Down the Balasun; crossed the bridge, and up 
"towards Punka barn* but turned down the road, and 
"pitched camp for the night at liLs^uIpUL Tried the 
"jungles for game in morning. Shot one d&er at Namsoo 
“ before starting/' 

23th: Out in the morning for jungle fowl, many of 
which were crowing around. No success, jungle too 
heavy, so sent Tempoo shikari to try for one. II o re¬ 
ported that he had seen a tiger, and wounded a deer. 
His story was, that he had shut a jungle cock, which fell 
at the edge of the grass, when a tiger came out and seized 
it, showing his teeth. "We also showed our teeth," added 
Tempoo—"thus — ■ striking an attitude of defence, with, 
arm on thigh, and bh&n* pointed something like the old 
"charge bayonets" of the manual or platoon drill, where¬ 
upon. according to Tempoo* the tiger, snarling, walked oft' 

I had to ride up to Darjeeling on official matters, bat 
left iny camp standing, and on the 1 ith February resumed 
my shikar on the Balasun and T&mL Biding down to 
camp on the evening of that day I caught a few small 
mahaseer (?) with fly and wasp-grub. 

12th: Tried river again without success, but shot a 
brace of pheasants. The elephants arived at eleven am.* 
and I sent them on to the Mechi, and followed on horse¬ 
back at two pm. I arrived at Naskshabandi at seven, 
and dined with Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor of a large ttrai 


* A 1 iil llt utrniLjlit knife ht dirk WOHI hy Ldpiikoa aa izontriuli^tLi^uialuLJ 
from th e NvpiUu^e JtaoArf or eurv-rn.1 knife, 
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settlement there- but I Jim] passed almost beyond the 
tend into the open country of Bengal IT Numerous 
41 streams intersect the pasture Land; water power; fertile 
"Lind, with herds of cattle grazing.” 

Next morning I had intended beating for largo game, 
but the tusker elephant, who was must, grow restive, took 
to the jungle, and could not be caught, so I had to mount 
the small female elephant, on which I proceeded up the 
Medii to near its debouchment from the mountains at 
Loharghdt, whence I turned into the heavy jungle of the 
t^rai; but here "Behemoth” turned restive, M got out of 
hand/’ aud r after several pauses mid short rushes, took to 
swaying so violently from side to side, Lhat sho actually 
threw both the "mahout" mid myself off her Lack into 
the midst of a tigerish (airkee) gross jungle. There was 
no help for it: 1 took my rifle in hand, and prepared to 
struggle through the long grass rather than trust myself 
again to Miss Ayokulfida—as was her name I think, I 
forget how I got to Gariduri, where my camp was ordered, 
but I rather think I mot my horse on the rood, which I 
struck after a mile or two's scramble. I see nothing 
entered in my journal beyond "shot a jungle fowl; tiger 
4J prowling about cninp.” 

14th February: Shikari out early ‘‘prospecting;** came 
upon the tiger "eating a tattoo 11 
(pony): prudently retreated; c- 
specially as—so Tern poo report¬ 
ed—the tiger "came fur him*" 
The tiger, it appeared, snapped 
up a wounded jungle fowl which 
Ko. m—«mp. f^]j near him. I went myself 
and viewed the spot; and sure enough, 1 soon emerged 
into a small glade, surrounded by deep forest, in which l 
counted no less than nine or ten tilts of this tiger, in an 
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area of, say, two acres of maidtin (plain). I looked out 
for a good tree on which to construct ft mach&m (pint- 
form), blit could find nothing better tlmn a very doubtful 
liLiKcl Liiflli not ten feet from the ground at tho gorge of 
a small ravine, about twenty yards from the Inst half- 
fresh kill. On this I gave orders to construct the "nm- 
cham," which, however, owing to tho inclemency of the 
night, I did not occupy. 

In the afternoon 1 went out on the female elephant, 
who behaved very well, and was quite staunch even when 
ft Bounder of pig got up at her very foet, one young 
boar running under her belly. 1 surmise therefrom that 
her bad conduct of the proceeding day was attributable 
to the evil example of "Peeren" the male elephant, who 
had levanted into the forest, but hail been caught, and 
was now "in line” in grass twenty feet high. I may hero 
mention that my proper complement of elephants for tho 
station of Darjeeling was twelve or fourteen, but all but 
these two—tho worst of tho jmek—had been withdrawn 
for service in the "Looshui Expedition," a very grievous 
matter to a sportsman like myself, who had reckoned also 
on a campaign against the rhinoceros and buffaloes of tho 
t^mi when Jung Bahadur, as our guest, made himself so 
much at homo, and got so much heavy game. Tills op¬ 
portunity of seeing such sport was thus lost to me. 

The night of this day (] 4th) set in dark and rainy, and 
1 did not go to the "maeliam” 1 had built, nor did 1 ob¬ 
tain any tigers in this place, ah hough l remained several 
more days and tried the jungles, There were lots of 
tigers about, but 1 did not chnnce on one, and it may 
have been as well! as 1 was alone, my battery was weak, 
and my resources were inadequate to the boating of such 
a jungle, in which the grass was, in many places, twenty 
feet high; and often I could not, in fact, sec the other 
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elephant within a taw tact of ma An encounter with s 
tiger in such ground would have boon unfair* I accord¬ 
ingly returned to Darjeeling having completed mv self- 
imposed task—-the inspection of the western frontier. 

The sketch at the head of this chapter represent the 
foot of the hills in the ttrai near Silligi5ri p which used 
to be the approach to Deeding. The road passes 
through patches of jungle and grass, interspersed with 
clearings, until it nears the tiger-haunted village of 
,J Garidttoi" (alluded to m page 332). near the foot of the 
ascent leading to PtmkabarrL 1 had previously roomed 
all about those jungles, and had appreciated the scenery 
of the Balasun valley. As one ascends and catches the 
hilhbmsKea, I have always perceived a 
charming perfume as of wild flowers 
pervading the air. It is a characteristic, 
[Hid I have found that it proceeds from 
aromatic herbs and flowers which clothe 
the lower ranges in spring and early 
summer, notably the amaranth—of which 
1 iielils arc found throughout Sib him— 
whose perfume is that of new mown hay. 
Along many of the roads a lovely rose- 
like shrub is found in profusion. I be¬ 
lieve a species of inelastoma. 

But it is a far different experience in 
this region I am about to mention. I 
was returning from Calcutta* where l 
had met my family on arrival from 

* i Jhiiitarod England, shout the end of April, and it 
iru/BiJiv-ncwn,have been in the early days of 

{fl ftumrifli ■tafftk .... N 

May that we arrived m the afternoon of 
a sultry day's jouruoy at billigdri p a hot, feverish* and 
mosquito-haunted place, to stay the night ite Here I 
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Kad appointed the elephants to meet us, so as to go on 
aoro-ss the tdrai the sumo evening, anticipating our arrival 
at Funkabnuri about sunset; but owing to the non-arrival 
of the clop bants, which had been sent out to their daily 
“cherni" (feed), we were not quite ready till Into in tho 
afternoon. It was a tjuestion wUethor to start or not, 
but on the whole I decided to attempt it, so off wo 
went about four o’clock; wo bad not got half-way, how¬ 
ever, before I began to see wo had mado a mistake. The 
elephant, probably fatigued with his mornings work in 
tho woods, showed signs of flagging, and night had set 
in before we arrived at Gariduri, tho tiger-haunted village 
alluded Ui in page 332. Whether tho tigers had begun 
their nightly roamings, or whether frightened by impend¬ 
ing thunder clouds, from which some “sad drops” began 
to fall, 1 know not, but the boast showed an evident incli¬ 
nation to lHilt into the forest at its worst environments. 

: bad my wife and infant child with her nurse with me 
™ the elephant, and really never felt more anxious in my 
life. The puds of stormy cloud kept lighting up, and a 
lew drops of rain fell on us. The liowdali on which we 
sat was broken, and I had to hold some of Lhe party in, 
Tho unfortunate little nurse girl kept nodding with sleep, 
almost letting tho infant fa!!; and, on the whole, I must 
regard this as one of die “mauvais quart-ilhoures” of 
my life, extended into seversd hours. On the ascent, tho 
wretched behemoth almost shut up, and it was one o’clock 
in the morning before wo arrived at the travellers’ bunga¬ 
low at l’unk abarri, having Leon eight or nine hours on 
the road—distance, sixteen mites. Providentially the rain 
held oft tilt we had descended Jit the bungalow, but came 
down in torrents within a minute or two after our arrival 
I never felt more thankful or relieved in my life than 
"'hen we wore comfortably housed fertile night at this 
travellers' refuge. 
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Sandoojjcki and Mount Tmdunfj—Across the Teesta — 
Villages of the temperate kmd—The Ruttoo — Shorn- 
kmff—iTttcrvieto with the RttjaJi of Sikkim—Feejw 
into the Chula and YuMa Passes—The Mimiteteiy of 
Mamtik—Return to J Uttryeelinff. 

AVISO now completed my perambulations in 



II British Sikbim, 1 bethought me of a trip to Imle- 
pendent Si kb i in. The Rajah-Minister, Chungzed-Chun- 
der-Durtzi, had been my guest at JeHapahar; I had not, 
only got up a< J 2 Cj|fut k la cbmois" for him at the com¬ 
mandant's bouse in orthodox Chinese style but bad 
shown him all over the depot at Jolla pah ar. I found 
him a friendly old follow. I accordingly determined to 
pay him a return visit at Twin bug, the capital of the 
Lopelut state* 



I marched from Dar- 
jeeiingan the 17th Janu¬ 
ary, li473 p and got m far 
as Natntehi that day. 
Here there is a ruined 
monastery,and granaries 
belonging to th e Lopdm 
state. It is rather an 
Important place. 
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On the 18th, up tlio 
Sandoopchi hill Here, 
in 1800, Colonel trawler's 
force encountered some 
slight opposition, the 
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Lspchas rolling large stones on them from "booby traps 11 
(for tltu definition of which seer foot note). It is throe 
miles to the top of the Sandoopuhi hill p and an uncom¬ 
monly stiff climb. Two miles beyond this point I belted 
in the forest on the shoulder of mount Tendong, at a 
place called “Bukahln," for twelve o'clock breakfast. 
Here the road turns the north-west spur of mount Ten- 
dong and descends to Term, a village on a plateau or 
fertile clearing above the Tecsta. Here wo found a tree 
more laden with oranges than any I have seen, even in 
the Mediterranean littoral. The owner said he had taken 
a thousand oranges oil" it last year, and exacted twelve 
hundred this season. 

Thence (10th) five miles down lull to the Tccsta, which 
one creases near some low swampy jungle-inlands, form¬ 
ing a tdrai valley, in which enormous india-rubber trees 
are to bg seen. A dense fog lay on the Tecsta. Tlio 
bark of the horn hill, the crew of the jungle cock r and 
other sylvan cries resounded. Here also we observed 
many green pigeons. 

Having crossed the 
Tecsta at ten—the |>ony 
swimming across—after 
the ascent on the oppo¬ 
site side, one enters a 
Iheautiful line of minch 
along a temperate 
in which nltcmato cul¬ 
tivation, shady woods, 
and grassy glades, at a 
general elevation of, per¬ 
il is not stated wlictlitr thura axe uatickted or ^JtkU 3 |jarizd 4 i fema P 
They cauitUiteL of a |^^HH on which a you rig fcrt* T g**i*w fly a 
Wm hunt ilmrn an ilb in. hold in sun^mEtainn a heavy molt, Eu^nmiHwl m 
sueh a way thut whm ttduajtal it ^chm thundering dr>wii iJjc? iiootntaia 
toward* the sdvuidikg loe. X 
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haps, five or six thousand feet above the Teesta, which 
rolls its dork green flood beneath—-a chain of villages 
crowning tho terrace plateau above. We paracd succes¬ 
sively (at four hours) "Badong” with oranges and wheat 
fields; halting at the waterfall of Rumshik for breakfast— 
to Penjong, Next day on by Radong, Tikting—across 
the 11argot—where we breakfasted near Thrimm; turned 
up the river Button and pitched tent at Kabee. 

Tins is a very remarkable march &Jong a cultivated 
xmie, wherein orange trees abound, writh Helds of millet 
and amaranth. From points along the whole plateau— 
l i^ore turning east into the valley of the Hutton—one 


obtains fine views across 
the 1 Vesta into the heart 




of the river—where the 
hapehus made a bust 
Stand against the llnnr- 
khas during the inva¬ 
sion of 1797, 


SfuL 125— rMdwf, from Mft. 


From certain commanding points—notably from the 
bluff above the confluence of the Ruttoo—one looks up 
the gorge of the Tocstn tow ards Smgtam, w here the junc¬ 
tion of the Lichen and Laehoong, issuing from their 
parent lakes, forms the Teesta properly so called, w hoso 
snow-green flood rolls over fragment* of jagged gneiss 
iietween reeky banks, straight down to the Umrs of 
Hhootan from its parent lakes. 

At Kabee wo wore within four or five miles ef Toom- 
lono, tho capitol of Independent Sikhim, The rajahs 
house, with the monasteries about it, could be plainly 
seen across the Kuttoo. 


OjjAl'rKu 3,} 
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Having sent word ahead, I crossed die river on die 
22nd—leaving camp at Kabcc—and prnceedei;l towards 
Toomlong. On the way 1 was mat by a horse or mule 
caparisoned in leopard 
skin housings, sent by the 
mjah for me to ride up 
oil I had a pleasant in¬ 
terview with the rajah 
who had been at hbs 
prayers at one of 
Hiirrnimdiiig rnonastorieSj 
and had descended to re¬ 
ceive my visit: A] together 
T was most hospitably rbojwjkufjjf, 

rCl ceh'orl by the rajah regnant, and the old mints tor 
( hungjscdrhniider-Durtsd, who introduced me. 

i ho.se arc two oh] brothers—uncles of the net mil rajfih 

‘A young hare-lipped lad, who, with his sister and the 
above two u tides, formed the group representative of the 
reigning family of Sikh [in, at a visit at Darjeeling, culmi- 
na ring in a grand durbar, held by the Lieut-Governor 
of Bengal, Sir Gonrge Campbell, In the Appendix I 
present photos of all these personages, with portraits of 
otlicr representative inhabitants of Sikhint 

I was here torced to accept some presents, as the mjah 
would not lie refused, amongst, which was a aide of bacon 
and a ««i oj potatoes! on which my followers luxuriated 
for several dap. I was, in fact, obliged to halt a day or two 
to let thorn gorge themselves, whilst [ made a rapid march 
to peep into the GhMa pass, towards which I ascended, I 
think, as far as Bnrfdd. [ sketched Toombng and the Ch&la 
pass, which is visible from It, The rorid passes over a series 
of wooded bluffs, then dips near some small hikes—the 
sources of the Ruttoo, One is Iicro immediately In pres- 
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cnee of the granitic cyelopean walls of Thibet; they arc 

very imposing; the 
wall of granite rock 
seems face to face 
with one, I did not 
observe much snow. 
I managed also to 
obtain a peep into 
the YaJda pass from 
a point half a day's 
march up the Rim- 
yep, I present a 
sketch of tins beau¬ 
tiful Alpine pas8 p 
made on the stream 
Runjep. Thence 1 
crossed the Rtmyep 
and Ru milk streams 
iu which 1 bathed; 
breakfasted, and re¬ 
sumed my journey 
at three, after an 
Interview with the 
cAzi of Gimtookp at 
whose instance a 
troop of Chinese 
in ii miners gave mo 
an impersonation of 
Chinese drama on 
the mad side. 

Oh ■ those mid¬ 
day breakfasts on 
the march [ as long 
as memory and ap- 
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petite remain to me shall 1 remember them) I usually 
partook of coffee and biscuit at daybreak, whilst the camp 
was being struck* and wos generally on the road by sun¬ 
rise, marching straight on until about twelve, when I 
began to look out for a rtmnmg stream, on the banks of 
which I would generally Hnd some romantic dell affording 
peeps of fairyland beyond, near which to breakfast, often 
amidst the boulders or moss-clad stones of some pellucid 
stream, whose waters, tumbling over rocks, issuing front 
some lonely forest glade, vvould sometimes lull one to a 
mid-clay siesta. These vistas 1 would often have gladly 
explored had time permitted. Sometimes, if sufficiently 
rested, a stroll up stream or into the adjacent forest, whilst 
the baggage was proceeding onwards to its camp, was 
obtainable I did, in fact, manage to make in this district 
one or two slight divergences from the truck hereabouts 
notably towards the Takla pass, of which lino bit of Al¬ 
pine scenery I present a sketch, made on the back of an 
old letter as I sat by the lovely stream. 

Next day, in the forest, I met a very grand peraotiuge, 
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one of tliu chief 1 lanin^ of Rumtik—Tsuag-ziug by nanm 
He was camped in the forest, and honoured me with an 
hour’s convets&tioEL He had just left his monastery, to 
which 1 was bon ml 

On the Wth I visited the iloompoh 
of LiumtiL The chief llama, "(jiiitttti/ 1 
had gone to Choombi in Thibet The 
second Hama, Tbung-;ring p I hiul mot 
in the forest In this monastery ary 
some strange pictures, and a consider¬ 
able library. I sketched the effigy of 
a certain marine deity (L>ukk Romeo), 
whoso iwt'mnel struck me aa rather 
unique. Hence I crossed the mount¬ 
ain, and met my pony at the village of 
Xagtum- I had been forced to send 
Aoth. him round to avoid bad ground. I 

breakfasted at Sung, which I reached at twelve. Shot one 
deer and one jungle fowl en route, and saw thitr and bur- 




nil in the 
country 

uearSung winch 
is very wild and 
precipitous ; in 
fact the road in some 
parts go&t up bidders 
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—the ladders being simply jap in trees laid against the 
dills, There wm a long double hnnr near camp at 
KaztuiD. 

27th: Crossed Tecsta to Turko; oranges. 
iHtli: Marched at eight, breakfasted at my old halting 
place, Uukshin, at twelve; arrived Namudd at four. 
Camped amidst the ftsras of a turned hair. 

Wih: Crossed Rungeet at eleven; camped at Teesta at 
three. Here 1 rested, and organized a drive along the 
rivers, but obtained, I think, only one kdkur dour, 

30th: Hodo up to Daqecllug, where wo arrived at 
twelve, thus bringing to a close a very interesting journey* 
in which wo covered about ono hundred and twenty 
miles in regular march, and* perhaps, eighty mure in 
deviations from the track during ludts. 
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CHAPTER i 

A trip to Pimidnchi — The wdlcys of the 

Rah too, Kidl ttif. a n «t Rungeet — KvUdck—Hi nrh in - 
jMjng — A went to Pemi&wki — Ikscr^tim of the 
''lioljjlttmr of Sikftim —*4 feat word* on iht rnona#- 
1 ic a ysiem — UmdvM&fi. 

I will recount the lost expedition made by me amidst 
these beautiful mountains— u PemiAnohi JP I iuwl 

several times been in its close vicinity, smd had looked 
down upon it from the slopes of Siugal&elii dose above 
it, and from which radiates the subsidiary spur on which 
it is built; but the monastery itself I bad never visited. 
It crowns a ridge facing the peak of K&nchinjanga. 
Ilirec distinct, consecutive ranges nf mountain, have to 
be crossed to approach it from Darjeeling, 

At noon of the 20th November, 1 H7’h accompanied by 
a young friend, I started from MLapahar and rode to 
Goke, where our tents bad gone. Next day (21st), wo 
started at 7.30,—four miles to the Rummaum (9 a,rm), 
and up the bill beyond to Mintdgaom (eight miles); 
total twelve miles. Above the riparian valleys there 
Ls a fearful climb through forest and cultivation. 
Being out of training I was rather distressed on this first 
day's journey. On a former occasion my companion had 
found wild celery and gigantic radishes hereabouts* the 
taste of which lie tersely described in the language of 
Yankee-1 and as “n caution to snakes.' 1 I can corroborate 
this as regards the culinary aspects of wild celery and 
cucumbers, which aro also found I recall however, 
beautiful gold and silver ferns and arums as a compen¬ 
sating flora of these mountains. 
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22nd: Started at 7.20; crossed Rahtoo at seven miles, 
Breakfast, then on another seven milts to Kiilldck; thence 
a long mile to Rich in pong—total, fifteen miles (ten hours), 
Kullfiek was the site of the fight with the Bhootins during 
tlio Sikhhn war, when our civilian lories were beaten, 
and their one cannon captured. 

23rd: Started tit 7.40, Breakfast at the river Kulliiit 
(seven miles) ,iu a tributary of which—the Bunyep—wo 
Lathed. Hero we observed a fish-trap. Resumed our 
march at S pm. Phased several "haps" or sacred edifices 
on route, Wo now experienced a fearful climb up a 
densely wooded ascent of six or seven miles, whore the 
truck is obliterated by jungle, to Zyic-zing, whore the 
rajah’s old house is found Deer and civet, cats were 
observed on the march. We halted at Zyi e-zing for that 
night, hut moved up to ground near the monastery of 
P&ni&nchi next day. 

This celebrated monastery, winch is served by nu 
less th™ ouc hundred and nine I Ininas, deserves some 
detailed description, and 1 have devoted a paragraph or 
two at the end of this chapter to some detail of the 
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Wo arrived daring the performance of a service in the 
gnnnipah, at which one of the chief llamas appeared to bo 
reading tests and preaching from them. Every now and 
then, however* a c) taunt of about sixteen or twenty chor¬ 
isters would intervene with really a grand intonation; 
some of die voices were the finest bosses l ever hoard, 
and the possession of such would make a chorister in 
any eathedral choir in England famous. A servitor of 
tiie gnoiiLpah conducted us into a sort of gallery over- 
looBing the main hall, in which the service was proceed¬ 
ing, and having shewn ns to seals, set before each of us a 
chdgtd (or section of bamboo) of the inevitable mirwah 
(millet boer) to occupy us until the chief Hama should bo 
disengaged to receive us. This ho did at the conclusion 
of the service, and was afterwards civil and communicative 
enough during our stay here: his name was Ynr Bomboo + 

We remained the 24th and forenoon of £5th sketching 
the vicinity, anti then descended to the rajah's house 
below', from whence we commenced our return downward 
journey. Here one is in the actual presence of the great 
mountain Kanchmjanga, whoso gaunt grey pinnacles 
loom largo aid lofty across the chasm between. The 
contour of the mountain which is rather an aggregation 
of peaks than the rounded bluff it looks from Darjeeling, 
is here well seen, and the vari >m peaks can bo counted* 
and the height of each estimated. In the evening wy 
descended to Zyic-zing, which wo reached late, but in 
sufficient time to encamp before night fall Hero there 
is a long wall—called a mendong or hair—having several 
hundred slabs bearing the mystic words "Gnvom-m&nl- 
p£mi-' p om n inscribed on each. (Sec Appendix.) 

26th: Marched at 7-3Q. Breakfast at the Kullait (of 
which a sketch is reproduced); bathed, and resumed 
journey at 2 pm*: a long climb upward, and it was 5,45 
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by fore we arrived at ErchinpSng (fourteen miles)* We 
passed "harts” on 
the road at sevcml 
poinU. Here nexL 
day we visited the 
goompah, but after 
Pemidndi i i t seemed 
a poor affair It 
contains several 
grossly indecentem- 
blematie idols and 
pictures, QntoKuh 
Idck. Here the 
Bhootiaa repulsed 
the British (civilian) 
levies in Ifttil. 

Breakfast at twelve 
m the Rishi; then, 
retracing the steps 
of otir upward jour¬ 
ney, wo passed Mini- 
dgaotu, arriving ufc 
<J6ko at 4.3Q p.HL of 
the 28thi iI lc iice we 
rode into Darjeeling 
next day, having 
covered not more 
ll mn sixty i >r se verity 
miles in direct dis¬ 
tance, but over a 
track involving 
much severe up an d 
down climbing. 

It must be um 
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dcrstood that the gteat monastery 
of r^miiuchi lies just under the 
slopes of KftttcUinjaDga; the ridge 
on which It is situated being in fuel 
in the actual presence of the great 
peaks of Jooni and Nubm, between 
which and the gootnp&h yawns an 
abyss, seorningly not a mile across m 
the crow Hies, but it would bo found 
that many days 1 weary climb would 
not suffice to take the traveller much 
beyond tho little lake of Catfiupperri, 
which lies under tile ascent a few miles 

beyond F^nufnchL 

'Hie approach to this monastery from Darjeeling in¬ 
volves the crossing of three lofty ranges nf momitaina, 
each of which constitutes u day's journey; and, in fact, 
the plan wo adopted was to sleep on the higher ground, 
and cross the deep intersecting valley tho ensiling day, 
usually taking our mid-day meal or dejeuner—breakfast 
J have called it—at the beautiful rivers or streams which 
drain them* where a halt of several hours anti a delight¬ 
ful bath could bo enjoyed. This always seemed to us tho 
best arrangement for bill travelling, mid its adoption has 
led to softie very pleasant hours, Dejeuner, followed by 
a cigar and siesta after a long morning's walk, seems a 
justifiable relaxation to the most self-abnegating of travel¬ 
lers, and the reader will not have failed to remark tho 
stress imparted to this important meal tb rough out Llieso 
mountain rambles. 

In Vol. L, “Highlands of India." at page 104 *, will lie 
found a note shortly describing the tedlniealities of Pdni- 
itnchi and its associated luouasterk^, which form what 
may bo termed the tHolyl&ud" of SUthiiiL I believe I 
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may as well re-prorittoa it* together with iho foot iioto 
embodying a few facts 1 have been able to collect, as ex¬ 
planatory of this interesting subject, 

“ I am not here writing a guide book, and can scarcely 
“in this place touch on the interesting Boodhistic localities 
“and goompahs (monasteries) which arc found through- 
“out Sikhim—at IYmMuclib Toomlong (the capital of 
“Independent Sikhim), Rumtik, etc. Innumerable hem 
"or mendongs—walk having slabs inscribed with the 
“mystic J lim-oni-n^iii-|M-ii]i- ,l c>in T —aho stud the upland 
“spurs and ridges, 

"This invocation is generally given ns 'Qm-m&ni-padmi- 
jjl pmf but in the Sikliim district it differs, and is ns in the 
“text, viz.* Scholars have trails- 

"luted the former, "Hail to the dweller in the lotus, ament 1 
"My rendering of the latter is 'Hail to (God) tho nil pro- 
"serving, the all punishing! 5 The word *pdmi' cloarly 
4 refers to the punitive attribute of Deity. I was most 
“particular in my questions on this point to the second 
"llama ofFdmiAnclii —Ywr Bomboo by name—who repeat¬ 
edly denied the word ‘pdiui’.to have any reference to 
“tho lotus. The Lcpcha invocation may. therefore* differ 
"from the orthodox liturgy of the Boodhists, and may 
“perhaps be a corrupted form, but assuredly no reference 
"to the lotus is involved in tL The following were the 
"llamas of PdiuiAn.eIU“l a Durtrie Laban; 2, Yar Bamboo; 
■ s 3, llediu (son of Chiboo Llama); and one hundred ami 
“eight others, when visited by me on the 24th Novoml»er, 
cc I 8T& Besides the goompahs (monasteries) already 
11 mentioned, there are as many as seven others on the 
“spurs of Kandiinjauga forming, with IVmuiriclii itself, a 
"wort of 1 holy land ; J these are—1, L'hnngnc hilling; 2, To#- 
"Sibling (rh&ndognt, Chtsuppcrii); R r Doobdio; 4, Sum 
"iiih 4; 3, Dholing; fl, Raklong; 7, P&mincbL There is 
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S, a monastery near mount Mciitiion on the Rak- 
“long pans, on tho watershed 
“ between the Tesata and Great 
" Rungeet- Here the Lcpchas 
“made a stand against the Ne- 
‘pll«e in 17R7. D s Mona Lepcha 
‘"was the original seat of tho 
“ Lcpchos after their immigration 
■■ from Thibet, 10, the Zyie-ring 
or ban is two hun- 
“dred yards long, with nearly 
“seven hundred slabs* A mon- 
So, i«6-srou^ of uiinu. “astery is called a ffoorrtpiiA; a 


“mausoleum, a eftori ; a wall of slabs a htirr or t uetulonff. 
“Phadung and Phazung are two of the monasteries 
"closely adjacent to tho capitol—i oomlong. Tho whole 
“country is full of interest, strange to India." 

In these monasteries ono finds printing presses having 
Lhe old immovable German block type, and which have 


in fact been in use in China and its dependencies for up¬ 
wards of two thousand years. At these presses editions 
of sacred Bhoodist works are printed, and stored in tho 
libraries of the nittiiiistfirics; trom which at 1 dmidnebi 


and elsewhere—I vainly endeavoured to procure an 
edition. A complete sot is presented to each llama acolyte 
on joining or taking the vows. In Si khim anybody may 
become a llama, and there docs not seem to be any special 
class from which they arc recruited. People of both scxe« 
and all classes join. The rajah himself, or rather the 
unde regent, is a llama. There arc nunneries in tho 
country,—notably one near Toemlong, presided over by a 
sister of the rajah as lady abbess. 

The similarity of tho Bhoodfct to the Roman Catholic 
monastic system has frequently been noticed by scholars 
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and others, who have written learnedly on the subject; 
and, indeed, the most cursory traveller could not fail to 
remark this similitude, which probably owes its origin to 
the introduction into old Thibet of the ceremonies of tho 
Ncstorian sect, at a period antecedent to MahomcdanisirL 
It is well known that early in the Christian era bishoprics 
of the Syrian church existed in Turkesth&n and through¬ 
out Central Asia, and it was probably thence that the 
monastic system was introduced into Thibet and Chinese 
Tartary. On this subject a few words have already been 
given in the Appendix to Section II. of this volume. 

And now, before closing this short notice of a most 
interesting district of tho “Highlands of India," I would 
fain dwell on the aspects of nature in these grand mount¬ 
ains, but ray pen fails to convey in sufficiently picturesque 
language on adequate eulogium. I must fall hack on my 
own former words—’’ Who that has witnessed the peaks 
“of ’ Ranch mjanga,' lighted np by the sinking sun, whilst 
"the grey shadows of night are stealing over the lower 
“mountain, can ever forget a sight almost unique in the 
“world! The magnificent forests also containing a flora 
"rjiiito distinct from that of the Northern Himalayas, and 
’’approaching a sub-tropical or Malayan type, with tree- 
“ferns and waving orchids, arums, and ferns! Tho grand 
“river scenery impending over the bright flashing waters 
"of the Rungeet and its tributaries from the western 
"watershed, with the deep green flood of tho Tecsta— 
“semi-tropical foliage clothing its margin and lateral 
"glens—-such certainly present glorious objects of admir- 
"ation to the lover of the sublime and beautiful" 

To march about such a country is of course delightful: 
nor is a tent ind[sponsible in all places, as tho Lepchos— 
a cheery, obliging people—will often, in an hour, con¬ 
struct for one a bower of bamboo, with bed and table. 
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cut from the forest, with their long straight knives, in 
the uso of which they are most expert The author has 
had several nights' lodging in such leafy arbours in liis 
numerous excursions about this lovely land. 

I now take leave of the glorious mountains of this 
district, with the expression of a hope that they may he* 
come more and more the habitation of the sons of Britain, 
more and more the abode of the strong races, destined 
to hold India For ages, perhaps os colonists, certainly 
as friends to the aboriginal populations, as well as to 
those tribes emigrant from Thibet, which form its present 
population, and who seem so free from fanaticism and so 
disposed to throw in Lheir lot with England. 

Tlits tine district seems as well titled as any in tlio 
land for experimental colonies forming local Jamlwchr, 
and for the industrial communities advocated in a former 
volume of this work. I have already dwelt sufficiently 
nn this subject, ami must not forget that this volume 
purports to he simply an addendum of a picturesque and 
graphic character to subjects already discussed in their 
primary significance. 
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ANNEXE TO SECTION VIII. 


ASSAM, 

A pun kill of the Te'ml subtending the Himalaya* north 
of the coded Bhootia Dears is given, and may serve to 
connect and lead up to the hill regions treated of in 
Section IX.—the next step of the M Highlands of India." 

Intermediate between Sikhira, Bhootan, and the Khosia 
Hi l ls find Assam, in the valley of the Brahmapootra* 
that mysterious river, whose source and upper course is 
even yet a subject of controversy amongst geographers, 
in the Himalayan highlands, which bound Assam on the 
north, are found Bhootias, Abors, Duphlas, Looshais, etc., 
and oilier cognate tribes, mostly of Shan or Indo-Chinese 
origin, which—under pressure of the conquests of Kullai- 
Khan r in the twelfth century, or his successor, Gcnghis- 
Khan—gravitated into the south-east Himalaya^ and 
chiefly form its present population. 

The reader is referred to YoL I, "Highlands of India* 11 
fur some liistaricEil notice of this subject; in the present 
volume it can scarcely be further pursued; but as regards 
the vast area alluded to aa A warn, in which big game such 
aia rhinosceroEV buffaloes* elephants, cte. n abound, it may 
interest the reader who has thus far followed this little 
chronicle to hoar something of field sports, which—owing 
to causes mentioned at page 333—the author w m him¬ 
self prevented from following. “A Note on Bhinosotrce 
Shooting in Assam” is accordingly hero introduced, 
kindly placed at his disposal by a former school-fellow 
and fellow-traveller*—a distinguished old soldier and 
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sportsman—which tells its own story, and gives some 
idea of the game to bo found in the wild grassy reaches 
of the Brihmapootrft valley! commonly called A$swrru 


NOTE ON 

EHINOSCEROS SHOOTING IN ASSAM. 

Is May, 1SG5* my staff service in India came to an end, my 
regiment was ordered to England, and, as there was not much 
probability of my returning to India, I determined to have one 
more expedition in search of big game before leaving for ever 
those happy hunting grounds. 1 could not have obtained suffi¬ 
cient leave to enable me to revisit the Himalayas and Thibet, m 
3 decided to go to A^atn in search of Thinoscemi^ I had hunted - 
nearly all the big game of India, hut hod not seen n rhinoceros, 
and had killed buffalo and elephant* only in Ceylon. 

I obtained leave to remain behind ruy regiment, and started for 
Assam on the first of April with a friend recently arrived from 
England in search of sport; what used to be known as a T.G. 
Neither I nor my companion knew anything of the country wy 
were about to visit, and it was, in fact, very little known except 
to a few tea planters- Fortunately for us the Bhootla campaign 
was in progress, our force being under the command of that good 
and gallant officer, the late Bit Harry Tomhg, Y,C.* one of the 
many good officers trained in that splendid corps, the Bengal 
Artillery- General Tombs had promised to supply mo with ele¬ 
phants* without which shooting in Assam is an impossibility. 

Had I known more of the country, or of tbo habits of rhinos- 
ceros, I should not have chosen the month of April for nay ex¬ 
pedition: the beat season for sport in Assam is, I believe, about 
the end of January or February, when the grass has been burnt, 
and when one Is able to see an animal before coming right on top 
of him. However, we started from the S cabin h station by mil, 
and, after a hot and dosty journey, reached Eftosbtea, on the 
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Brahmapootra, in about seven honrg* There was only n dirty 
room at the terminus in which dinner was to be obtained from 
what was called an hotel; neither ice nor soda water was procur¬ 
able ; the ghat, or landing place, was about three miles off, and 
f we lost no time in sending our baggage to the steamer, which 
was to start early the next morning. On our arrival on board, 
everyone was asleep, and we lay down on our rugs on deck with¬ 
out disturbing a Soul. 

Our steamer—the Pioneer—-was only seventy horse power, 
and, as we had two dais in tow s with coolies on hoard for tho tea 
plantations* our progress against a strong stream was of the 
slowest; sometimes we had a fine breeze* when our sails helped 
tte. About once on hour we ran on a sandbank, and carried 
away a few timbers and hawsers, but tho liver boats being trim- 
med by the head, a little shifting of ballast soon floated us ofF* 
The weather was fearfnDj hot, and, as cholera broke out amongst 
the coolies, our voyage wns not so pleasant as it might have been. 
Fortunately the nights were cool, so that we could enjoy a good 
sleep. Onr chief amusement was shooting at alligators, of which 
we &aw a considerable number: one day we hilled ten, some of 
which wens brought on board; these are the long nosed, or fish 
alligators (gntrceal), and are quite distinct From the man-eaters 
(muggers). Numbers of porpoises wens rolling about, but gave 
no chance for a shot* 

The river is T generally, a broad strong stream, with low sandy 
banks ; on tho "chure, 5 * or low sandy islands, the buffalo and pig 
were numerous, but wo could not stop for shooting* In sleeping 
on deek care should be taken to have a blanket handy, as a cold 
wind often springs up, which strikes a deadly dull after the heat 
of the day. 

Un the ninth of April we reached Gnalparaj where we bought 
a couple of very common howdahs; perhaps such things may now 
he procurable in Assam, hut wg should have brought them from 
Calcutta. On the 13th we arrived at Gowhaity, and put up with 
the 4Srd K.I.: the baboo in charge of the post office denied hav¬ 
ing any letters for us, hut allowed us to ransack his boxes* where 
we found several* We creased the river and marched to General 
Tomb's camp on the Hth, leaving again on the Itith, On the 
march we shot a few deer nnd hustaol-florikcnr General 
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Tombs gave us eight elephants, or tre could Imve seen nothing in 
the Ugh grass. 

My battery consist of n No. 8 double rifle and a smooth 
bora of the same calibra* besides a single hesagrmal bora White 
worth rifle, which threw shells; these, however, proved useless 
against large game, as the explosion was m instantaneous that 
the fragments of lend acted only ns a charge of shot. My com¬ 
panion's battery consisted of a double breech-loading 16-lH>re 
rifle, and two 14-bcre muxzte-loftdiDg smooth-boreSj carrying ball; 
with the exception of one braech-doadmg rifle, all the guns were 
iLiuxzlc^londers. 

Our first day's rhinosceros hunting web on the 20tb. We 
beat for some hour* without finding; but came at length on some 
deer ami buffalo in A swamp: we wounded a few, but loEt them 
in the high grass. A tea planter joined ns, raying that bo could 
show us the best sport in Assam; but as he proved to be an im- 
poster, nnd to be careless in handling his rifle, wc were not sorry 
when he took his departure* Soon after be left we came across 
a rhiuosweros feeding. My rifle missed fire both barrels—I 
pose from the excessive damp. My companion gave Uni two 
Larrals, but after tracking him a long way, we lost him. Wo 
then followed the spoor of two rhinosceros for about three miles 
into a dense patch of high grass, beyond which no tracks were to 
bq seen, 00 we formed six elephants in line, with the howdahs at 
the far end. Almost as soon m the beat commenced, a rhinos- 
eenem broke within twenty yards of my elephant- I gave him 
both barrels in the shoulder, and two more as he went away, and 
dropped him; the mahout said another had broken back through 
the lino of beaters. We beat bock again* and my friend wounded 
another badly, which we killed after an exciting chase: he 
measured HftJ^itt* from the nose to the tail ; his horn was 
ll|in H long* and 22 in. round the base. Wo soon found another, 
w inch my companion hit in the ribs, and 1 hit him with both bar¬ 
rels and brought him down, but he got up again, and came at my 
elephant open-mouthed. I hit him on the top of the head as ho 
came on, and turned his charge, bnt the ball did not penetrate; 
we had a long chose after him, and eventually kilted him with 
two long shots. On our way to camp we killed a couple of horse 
deer; these arc nearly as large as red deer, with more and flatter 
tinea ; at this season the horns ara in velvet. 
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We wm Trail pleased with tins our first day's shooting* and 
the succeeding days wore mucli like it ; though full of excitement 
for us* they would be tedious to others in the description. 

The most objectionable part of the sport consisted in catting 
off the horns: these Lad to be chopped off the temc of the nose 
with an axe, a process which splashed the operator with blond; on 
reaching catnp the horn and thick skin attached had to be tailed, 
when the skin IjcCaiue loose, and was ensily detached from the 
\m*e of the bom; the horn itself looks like a conglomeration of 
coarse hair, with the tip) rounded and polybed by digging For 
route, 1 may mention here that this appears to Iks the only 
use to which the animal puis this appendage* as will be seen fur¬ 
ther on. 1 learnt from experience that he usee his mouth only 
in attack ; this disproves the fact (?) which I karat in the days 
of nsy youth, that when the elephant and rhinoaceros engage in 
mortal combat, the rhino&terns—though smaller—almost always 
gains the victory by goring his enemy in the stomachy carrying 
him about on the end of his nose till rendered blind by the blood 
running into Ids eyes. Many of our youthful lessons in natural 
history do not stand the test of experience. 

On d Eh mounting From the elephant to cut off the horn, we were 
often unable to find the rhinosccros till guided by the mahout, on 
account of the height and dense growth of the grass, the stems 
being usually thicker than a matt 1 * finger, and as difficult to 
penetrate as brushwood; even a native would probably lie lost if 
set on foot whom there was no footpath. 

Two days after onr first hunt wo had a day after a herd of 
buffalo which had been soen in the neighbourhood of our camp. 
We found them after some beating: each bagged one, nnd I 
wounded a young hull with a remarkably fine bead, which was 
marked into a patch of high gross p and followed the herd, out of 
which we killed two more cows, one of them in milk ; at another 
time I should have thought the milk undrinkable, hut in such 
heat H we were experiencing it was simply delirious. We went 
to look for the young bull which 1 had wounded, and after some 
beating heard a tremendous noise, and saw one of the pad ele¬ 
phants coming out of the patch at his best pace, with the mahout 
driving him with the “onkoos/' and calling out that a tiger had 
sprung on to the pud and carried off the « jemadar/ 1 or nun who 
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IumI charge of the elcphantis, Wo put our elephants in at onea 
to the rescue, and soon came on the jemadar, who told tis that 
the buffalo had suddenly jumped up and frightened the elephant, 
which spun round und shot him overboard. On coming on the 
buff ale he charged at once* and two bullets on the top of the 
shoulder did not even make him flinch, but a third dropped him. 
It took or Emma time to secure the horns, ah a buffalo's bead is 
heavy, and the vertebra uf his neck are not easily separated. 

I have always looked on a buffalo as the most dangerous 
manual of the jungle to follow on foot: he is excessively cunning, 
and when wounded will hide in a pool of water with nothing 
above but kb nose, or will coma round on lib old track and lie 
in wait for the hunter, nnd charge suddenly out on him. If he 
knocks a man down he will not leave him till he hoe trampled 
him, and licked him with his rough tongue out of all shape. A 
rogue elephant is bad enough, bat his charge is morn easily stop¬ 
ped, Jt b neat to impossible to stop a charging buffalo, as lie 
carries his nose so high that a ballet will glance off his Forehead. 
I once killed a buffalo in Ceylon, which seemed to l?o preparing 
for a charge, by a shot at the tip of the nose; he dropped dead, 
and 1 could find no mark of a wound till his head was taken off, 
when the bullet was found at the back of the brain pan, having 
passed up his nostril. 

The natives hereabouts were shy of ue, ami pretended to know 
nothing of the country or of the game; they had seen bat few 
Europeans'—except the scattered tea planters ; as soon, however, 
as they found that they were regularly paid for their day’s work* 
and that they were allowed to cut off and take home us much 
rhinoBceros or buffalo meat ae they wished, and especially when 
they found that we had physic for their sick* they came in Larger 
nrnnbera than wo wanted. They are ingenious in forming a camp: 
they cut down some of the gross to lie on, and tie the lops of the 
surrounding jungle together, making a shelter impcmotis to 
rain; and, though living in the midst of swamps, did not seem 
to suffer from fever. 

As it was difficult to find out any thing about the country or 
the game, wc marched to s4 KummeTgong, TI where Kurrueh Singh, 
a small landowner and noted hunter—known ea the 14 Hathi- 
Kfljw, 55 or elephant king-dived. On the march we passed some 
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buffalo and antelope on the open plain, but eould find no covert for 
n stalk. Wo found bis majesty wkmt on a fthootlng excursion j 
the headman of the Tillage declined to provide supplies, m wo 
mode him oyer to our guard to be kept a prisoner till supplies 
were forthcoming, the result of which was that men were sent off 
tm the instant, and in about two hours wo hail ten days* supplier 
for ourselves, servants, and elephants, nud milch goats to take 
with os till we reached the next village, for which we paid liber¬ 
ally, though I doubt if much of the money reached those for 
whom it was intended. 

At Dukwagoiig iro found the Hnthi-Rajft 1 who volunteered to 
accompany us and show os the shooting ground near Bagh Boar, 
and a practicable ford across the Moiws by Bsdlec, so as to avoid 
returning the way we had coma,—by Kolia Thanns and Rijttec. 
The Raja had a small elephant. He told me a great deal about 
the rivers of Assam* and assigned the sources of most of them to 
the Manasarowar Lake in Thibet, but seemed n trifle mixed in 
his idea* of geography, thongh not more so than the compilers 
of the only government map we could procure, who had placed 
rivers and villages wide of their true location* 

Towards the cud of Api 3 storms of rain were frequent, and 
interfered with onr sport, as the tracks of game were washed out, 
and rivers and nullahs became swollen. 

Wo were fairly fortunate in our rhinoceros hunting under the 
Hatlii-Kaja's guidance, and were more successful in hilling them 
when he explained the vital spot fora bullet, which is about halt 
way up the fold in the skin behind the shoulder, Du receiving 
a shot them the animal at once begins to whistle from the escape 
of otr from the lungs, and he cannot go many yards after such a 
wound. The Raja described three kinds of rhinoseerns, of which 
the smallest has the longest hom T but it seemed to ub that the 
largest and oldest animals had the shortest horns only from more 
wear in digging for roots. 

On the islands in the Momtss we saw a few tigers, but the 
grass was too high to allow of any sport with them; they are 
wonderful swimmers, and go through the water with a rush like 
a sailing boat. Near Bagh Door the Monass is full of fish, prob- 
ably mahoseer, but we had no tackle. 

Borne of the villages hud been burnt by the Bhootias, and the 
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cattle Carried off. The men reminded me of the “ Mnantre' 1 — 
the wild tribes in the hills to the west of China, whose country 
cannot bo very distant from this. They value highly the nails 
ami Imros of the rhinosceros. The price of the latter at this time 
ia forty rupees the rear—about £2 for one pound in weight 
From Hugh Door we went to Pccrndgong, end hunted the 
Knee Moo) la h district. We liml Iwn warned of a fly in this 
district,—a mosquito with “a hill like a snipe,” These were the 
most fearful blood-suckers I ever encountered. Fortunately they 
did not trouble men, but attacked the elephants without mercy, 
and it was common to see a row of those flies on the edge of the 
pntl so gorged that tliey could not move, and squashing them was 
» most objectionable process. We had here fair sport with rhinos- 
WK ami buffalo. There were so many of their tracks that it was 
difficult to Follow a wounded animal. Tracking is the most ex¬ 
citing port of rhinosceros bunting; sometimes the spoor took us 
three or four miles up to a thick patch of reeds, which wo had to 
“ring” to see if the animal hail gone through ; if he hnd, the 
spoor had again to be followed; if not, the pad elephants were 
funned in line as heaters, while we took post at the fur end. At 
first the beaters hod drums and all appliances for making a noise 
—in which Indian no less than English beaters delight—only in¬ 
stead of the “hit cock, cock I" of the Englishman, the native 
showers vituperation on all rhinosceros and buffaloes to remote 
generations. We fonnd that noire almost invariably made these 
animals break back through the line of beaters, so that the 
strictest silence hint to be enjoined. 

On one occasion, when moving eamp, we crossed the trucks of 
n herd of wild elephants, which had crossed the read during tho 
night; their track led straight to the hills, hut, as it would most 
likely have led us fir several miles through thick jungle, wu did 
not follow it. 

One day we saw the tracks of two rhinosceros, which find 
crossed the read that morning. My companion and the pad ele¬ 
phants kept the road to camp: I followed tire track for some 
miles, till I came on four rlrino&reros wallowing like great pigs 
in a mud hole, I Lad to wait till they got up, then I singled 
out the one with the best bom. Hu was hit too far forward, 
aud I gave him the Becond barrel ia the ribs. Ui 9 track lod into 
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noma thorn jungle—very thick and dnrk—at the bottom of n 
deep and Harrow nullah. 1 was stooping to avoid a jungle vine* 
which was hangingdown, when outcome the brute open-mouthed; 
my elephant wheeled round like a top* and before I could get my 
rille up* I felt the elephant being shoved up the bunk aa if there 
wis a locomotive behind* and we went up that bank considerably 
faster than we came down, I had to hold on to the howdah, and 
even if I could have turned round 1 could nut have got a shot* aa 
the rhinuscero* was too dose adder the elephant's stem; so he 
Led it all his own way for over a hundred yards, when my shikari 
—who was in the back seat — let fall my large leaf umbrella on to 
the animar* bock. This seemed to frighten him, or perhaps he 
was blown p but lie sheered off, so I got a snap shot at him. The 
elephant continued to urge on her wild career at her best pace for 
about a mile, fortunately through open and level ground, and was 
at last stopped with difficulty. After pacifying her with biscuits* 
and letting her gather wind, we took the back track to where we 
had been driven out. The elephant shied at everything she 
passed till she came to my umbrella, when round she spun, and 
away we went again. When again stopped* she would not re¬ 
trace her steps, hut bad to be brought round by a circuit. I 
dismounted some distance from the jungle nud went in on foot, ns 
the elephant would have no man of it, I followed the spoor, 
and found the rhinoceros dead : the last shot had hit him 
through the lungs. 

On reaching camp—where the elephant was examined — it was 
found that the rhinoceros had bitten her severely behind; the 
skin was badly bruised, and the wound was evidently tender; 
next morning there was a lump ]ikc n largo sirloin of beef* nnd 
the elephant had to be put in the sick report* and I bad to take 
another which was not nearly m steady. 

We marched through thick jungle with varying SUCH**, killing 
a few rhinoaeeros, buffalo, and horse deer; but there wore too many 
trees for shouting from elephants. 

At Bum we found an outpost of the 81st N.I., nnd some 
Georkhas. I went up the hill to look at their pickets, but found 
that six weeks in n howdah liori not improved my walking power?. 

Towards the cud of May the weather began to break, and the 
sain when out, was very hot, and our people began to be sickly. 
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The doctors had recommended a lot of rum in the early morning 
and a dose of quinine in the opening; treatment to which our 
servants — though Mussulmans—made no objection* At Mai- 
mga, where were some of the Hah or Raja's sepoys, the duEYndar 
said that out of eight men taken Ill six had died. 

One of our elephant* wms girth-galled, and mine was still hors- 
de-cetidjU; the unsteady one I bAil to use lost me in one day a 
rlnnosccros and two buffaloes* 

Ob the let June I had a last try for rhinoscoros* as the mins 
were evidently near, and it was time to lie out of the jungle. 
The snows were mulling in the hills, the rivers thereby becoming 
nnfnrdftbte. I thought my last day wonld lie u blank T hut at last 
modo out at Mine distance the end of a born mo ring through the 
jungle grass ; wailed till it disappeared, and then followed, and 
found him and another lying m a water-hole; they both rose, 
and I dropped one with the first barrel, and hit the other as bo 
rushed up the bank. I beard him whistling* so knew he was shot 
through the lungs, and found liiui dead about a couple of hun¬ 
dred yard a off* This was the heaviest right and t*ft si tot i had 
eicr made, peafowl being the heaviest game I had hitherto killed 
in this way. On the way to camp I had to cross the Toonao, 
which war too high to be forded, and there was but one small 
canoe for the baggage. My shikari found another, belonging to 
some fishermen, and with these we made a raft, the elephants 
^whutniug, Fortunately there wa* a good moon and no min, 
and I reached carnp at Falakota at midnight, where 1 fouud my 
friend wondering what bad become of me. 

We made the best of our way to Cnragda-Ghat, having left 
the natives with the largest stock of meat they bad had for 
years—probably they never bad m much before. 

Wo found the country, in place?, flooded, and the march in 
consequence difficult* At Caragola we embarked for ti&hibgungc, 
and look the first I 1 , and Q. steamer for England. 

1 had fi bud attack of jungle fever, which sadly interfered with 
the partridge slutting, and I was not able to join my regiment 
at Colchester till No vein her. 1 cannot say that 1 found FdlgHflh 
hunting and shooting so much to my taste as the wiki life in the 
jungles. 

Ju conclusion, I wonld recommend anyone who may to desirous 
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to hunt rhEnosceros in Assam not to refect the season at which I 
T*ent, m lie would probably suffer, as I did, from fever and ague, 
which 1 did not shake off for nearly three years, 

I may mention that the commonly concei ved idea that the skin 
of the itunoficeroa is impenetrable ia a mistake ; It is very hard 
when dry, and makes excellent shields and wliipa, hut, when 
green, it 13 easily cut with & knife. 

The Assam ierai U alluvial, nnd p for the most part, level ; but 
no extensive view can be obtained, except from the foot of the 
Himalayas on the north, on account of the dense grass jungle, 
which grows to the height of twenty feet or so. The soil is, 
probably, fertile j but, as water m so near the snrface, I should 
consider that much draining would be required to make agri¬ 
culture remunerative, except in certain spots * rice might be culti¬ 
vated, though I saw none of really good quality* 

I &aw no sheep nor cattle, nor buffaloes, domesticated. 

There welts in 18Go a few scattered tea plantations, but the 
men in charge seamed all to have suffered from lever. 

1 am speaking only of Western Assam ; in the country to the 
east—higher up the river—very superior tea ia extensively 
cultivated. 

There are soma scrubby trees, principally bhar and sal, and the 
bamboo grows luxuriantly p and is used almost entirely for build¬ 
ing purposes, even to the flooring. 

Towards the foot of the Himalayas there i* soma dense forest, 
with open gT&ssy glades, and in these there were some signs of 
cattle having been grazed ; possibly the reason I saw none was 
that the Ehootias had, at the time I was there, made plundering 
excursions Into our territories, and they would have carried off 
what cattle they could lay hands on. 

In the forest arc ninny tree orchids; if I had known that they 
would live after the boughs on which they grew were cut off, I 
should have tried to bring some home, We saw scarcely any ani¬ 
mals in the forest, but I one day shot a beautiful jet block marten 
eat, the skin of which I was unable to preserve, as, oti account of 
the great heat* decomposition set in before I could reach camp. 

The soil of this part of the rai h formed from the decayed 
vegetation which has accumulated for ages. Water is generally 
procurable within three or four feet from the surface, but this 
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water is unfit for drinking purposes. In the streams running 
from the hills the water is dear, hut is tainted by the decayed 
Tegctatiiin over which it flows, The sand* if nibl^l in the hands 
feeb greasy, and has not the demising properties of ordinary 
river sand, 

Thfl climate* except during the winter months* is unhealthy for 
Europeans* and our mahouts and Bengil servants suffered from 
attacks o E few + The malaria is considered by the natives no* 
to rise more than fifteen feet* ami the police stations of the native 
kings are built on bamboos al that height from the ground. 
When our troops were cantoned in this part of Assam in 1SG5 
the barracks were not raised more than about three feet, and the 
troops Buffered severely from fever. 

The natives we; found nt first rather shy of Europeans, as they 
had an idea that we wonted to press them to work at the new 
cantonments, hut as soon os they found that we wanted them only 
to heat the jungle, ami that whenever an auiuitd was killed they 
were nt liberty to take what meat they could carry — besides being 
paid for their day T s work — they came with us readily. The neigh- 
bonrhtHKl of our camp wjm made unpleasant by long strips of 
meat hung to dry in the &nn T and when the drying was completed 
the men made the dried meat into bundles and took them selves 
off to their village! most independently* but els fresh relays were 
constantly arriving in the hope of a supply of meat* we were not 
Inconvenienced; indeed* it was n satisfaction to find that the 
meat was not wnsted. I have always thought that the chief 
drawback to one’s pleasure in salmon fishing- in an out of the 
way river is the difficulty In getting rid of one* a fish, 

1 know nothing as to the tribal designation of these people* 
nor could I Icam much about them* as only a few upoke Hindu¬ 
stani* and that Indifferently, They are generally slightly built* 
but are wiry, arid meat excellent trackers* Like most natives 
who have seen but little of Europeans* they think every English¬ 
man is a doctor* ami were all eager for physic; a dose of quinine 
being by far the favourite remedy for all complaints, and it cer¬ 
tainly seemed to have a highly beneficial e fleet. 

— 
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SECTION IX. 

THE KHAS IA HILLS. 

I X rt’i'jird to this section 1 am a Lie to add but little to 
the few words allotted to it in the corresponding 
section of YoL I. The few illustrations there to be found 
arc here reproduced, with a few descriptive words, chiefly 
borrowed from Hooter's journals on tho district, 

Tlio access to the K lifts in Hills is by water—ordinarily 
by rail to Kooshtea, and so by Dacca—up the Brahma¬ 
pootra, Megnn, and Soonnalt rivers to Chermpoonjco anti 
Shillong. The Soormah drains the Cachitr, Jyntia, Khiata, 
and Harrow Hills: in the rains it forms u vast jheel or 
shallow sea, having an area of not less tlian 10,000 square 
miles. It rises on the Mtmipoor frontier. Contrary to all 
expectation, tliis is a healthy district, and free from the 
malaria of higher and more wooded districts, such as the 
northern t(*ral of the Khfoiaa, 

From Cuttack, on the Soormah, the Khdsia Hills 
appear as a long flat-topped range, 4000 to 5000 feet 
high, running cast and west, steep towards the jheels. 
About twelve miles distant the waterfalls of Mdasnmi are 
seen "falling over tho elifiis into a bright green mass of 
foliage that seems to creep half-way up their flanks.” 
The flora of the Khflsia forests differs from that of tho 
Himalayas, consisting of bright green evergreens and 
palms, whereas the latter are chiefly large forests of de¬ 
ciduous trees. The laurel and hotel-nut are found; and 
oranges, bamboos, gamboge, plantains, and vines, with 
palms and cocoa-nuts, present a sub-tropical flora of a 
Malayan character: orchitis, ferns, mosses, and grasses 
also abound 
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To give some idea of the exuberance of the flora of the 
Kliiisb Hills, It may be stated that Hooker enumerates 
two thousand flowering plants within ten miles of Cherny 
poenjee; fifteen bamboos, one hundred and fifty grasses, 
one hundred and fifty ferns, two hundred and fifty 
orchids, and many mosses, etc. This great variety is 
attributable to the varied nature of the soil and riim&Lu, 
which embraces the stony plateau and the steaming 
forest. 

On the road to GTiomipoonjee one presses the valley of 
M&ismiii, where “several beautiful cascades, rolling over 
“the table-top of the hills, broken into foam, throw a veil 
“of silvery gauze over the gulf of .evergreen vegetation 
“3000 feet below.” 

Cherrnponujea is on the high mud from Silhet and 
Gowliatty, the capitol of As- . 
sam, nn die UrahmapootriL 
The plateau attains 4,000 feet 
in elevation, but has an ex¬ 
cessively rainy climate,—six 
hundred inches during the 
year being no unfrequent 
rainfall, and two and a half 
feet have been known to fall uj—cnpripx^M 

in twenty-four hours; the 

denuding force of such is of course remarkable, and ift 
evident in many parts. The view from the plateau of 
Clierrapoonjce is magnificent;. 4000 feet below are valleys 
ear paled as with green wheats “from which rssi? tall palms, 
“tree ferns with spreading crowns, and nitimis shooting 
«their pointed hoads^-surroundod with feotJMfcy foliage 
“as with ostrich pinnies—-far above the great trees, Dc- 
*yond, are the jbeehip looking like a broad shallow sea with 
"the tide half out. bounded in the bine distance by the low 
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“hiIk of TippfifiL To tho right and left are the scarped 
"red rocks, and roaring waterfalls shooting for across the 
"cliffs, and then arching their necks as they expand in 
"feathery fomrt, over which rainbows float, funning and 
"dissolving jls the wind sways the curtain of spray from 
"side to side,"* 

Inland, at about iSOOO feet, the country is open and 
bare, til! the valleys of the KdlApdni and lidgupiinif' tire 
crossed. Beyond this, the Bhootan Himalayas may bo 
seen at the astonishing distance of one hundred and 
sixty or two hundred miles. Moflog r on the axis of this 
range, is i] n G0^ feet, with a splendid view of Bhootan, and 
from .Shillong (0,600 feet)—the highest point of the 
Khrf.sS a range—a truly magnificent, panoramic view Is 
obtained of an area of three hundred and forty miles. 
The view embraces nearly an entire circle. To the north 
are the rolling Ivhdsia Hills and the entire Assam valley, 
seventy miles wade—one bun fired miles distant—with 
the great river BrahmApootri winding through it, fifty 
miles distant, reduced to a thread. The first ranges of 
the Himalayas are one to two hundred miles from Shil¬ 
long, These snowy mountains are below the horizon of 
the observer, and occupy sixty degrees of the horizon = 
two hundred and fifty miles. To the west arc the Harrow 
hills, forty miles distant; and eastwards the lofty Cachar 
hills (1000 feet), seventy miles off To the south, the 
nippers hills—one hundred miles distant—bound the 
horizon, whilst to the south-west lies tho sea-like Gain- 
getic delta. Fully 30,000 square miles are encircled in 
tills area 


■ Ho&k.tt- p £ JGiirrmJk 


+ Thia rirer ducmbonchcfl into Lh.n jlstcb at Chula* wcit of Chcerm, 
forming na^Lita below thia point 
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A sketch of the "Kullotig" Rock, a curious dome on 
the Mdfiog plateau—sis hundred feet hi elevation above 
the tcrrc-plein—is given as a vignette in Section VIM. 
It Is of crystalline granite; the plateau itself being in eta- 
morphle* but containing greenstones and munmalttic 
limestones; the presence of "faults/' and the intrusion 
of granite rs found; its elevation is about 4,100 to .1000 
feet above sea level 

As regards the Historical jlS|icol of these tun untain 
regions, and the adjacent districts, 1 can only refer fcho 
reader to the historical sketches to be found in Vol. L ± 
"Highlands of India/ 1 page 1 22 d wy. I may say, gener¬ 
ally, that the regions under notice^-Cachdr, Muntpoor, 
Jyntin, and Assam—ivoro probably embraced In the aii- 
tient kingdom of Ktimrmp or Catlmg, and ruled over by 
scions of l!ic original Bhhi or Pong dynasty until over¬ 
turned by the Burmese towards the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, and linally absorbed m the British Indian 
Empire by the treaty of Yandahoo in February r IH20. 
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SECTIONS X,, XL, XII. 

THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. 

The Xilghcrry Plateau, with the Annamallays, Pulnays, 
and Tmvancoi? Mountains —The Skewaroy HiUs 
and (UMocuited Spurn [mentioned tit pages lfy2 — 1^5, 
YU, /.] —The Moanta'm* of Malabar awl Coiwwin- 
dtl—The Salt Lake* or "Backwaters” of Travancore. 

CHAFFER 1. 

O F these mountains I con add but littlo to the short 
descriptions already given. Having only passed 
across thorn as a traveller, T had but few opportunities 
of following tield sports, and could barely dud occasion 
to view their natural features. I did, indeed, reside 
several months at Qotncumund, on the Xilgherries, 
from which, as a centre, I contrived to wander a little, 
and, in fact, visited some interesting points,—especially 
along the edge of the “keondnlis,” which bound the 
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Nilgheny plateau One can view advantageously from 
thence the adjacent districts subtending these points of 
vantage. I must, however, fall back cm my former words, 
“The tcrre-pleiu of this derated region—averaging 
over 7000 feet above the sea—is not level. Lut appears 
like a rolling park-like plain, intersected by wooded 
spurs and valleys, and. like most mountain plateaux, is 
surrounded by an elevated buttress ridge or edge, called 
locally the ‘Koondahs/ Some of the peaks attain ele¬ 
vations exceeding 8000 feet above sea level, such as— 
Doda-bctta (S.7GQ)i Koodlnknd (8.1502), Bevy-betta 
(8,330), Klmdal peak (3,333), the Ootacatuimd peak 
(7.300). Ktftaghemc (6*571), and Koonoor (5,8S0), Such 
are a few of die principal altitudes of this fine plateau, 
from whoso watershed streams originate and flow in 
every direction. 



No. 1 «-THE ttrwutftms, FROM QQTAC*KUH0. 

Hhl ^KQ6ndMht r> in 0* tffriinw. 

Instead of the cramped ridges and nicks in the Hill¬ 
sides, such as the roads in most Himalayan stations may 
be termed, we have hero miles of driving roads, many of 
them adjacent to the pretty scmi-arlificial lake, with iLs 
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willow-bunds and pleasant marginal sites: hence you see 
the distant blue peats of tho surrounding ‘koondahs/ the 
bounding enceinte of this lino plateau The eye ranges 
over waving ‘shfilos 1 and exotic foliage—eucalyptus and 
flowering shrub*. Tho sh^Ios are small woods, or groves, 
occupying clefts or basins in tho hills, a peculiar feature 
of Nilghorry scenery. They :u\t often filled very densely 
with ancient knarlod trees, 

+ Btsnled with mcas, aiul with gim mta gtvt u, nuLiKtlnct m the twilight , 1 

They often hold game, sometimes even astray tiger from 
the low country, and herds of bufialocs range over tho 
torre-pldn. An ensemble is thus presented of unusual 
character and combination at Indian hill-stations, which 
—coupled with thoir accessibility and central position— 
certainly confers an immense advantage in many respect-s, 
and must always render these bilk a popular resort 
It would take long to do justice to this subject, or to 
fully dwell on tho capabilities and resources of this grand 
mountain plateau. To take the reader with fine to all the 
surrounding outposts and points of interest, would occupy 
too long a space. 1 may mention, however, (I) Kotgurh, 
or Kdtaghame, a civil station to the south-east, elevated 
0,500 feet, a flue position, whence you can sea in the 
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mountains: it is on the south-east edge of the plateau 
furthest from tho sea. (2) On the south-west Avalanche 
!,it ul Sisprira—haunts of tho sambur—with their green 


shAIos and interesting grassy 
downs, sloping from the 
koondahsj suggestive of 
sheep-walks and pasturage. 
(3) Ncd s i 1 w l i flu i i s w 1 icnoe 

you look down on the 
‘Wynaad* and Its rolling 
forests, varied by the clear¬ 
ings of thecofiee plantations, 



5ffl r 3 ^0— JJi* Caffffl gjtSBiftcfi 
nt MdtmWmv 


here greatly developed (4) On the north Euckr&ta and 
its cascade, whence you have an outlook over the rolling 
Mysore table-laud, which here rises to 3,500 feet, narrow¬ 
ing to game fifteen miles in width at its blending in with 
the mass of the Nilgherrica (5) Lastly, imo may climb 
Doda-bctta (8,7G0)—that fine peak to the north-east of 
Goty—which grandly towers over the lowlands of tbe 
Carnatic. 

As I write, these and many other charming 4 outings' 
rise on my 'storied memory/ Starting after an early 
breakfast—sketch-book and 'tiffin' in wallet — one can 
easily ride from Doty to any part of the buttress edge of 
the plateau, gaze on the country subtending it r and re¬ 
turn by nightfall; but he must have a good horse under 
him to do this, as he will have to cover upwards of fifty 
miles during the day. The vision of a certain raw-boned 
old Dekkani 1 roan occurs to me, from whose back I 
certainly behold some glorious scenery In this district— 
a dangerous runaway brute scarcely controllable- -hut I 
forgave him this In consideration of In* unwearied ser¬ 
vices. Ho tried all he could to break his heart by violent 
going, and though, in his own interest, trying hard to 
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spares him, I fear that at length ho accomplished It for 
himself. 

Only occasional game is to be found on the plateau, 
but the forest-clothed sides of the great mountain block 
of the Xilghemcs swarm with every description of large 
game known to the Indian sportsman; whilst the sur¬ 
rounding koondahft arc the rocky haunt of the 'muntjak/ 
the smaller ibes, and the sambur. The presence of 
‘game 1, certainly does nor lessen the attractive character 
of this region m a locality for a British settlement” r 



jTip,. Jil— EAST E&GE M THE NtLQHERRf PLATEAl t; 
Sheflrarojfji ia (*« ditfJrtft- 


[ will here give, as supplememary to the above, an 
epitome of my trip do™ from Lahore to these interesting 
mountains in ISM. 

A Trip to the Nilgheertes, 

During the summer of 18(S4 r after a rapid rush down 
from Lahore* 1 found myself about the 12th of August 
starting for Coimbatore and the Xilgherries from the 
platform of the Madras station of tho fU.D mil way, an 
iJ iceberg" provided by hospitable friends at Madras 
stowed away somewhere under the scat, and tatties of 
kusknss grass against the w hid ward windows* Soon, 
however, i disjiensed with these last as obstructive of the 
view of the country 1 wished to obtain en passant h and in 
whoso interest 1 braved tho excessive heat. 
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On the loft Arcot, Vellore, Salem, etc., ate passed, but 
too fitr from ths lino for observation ftt tins time, though 
I visited them all on a subsequent occasion. 

In the south of the Indian peninsula the native cities 
and military cantonments are all some utiles off the line, 
a dominant idea of the original constructors having been 
the creation of an Engltsh town at each station, Ihis 
idea has only been partially realized, and on the other 
hand the distance is a great nuisance to the traveller, 
On the right, the Southern GhAts, at places impinging on 
to the berre-pkm of the Carnatic, are visible, 

1 was able to make several fugitive panoramic sketches 
oF this country us we passed along in the train. 

Arrived at Coimbatore, the next step was on to Kuo- 
uoor, on the top of the ghat, and only a few miles dis¬ 
tant from “Outacamujid," the term of our journey. A 
native cart of tlie most humiliating character-—on which 
was spread our bedding, and whose rate of progress was 
perhaps two and a half miles an hour—took us to the 
foot of the hill, thence, if I recollect rightly, we hired 
pomes. Advancing along slopes having a semi-tropical 
Horn, wo soon found ourselves arrived at the coffee plan¬ 
tations which clothe the sides of the steep gradients 
leading on to the Nilghcrry plateau. The berries at 
this time of the year were in all stages of development, 
and varying m colour from a pleasing apple green to 
pink, deep red, and crimson, into the purples and warm 
browns of maturity; indeed, the coffee plant is a notice¬ 
able shrub, worthy of resthetie cognizance. From li ho¬ 
nour wo rode onwards the same afternoon, reserving visits 
to JdkiMln and Kitngherrio for a subsequent occasion. 

Ootacsrmund—or J 'Qoty" as its familiar friends in the 
south term It—is situated in the midst of rolling pnurie- 
liko laud on the inward spurs of tho south-east koondalis, 
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amongst which the peaks of Doda-betta anil "Ooty" itself 
—with Elk Hill, a subordinate wooded spur—appear as 
prominent acclivities, whilst the willow-fringed bunds of 
its pretty winding lake (a sluggish stream dammed up), 
the orchid-spangled turf of its margin, the groves (sholas) 
of donso foliage which fill the occasional dells or hollows 
of the rolling plateau, are striking and picturesque. An 
Australasian flora has been established, and the gum-tree 
(eucalyptus) is represented by well grown forests eukI 
plantations surrounding the European settlements. The 
hedges, even, of this beautiful station are often of 
wild-rose, geranium, fuchsia, jasmine, goods is (tree-lily), 
and other flowering scented shrubs, and one feels oneself 
in a cluster of sweets. 

This country is well known, and has been pleasantly 
described by many, I know not by whom better than by 
Lhu “Old Forest Ranger” whose enthusiasm for this 
country-side and its game is refreshing roading. 

Here also 1 would fain introduce—as ft sportsman 
worthy of more than passing notice—my good old friend 
and relative J. R, a well-known figure at "Ooty;'* a 
weather-beaten old sportsman, whoso sinewy form, fol¬ 
lowed by Us dogs, no w looms before my mental vision,— 
clod in an old brown shooting coat with tartan trews and 
gaiter®, gun over shoulder, and a pair of lurcher-looking 
dogs following at his hods; the old follow’s face of a 
warm latcrito—ho fulfilled the beau-ideal of an “old 
forest ranger” or of tho "old jwadbr/' as society then 
dubbed him. Rut ft rare old sportsman and companion 
was honest J. R, with the bravo heart of a thorough 
Indian him tor, and possessed of a vast experience of 
Indian jungles and their game. Tho sort of old fellow 
who would share his last crust, and bestow his very last 
cigar on a friend] After retiring from the service, the old 
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"gunner" never left these hills, but lived on the very peak 
of old “Doty," mid there I believe, died. Many a trout 
have l seen captured by him in the water* of Dumfries¬ 
shire in my youthful days, when wo used to drive about 
the country in a boat on uAeeie, he informed mo ho 
used the same expedient to tish the lakes of lioondwana 
and Nagp&re in after years. He lived in a quaint bache¬ 
lor's don on the very Lop of old “Ooty. 1 * Society laughed 
at the poor old boy, who was always as poor as a chtireh- 
mousc; but many a worse fellow has walked this earth 
than honest old John R, retired, of the Madras Artillery! 
and I sincerely hope he long lived after our parting at 
"Ooty" in lSCt to shoot the "lirsit woodcock" of many 
seasons 1 

I myself had no opportunity of following game in these 
mountains, but once riding with a sporting friend to tiis- 
para or Avalanche wo found ourselves surrounded ly one 
of those herds of half-tamo bn Haloes which are sometimes 
so troublesome. Tho circle was closing in on us in a 
itienaeing way, fora reason which will presently appear. 
After a brief consultation with my friend, we simply set 
spurs to our horses, and nourishing our riding sticks, 
came down on the buffaloes at the charge, when they in¬ 
continently gave way, ami opened out to let us pass. 
Presently our guns cams up, and wo then learnt that 
there was a tiger at that moment in an adjacent sholu, 
which the buffaloes! had probably nosed, and mistaken 
us for it, thus — though these animals are at all times to 
be distrusted — the demonstration of alarm and menace 
wc had experienced. My companion, a red-hot sportsman, 
who had l>ecn all over the Annamailays, etc., that season 
now proposed wc should go after tho tiger. Now 1 
should have preferred net, but not wishing to appear 
backward in facing the enemy, I had not tho courage to 
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refuse. We accordingly surrounded the shola ant! began 
to endeavour to jieit the tiger out! He was evidently 
there, and probably sneaking from side to side in in's en¬ 
deavours to break unperoeivcrl On onn occasion 1 
plainly mutt him. He was, <lonIdeas, often within a very 
few lost of both of tta, but wc caught no view of him in 
the dense thicket, anti after an hour’s fruitless hum—na 
wo had a Jong ride before ua—wc desisted. 

1 Imvo never killer] a tiger, even from an elephant, and 
this endeavour to shoot, one on foot, with a smooth-bore, 
has appeared to me a rather fuel-hardy experiment, and 
it was, perhaps, as wall for us lie did not break cover; 
though, as far as my experience goes, I have always 
found close quarters favourable for the bag; but in tlie 
raso of a tiger—one pat of whose paw is death—1 am not 
sure that the experiment is justifiable. I had a brother, 
however—the late lamented Adam Gordon NewalJ, of 
the Bombay Artillery—who dropfied his brace of tigers 
by a right and left shot on foot, and bugged them both! 

1 remember my travelling companion on this occasion, 
who had just returned from a shooting trip in the Anna- 
m allays, telling ine of his first adventure with an elephant. 
It seems lie and his compftnion chanced on one sleeping 
in a glade of the forest They walked round and round 
the grout beast, considering how best to Uckle him, but 
being “griffs," could hit on no convenient method. Mean¬ 
time the elephant slept on steadily, and they had almost 
to poke him up with their guns before ho stirred At 
length, rising, he quietly skedaddled, without their minds 
lacing made up, and disappeared in the forest 

What shall 1 say of the haunts of the "siunbur" at 
Si spam and Avalanche, shdla-otested; of the rooky west¬ 
ern "koonduhs,” on which the lessor ibex is occasionally 
found; of the waterfalls under Makoorty peak' on which 
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also, to the west, lie the auriferous gold reefs lately ex¬ 
ploited; of BakrAta with its cascade and outlook over 
the plains of Mysore; or the grand peak of Doda-botta 
towering above the ruined fortress of G&xidhatti, and its 
chasm sheer 4000 feet betow the buttress of the Nil- 
gherrics, which here culminate in the grand peak of 
Dtxk-beua, 8,700 feet above tbo lowlands of the Carnatic? 
Adown the steep forest slopes of tbo enceinte which 
engirdles this plateau are to be found tigers and other 
largo game of an Indian forest, such as rhinoceros, 
buffalo, and, I believe, gauor—the (trite or so called bison 

_frequent some localities in this district, but l have not 

seen them. I had but slight opportunities of pursuing 
such sport, though from the back uf a certain old Dek- 
liani nan I certainly managed to thoroughly view tbo 
scenery of this block of mountain, from the edgo of 
which I gazed on many a wild panorama of forest and 
rolling wooded prairie and distant mountain. I have 
even hunted occasionally with the Commander-in-chief s 
bounds, a strong mountain pick. It was cheery to see 
high officials such as HI tbo Governor of Madras (Sir W. 
Denison) and the Commander-in-chief (Sir Hope Grant) 
turn out in pink and ride to their hounds like English 
country squires. I myself being ft mere traveller and 
looker-on, generally rode "fosoy" along the tops of the 
bills viewing the chase, bat those who followed the hunt 
close occasionally got fearfully “bogged” in treacherous 
green mosses or peat hflgiia, such as are found in Devon¬ 
shire and in the muirs of the Scottish borders. 

When not engaged in such wandering* I often joined 
the parties of friends whose life whilst on leave in those 
mountains seemed an everlasting picnic. Staff-officers 
escaped from the drudgery of their offices at sweltering 
Madras for the month only, may bo pardoned if they 
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looked upon the time of visit to their families in these 
charming summer lulls as ono long holiday to be tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed whilst it lasted. 

The climate is rather "dneeping," and heavy showers 
would sometimes overtake our festive outings, hut no¬ 
body seemed to care a bit. Out with waterproofs; The 
ladies also affected long waterproofs, hooded, and abso¬ 
lutely ignored the weather I think nowhere else have 
I seen so complete and happy a defiance of the weather, 
whoso v^oriesJ were even matter of pleasing excitement, 
ns leading to “clunking up” mid general hilarity. How 
could one refuse invites to come “under the plaidie" 
cuddled up with pleasing companions! Sitting round 
under the trees, many a pleasant song and social chat 
tan thus 1 c enjoyed; and on the whole the social attrac¬ 
tions of these beautiful hills are manifold. 

I had no time to bunt, ns I wished to explore ns much 
of Lhe country ns possible, so in November, descending 
Into the Mysore country, and passing by Mysore, Scr- 
ingapatam, etc,, to Bangalore, 1 took rail to Madras. 
Thence l again committed myself to the G.I.P. railway, 
and for the next three weeks or more literally lived on 
the railway: sleeping at the various stations, and proceed¬ 
ing inland right and left, I viewed as much of the country 
of Sou thorn India as jiessible, After this, a passage in 
the french Messageriu’s steamer Erymanthe, and “so 
homo” by rail to Delhi and JdUlora,—ending a trip during 
w hich I certainly viewed many new and diversified scenes 
in the south of the Indian peninsula. 

Madras has often been called the * benighted * presi¬ 
dency. All 1 can say is I found it about one generation 
ahead of the crackcd-up “Punjaub,” which in those days 
had been so "written up" by several brilliant pens. I sup¬ 
pose the truth to be that as Madras contributed less than 
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either of the other presidencies to the imperial exchequer, 
she was dubbed benighted! but it seemed to me, as a 
traveller, that she had expended her surplus revenue on 
her own public works and other representative purposes, 
as really the structures about the south of India Far sur¬ 
passed anything I had seen of the kind in north-west 
India. 1 guessed, therefore, that Madias had spent at 
home* in making herself comfortable! the funds that 
would have raised her name in the official world of fi¬ 
nance as a better paymaster and producer. She had 
evidently assumed for her motto the world-wise maxim 
u NatVA lomumere fnxgmF 

On this rapid journey, on my return up country, to 
“save my time” I recollect I had to avail myself or a 
spare “distribution” train of rolling stock, on which, tiding 
the only passenger* I got a lift on the engine, and warmed 
myself at the furnace during the cold night journey; 
further, making friends with the driver—a most respect¬ 
able young Scotchman, who told me his salary was £I50 
a year—1 was allowed, under his instruction, bo drive 
the engine into Delhi, where we arrived at twelve o + elock 
on a bitter cold December midnight Thence a “ghnri” 
journey through the oLs-Sutlej states to Meean-Slecr r 
Lahore, where I resumed command of my battery, thus 
bringing to a close a memorable trip to regions not often 
in those days visited by a soldier of the Funjaub. 
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In VoL I„ page 135, some Recount of the inhabitants 
of the Nilgh ernes may be found, and in the Appendix 
I have given an illustration of a Todah hut with its 
inhabitants, who are the indigenes of the plateau. It was 
during one of my rambles about Ooty that a pair of 
Todohs—* mother and son, apparently—came out of the 
forest in front of me and hisml at me! Not knowing 
one word of their language—which is, in fact, I suppose 
only understood by buffaloes, and, perhaps, Kurrumburs, 
their nearest forest neighbours—I was quite at a loss to 
guess what they wanted, so I merely waved my hand and 
wished them good morning. Still nothing but nods of 
the head, hisses, and clacks of the tongue! I began to 
laugh, but could extract nothing further thau this very 
primitive mode of expression, which assumed a crescendo 
in proportion to my laughter, After a vain endeavour to 
arrive at some idea of what they wanted, I again waved 
my hand, took off iny hat, and wished them good mom* 
Ing, upon which they vanished into the forest as silently 
as they bad emerged, and to this day I have not the 
slightest idea of their views or wishes. A view of a Todah 
hut, and some specimens of its inhabitants—taken from 
a photo—is given as a typical illustration. 

In the Held sports of this district, tho “Old Forest 
Hanger” is "facile prineeps," and I am tempted to quote 
from him, referring, however, the reader interested in this 
particular district to the work itself. It is ono of the 
earliest on the subject, and to my thinking has never been 
surpassed in its own line, I will extract his account of 
the Orange Valley, which moreover, I have myself visited. 

The orange valley ! There is perfume in the very name! Our 
old heart warms, and a delicious languor steals over oar semes 
as wo recall to mind the silent, balmy, incense*breathing nitim 
when first we trod the flowery shades of Hint enchanting spot, 

AlA 
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Anned as we were to the teeth, and bent on slaughter, wa felt aa 
if we profaned the seenc by our unhallowed presence. It seemed 
to us the abode of peace and innocence ? a place for young lovers 
to walk hand in band, culling the golden fruity and twining into 
bridal wreaths the snow-white blossoms, which made the very air 
love-sick with their fragrance. It wm not for such as we—the 
bl-ood-fltaiuedp weBiher-lteaten hunter. Such were the thoughts 
which flitted through our brain as we wended our solitary way 
through this wildemess of nwecla* And wore it not that at the root 
of an orange tree we discovered the mangled carcase of a deer, with 
the fresh footprints "fa tiger lending therefrom, there is a fearful 
probability that the Old Forest Ranger might, in the soFlness of 
his heart, have thrown aside Ills rille, lie taken hi m self to u straw 
hut and pastoral crook, fastened bunches of green ribbon to his 
knees, and devoted the remainder of his life to piping lovelorn 
ditties in praise of some cruel, stony-hearted shepherded Rnt 
the well-known print of the tigers royal paw recalled our man- 
IjinhE, and rescued as from the puling life of an Arcndian shepherd. 
We were once- more in our element* We hugged our trusty rille, 
thanking our good stars thnt it was uo pastoral crook. And ns 
we loosened our hunting knife in its sheath we felt that wo loved 
the aweet spot nil the better, now that we had n right to explore 
its beauties with the free step ami roving eye of a hunter. 

It was at the lower end of thia beautiful valley T which derives 
its name from the dense jungle of wild orange and lime trees 
with which it is clothed, that the party from Ootacamnnd had 
pitched Lhcir tenls. 
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have positively nothing to add to the few detail* given 
in the corresponding section of VoL J. F but a few words 
may bo devoted to the mountains and salt lakes—or 
Backwaters as they am termed—of Truvancoro, which 
intervene between the base of these southern mountains 
and the sea* and form a most remarkable and picturesque 
feature, 1 reproduce one or two illustrations cf them in 
concluding this chapter of the work. 

I had a kinsman and namesake once—Colonel David 
No wall, of the Madras array—long “Resident of Tra van- 
cere" whose name lives still in the memory of that state 
ns an official cf no mean talent; ships arc still afloat on 
the Malabar seas which bear his name. A writer on this 
district (James) states that as early us 1823 ho had visited 
u bungalow built by that gentleman on the Travancore 
mountains near Cape Comorin, and that it wa$ the only 
point lie had seen in the Indian peninsula, whence ono 
"could behold the sun both rise and sink m the open 
blue ocean. 11 Many houses of Europeans have, however, 
I believe, l>con since built on these tine mountains* 



These lagoons contain fairy-like scene ty f and as one 
glides in one's boat along their placid surface one can 
sometimes hear the thunder of the surf outside tho tliin 
barrier of drift sand or cocoa-nut trees within a fmv yards. 
1 have witnessed and heard similar phenomena on the 
" backwaters” of Coromandel 
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CHAPTER 2. 

The Bala/jhauU Mysore, Coory, Ca/nara, etc., •adth a notice 
of the “Di-myx” of My owe—The Falls of Gauxuppuh 
and. Cascades of the Bidaghaut—Falls of the Cauvery, 

T HE authors actual experience of tins province, anil of 
the districts above mentioned, Is confined to one or 
two peep into the Wynaad from the edge of the koon- 

dalis or Nilghcrry plateau, 
with a subsequent journey 
across Mysore ns far as 
Bangalore. This route takes 
ono across the plateau, by 
way of Mysore city and 
Seringnpatam, near which 
is found Chittd-drooy, al¬ 
most the only "droog" actu¬ 
ally ascended by myself, 
though 1 have viewed others 
in the distance. 

A notice of thoso interesting "islands of the plain” has 
lxsen given in the corresponding section of VoL I, and a 
description given of this fortress, as also of Sevomdmog, 
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Nandydmog, Kfetnagheny, Rydroog, etc,, so it scarcely 
seems expedient here to recapitulate, beyond reproducing, 
as typical illustrations, samples of a southern hill-fort, 
the more especially as I have no sort of adventure to give 
regarding any of them. I have said gf them: 
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' As one approaches tho Western Ghauts, hill fortresses 
"abound, tunny of them of great natural strength, but a 
“description of one newly applies to alL Tho character¬ 
istic ‘droog’ (or dfirga), however—an insulated peak 
“rising abrupt from the Eerre-plein to the altitude of 
“1000, 1,200, or even 1,500 feet—is not found further 
“north than the Toomboodra; they then give place to the 
“flat-topped plateaux and buttressed rocks of tho Dekhan 
"(to be described further on). Doubtless such points of 
“ vantage early attracted the notice of the savage a Lori- 
"ginos inhabiting these lands. The ‘Vrfnapootras 1 (child- 
"ren of the forest), followed by the hordes of Aryans, Mah- 
"rattas, and ilahomedans—even Hilnumfiji lnmself, die 
"demi-god monkey-king—may have scaled these prccipi- 
“tous peaks, and there offered sacrifices to the earth-god- 
"dess (Durga), Originally points of veneration, they must 
“seen have offered tho additional attraction of military 
“security to the inhabitants, and from time to time chiefs 
‘seized upon them as the centre of their predatory war- 
“fure, each adding defensive works. Perhaps before tho 
“dawn of the Christian ora most of these points may have 
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" been occupied by belligerent tribes. The Ma.hrattas 
“seized on many of them; added to anti strengthened 
"their works; and were, in fact, dominant throughout 
H Mysore and the Balaghaut till the rise of Ffycier Ali in 
"the eighteenth century Thai leader doubtless expug _ 
ll nated them from many, and the British, coming after, 
“completely effected their subjugation. Most of them 
"are now deserted and in rains, and exhibit a sample of 
"a state of things passed away for ever," 

As a curious feature of Canary the Falls of the Sur- 
mvati, at “GairsiippaV 1 may be mentioned. Those are 
amongst the most wonderful cascades in the world* 
The chief fall is 880 feet in perpendicular altitude. 
Another—“The Roarer 11 —plunges into a deep cavern be¬ 
hind the grand fall; and “The Rocket 11 and “Dame 
Blanche 11 arc adjacent cascades; the whole forming an 
ensemble almost unique In waterfalls. Tho Falk of the 
"Tadree/' from the same watershed in Canara, arc also 
remarkable cascades, Whilst on the subject, tho Cata¬ 
ract of the “Gatpoorba^ a tributary' of tho Toomboodra 
river near “Gokauk/ 1 may also here be mentioned as a 
wonderful sight of south-west India/ 1 but tho Falls of 
the Cauveiy aro, of course, tbo best known of tho cas¬ 
cades of Mysore. They arc situated in an island above 
Seringapatam, near an ancient city called Gunga Raya, 
in the midst of a jiingly rocky district in which much 
game is found. My old friend, J.R ± * alluded to as an old 
Indian shikari in tbo last chapter, had many anecdotes 
of tho country above them, in which ho bad shot tiger, 
bison, and aambur, galore. 1 was, in fact, induced by 
his accounts to endeavour to visit them as I passed 
across tho Mysore plateau. I turned off accordingly 


* Colonel Jokn Mbgkm, Mjulqa Artillery. 
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from a point near Seringapat&m, but the road I followed 
degenerating into a mere sandy track, in which my gharry 
was threatened with utter dissolution, I lost the way, and 
—my time being short—I hod to return rednfecla by 
another route, which brought mo again at last into the 
main road beyond Cliittel-droog. These falls have, how* 
over, been pleasantly described by others, and if I can, 
ere dosing this section of my subject, find the passage 
1 will give it in an appendix. 

With these words I must conclude these few remarks 
on this interesting countiy, and pass across the river 
Toomboodra into MahAmshtra, where the "droogs" give 
place to the flat-topped plateaus and buttressed rocks of 
the Dekhan, 
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SECTIONS XIII. AND XIV. 
MAHARASHTRA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

CHAPTER 1. 

?7(« Western Ghauts (Sykoodria or SdAyddri Mountain#) t 
MdMbvi^hvdr, MohUran—Pvrtabghar _ A Spurt¬ 

ing Trip to the beklum by Itaighur—A Day's Walk 
tm tin Western Ghauts—A notice of the IHU Forts 
of the Dekhan—The Waterthctls of the Godavety, 
Krishna, ami Kcrbudda. 

M AHARASHTRA, the land of Seevajoe and the 
MalirattiiS, conjures up vivid scenes of romantic 
history such ns the writer of picturesque nnnab might 
well turn to account for an historical romance Tho rise 
of "Seevajeo”—the mountain rat—is in itself the history 
of the highland ridges and hill-forts of M&hMshtri— 
-the land of forts.” It well merits the appellation, as it 
has boon estimated to contain upward* of one thousand 
forts from the Tapti to the Toomboodm. On this subject 
enough has probably been said in VoL I, and it k not 
proposed here to attempt more than the reproduction 
of a few views taken during my cursory visits to this 
country sicla 
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On the Western Ghautfr-the Syhoodrm or S&hyftdri 
■Mountains as termed by the Hindoos^* stations of 
Mdltdbtd&lnvdr and Mahteran have afforded mo such 
viena, each of which embraces a fortress characteristic of 
those marches—Pertabghur and Raighur. These forts 
ead) possess a history illustrative of old Mahratta life 
and tunes; abbreviated descriptions of which have been 
already given; in fact, an ample notice of the “Hill Forts 
of the Dekhan" may bo found in VoL I„ "Highlands of 
India/' pages 173—8*. 

Pertabghur was the scono of the “wAgnuk" murder by 
Sccvajeo of Afzul Khan in 1G59, and sc associated with 
his rise to power, whilst Raighur was Ins regal residence 
after attaining it 

These few words, together with the few other incidental 
notices of Dekhan forts interspersed in the test, may, 
perhaps, here bo accepted by the reader as sufficient. 



So. Itt-fOKt OF tMKHUK IH TH£ OOHCAH, from f0« Wiliirn CAiori. 

In regard to the game and sport to bo found in tins 
district, I will now supplement this very brief notice of an 
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interesting subject by the experiences of a brother—the 
author of the "Eastern Hunters"—who early in life ex¬ 
plored and hunted the^e countries, especially the district 
of the Cone an subtending Raighur, to which I have 
alluded. I am privileged to reproduce his sporting 
sketch, kindly written at my request, aa follows,— 

SKETCH OF A TRIP 
FROM BOMBAY TO THE DEKHAN 
by Rayghur fRwgbar). 

Mamt years age—so many, indeed,. that the bloom, which gave 
brightness and glow to those happy expeditions of early manhood 
has faded, and left nought bat the dry and withered Facts—it was 
my Fortune, or, as 1 then considered it mj misfortune^lor 1 was 
devoted to field eportfr—'to be a unit of the Bombay garrison* 

In the month of April I was joined by a younger brother 
arrived from England, appointed io the artillery, and we con¬ 
sidered Unit ]\h best route to join the head-quarters at Ahmed- 
DCigger lay not by tba usual road, but through the Concern ami 
the (rbaut^ where bears and other game were to be bad. Ac* 
cordingly I obtained leave For tie month of May, and with him 
and an old school-Friend—aW belonging to the Bombay garri¬ 
son, and since a distinguislicil leader in Jacob's Sdnde Horse— 
chartered a btitider-boat of Ihe juried,, and sailed nut of harbour 
wi l!i the tide on the afternoon after master. TJn* land-wind sent 
ns briskly along that night, and next morning we opened thg 
small river called, T think, Savitri, distant from Bombay about 
seventy miles, and, crossing the bar and leaving a reined Portu¬ 
guese fort on oar right, reached the town of Mhni that afternoon* 
Tlieuce we marched to the Tillage of Mtmgroom, situated a short 
distance from the base of that block of mountain on winch is 
situated the celebrated bill fort of Eaygbnr (Rafghur) t so nssoci- 
nted witb the name of the great MahratU chief Srevajce. Viewed 
from oar little camp it presented the appearance of a huge 
isolated mountain mass rising abruptly from the Concnn level \ a 
line of wall, with what appeared to be bastions, crowned the 
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PCJirp^J tL>ck to the left s th« whole upper pan of the mass being 
similarly scarped, hut with an irregular outline broken by many 
xhhs and flsaarea, Tlirs precipitous wall became merged, lower 
down. In founded jungle-tx-vcred slopes, and ravines; ami these 
again in the lower Libs and undulation^ which extended to the 
traek of somewhat level and cultivated lands in the vicinity of the 
tillagOp and which might be termed the plain of the Cancan. 

Wo Wat amongst the lower Id Lis for a panther, whose presence 
had Wen reported to u* s but without success Having no regular 
professional shikaris with us, and finding that either there was 
but little game about—or at any rate the villagers could not show 
it to ns^—we determined to ascend the ghauts, and make the best 
of our way to some country above, where, in the preceding year* a 
party of m from Poona had killed balf-a-dofeon tears and some 
sambnr. One little Incident occurs to me. My young brother 
brought down a kite on the wing with a ball For so young and 
inexperienced a sportsman this we aJ] thought gave great promise 
of one who, a few years afterwords, killed tigera right and left, 
fn the river bed at this place were some fmc deep pools, and we 
were amused at the natives’ mode of diving feet foremost into wm 
of them. 

Leaving Rnjghnr (Rofghter) on our left, we marched up a 
valley to the foot of the ghaut?, pa.*$Iug in view of several 
strangely shaped isolated masses of mountain, find camping that 
night In the neighbourhood of a hrw native hut*. The headman 
brought us a “uuzzur ip or gift of four hen + a cggs p a scarce article 
an that remote locality. We drew lots ns to who should become 
tlie happy possessor of the fourth egg, and I was successful * bu t 
both my eggs were bad x and each of my companions' good. 

The wild mountain path up the ghauts was long, and in seme 
parts very difficult, but wc reached the upper land without any 
special adventure, and revelled In the pleasant change of climate 
from the eliding heat Iselow. It was very marked, and we especi¬ 
ally noticed it in the coldness of the water which, by comparison, 
felt ice-!ike. Thence we marched to the village of Mungroom, 
and, in the neighbouring bills, killed three Im-ari in the course of 
the following eight days. The death of two of these Is £«rh*tps 
worthy of being worded. Two hears were marked down in a 
tract of thick jungle with some open patches on the slope of the 
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lull to otic side. Fn positions covering these my brother and I 
were posted, while otir friend comtimmivd a ravine above. Soon 
after the beat commenced wc saw the Wnm moving in the jungle* 
but refrained from firing* and were shortly rewarded for our sdf- 
reHtraint by seeing both of them charge out across one of these 
open patches in our direction. It was the day of iniigric-lcadere, 
and we quickly put in oar four barrels. The leading bear felt 
dead, the second* bard hit, rose on Isis hind legs and then fell on 
Ijib prostrate companion, clawing at it and roaring vigorously. It 
then made off back to the jungle, and having reloaded, wo Fol¬ 
lowed, and soon came upon it lying dead. 

We shortly after marched to Poona, en route parsing near the 
fort of Smghufj another of those renowned hi lb forts with which 
the name of Seevajee h 90 intimately associated. 

The linguistic limi ts of MAMriahtA extend across thu 
Norbudda to Oojein on the north, and I have therefore 
associated thu watersheds of the Nerbudda and Tapti as 
Chapter 2 of this section. On the &outh the linguistic 
line may bo considered to extend as far, perhaps, us ]fcja~ 
poor and the Toomboodm. 

The V* astern Ghauts, or Syhoodria Mountains, extend 
geologically in fact as far as Cape Comorin from north of 
Bombay, The whole of the littoral of the Malabar coast 
Is, with one great break—-that of Ponamiy, near the Nii- 
gherry plateau-—one continuous range. The tw o points 
selected—Mdhibuldshw4r and Maliteran—-may be taken 
its examples of thu sort of hill-stations these mountains 
contain, and the view from them of the lower lulls smbh- 
tending assuredly warrants their being considered “High¬ 
lands of India,' 1 I regret that my knowledge of them 
does not suffice to supply hunting experience beyond the 
occasional glimpse of a kakur deer or two* seen during 
my rides about, and the bag of a few jungle fowl shot dut- 
tug my morning walks on these mountains. I will here, 
however, give what I may term “A Day on the Western 
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Gliauts/ 3 as a fair exemplar of a days work during the 
fortnight in which 1 resided upon thorn, viz., about a 
week at each. 

A Bay's Walk ox the Western Ghauts, 

After an early breakfast let us suppose the author and 
a young companion—M, of the Bombay artillery—start¬ 
ing for a good day's walk on the ghauts, the edge of the 
Syhoodria mourn tains overlooking the Concnn, Passing 
along the arches of the forest, under the knurled and 
twisted trees which guard the entrance to u Tiger Walk/ 1 
we thread the "leafy shades” which intervene between 
the station of Mdhdhul&kip&r and the edge of the plateau 
—some two miles, if my memory serves—b) r the circui¬ 
tous jungle path wo adopt The track leads through 
dense undergrowth, on which the dews of morning still 
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glisten in the early sunbeam, and amidst which tho 
occasional rush or scurry of some sylvan cream re evi¬ 
dences life in the otherwise silent jungle. Wo emerge on 
to some extensive clearings, on which a fine description 
of potato, quite celebrated in Western India, Is grown. 
Soon, however, wo turn north, where wo strike the edge 
of the ghauts, whose basaltic cliilk tower over tho low¬ 
lands of the Concan above which they rise 3000 feet or 
more. What a view! The rolling Concan with its varied 
features is spread at one's feet like a map projected on 
orthographic scale. Jit by the glory of the morning sun 
just risen above the mountains of tho north east Tho 
long shadows are to tho left. We pause and gaze on the 
magnificent panorama; soon, however, pursuing our path 
along the winding crest of the bluff, wo turn the tortuous 
river, which, rising under tho cliffs of the Syhocdri&s, 
winds through the roaches of tho Concan close under the 
Hat plateau which holds the mi us of tL Fertabghur, ,i that 
historical fortress alluded to at page SL>± 

^ear the bluff where wo stand juts forth tho spur on 
which is found that fetid point from which some fair girl 
—m English lady I believe—either dazed or rendered 
giddy by the fatal fascination of the abyss, precipitated 
herself. 1 do not rightly know the exact particulars, but 
of the general truth of the legend there seems no question, 
and no doubt the term JJ Louisa point” still preserves the 
name of Lhe unfortunate heroine of this sad event 

We gaze long at tho noble view, and take sketches both 
pictorial and mental of the surroundings. A few jungle 
fowl may have fluttered across our path m we emerged 
from tho forest, or a mountain jackal slinking home from 
his prowl above tho ghauts may perhaps be seen stealing 
down towards his lair under the basaltic cliff} or oven a 
kakur {barking deer) be viewed its ho dashes out of the 
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forest towards the grass-clothed broken “kudcL" A few 
mountain birds—dwellers of the cm vices or long grass 
and seul a which clothes the sides of the Syhoodria — may 
be noticed and heard down the slopes; and, level with us 
as we stand on the ridge 3000 feet above the low country 
subtending ns s the eagle of the ghaut may bo descried 
poked in mid air over the Concan, looking out for his 
morning’s prey; or the osprey may Lc made out towards 
the sea, w r hich glitters over the date-palm-tufted hills in 
the far horizon 

But the day grows hot apace 1 we must push on, hav¬ 
ing miles to cover yet ere we reach our contemplated 
midday halting place! We resume our walk along the 
crest of the ghauts, over whose inland plateaux, grassy 
roads—-marked nut by parallel stones at intervals by the 
early engineers of those hill-stations—load us over miles 
of country of varied interest My companion having en¬ 
gagements in the station returns to MAhAbuIfthwAr, 
leaving me to pursue my solitary walk. Leisurely do I 
saunter along, resting at intervals to note the surround¬ 
ings—a delightful experience this of new mountains and 
points of interest fresh to my knowledge® I need 
scarcely detail, or even endeavour to further describe the 
gr^md views opening out at every step from this magnifi¬ 
cent speculum or standpoint They will suggest them¬ 
selves to the reader. It needs no word-painting to clothe 
such outlines in light and shade and colour! The words 
of Lucretius, that philosophic lover of the picturesque; or 
of old Longinus—ho of the “sublime and beautiful”— 
could not but occur to one, and paraphrases of their 
words, mixed* however, with the thoughts of more 
modern poets, perhaps mono true to nature than even 
those ancient worthies* for, indeed, the appreciation of 
nature, for its own sake, seems a modem development 
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After a long—shall I say philosophic—walk, extended 
to the north of the plateau into tlje late afternoon, I had 
to rot urn towards tho station, and turning inland towards 
tho little village of MaMbuliMiwdr* which is two or three 
miles to the north-west pf it, find myself, ns "evening 
shadows fall/* within the precincts of tho temple and 
tank which encloses the bead spring of tho great river 
Krishna (or Kistnah as the map have it). Arrived hero 
about sunset, I am fain to rest a woe. and consider the 
birthplace of the great river, which, issuing from this in¬ 
land slop of the Syboodrias, so near to the Western 
Ocean, traces its way through such varied scenes, till it 
finally Mb into tho Bay of Bengal, seven hundred miles 
or more from the littlo pool on the brink of which I stand. 

Moralists have likened the course of a great river to 
tiiafe of a hitman life; and there are, no doubt, pints of 
analogy apt to the hand of the poet in the idea: some 
such thoughts were evoked In, the author on viewing the 
Jhclum in Cashmere, and may bo found at page 38 of 
this volume, hut he has stood nn many river sources in 
his day! Much might he written on the career of the 
Krishna; from its cradle on the Syhoodria slopes the 
river winds down the beautiful wooded vale of Waco 
under the reverse bluff of MfihAbul&hw&r, laving with 
its waters Waec and its tune-hallowed temples round the 
base of the Pussumi Ghaut—whence one ascends to MA- 
h&butdahw&r,—winds under Ttmdoghur," alluded to in 
the last chapter as the abode of the errant Pandaus, 
thence "passes on south, to fulfil its destiny of watering a 
vast tract of country, to its debouchment into the Indian 
Ocean on the Coromandel coast/* watering many a famous 
city and fertile field,—through many a dreary reach of 
arid scrub and deadly jungle, arid stony chasm l Enough! 
It has escaped from our exact subject, “The Highlands,” 
and from them it has rushed to the fax south. 
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Leaving Lhc “khoond" (spring-head), where n poorly 
kept shrine is served by a few aged Brahmins, I wait till 
the cool shades of evening have sobered the landscape, 
and then stroll back, across the inward slopes of the 
mountain to a meditative pipe and "mine ease at mine 
inn,’ 1 at the travellers’ bungalow or rest-house in the 
station. 

The above little sketch of a day's walk at Mahabule.sh- 
wAr might bo supplemented by a somewhat similar day's 
outing at MAliteran, which I visited still earlier in life— 
in the days when the forest about it was far more strik¬ 
ing than at MdMbul&hw&r, in addition to an equal or 
even more beautiful outlook over the Concan subtending 
iL Here, also, 1 enjoyed some glorious early morning 
strolls, gun in hand. A few kakur doer, jungle fowl, and 
spur fowl, of both the true and spangled variety, were 
at that time to be fonnd on the plateau and amongst the 
surrounding woods, and T recollect many shots at them, 
with tolerable success. The walk, however, was the early 
sportsman's chief reward, and the views from the bluff of 
ilAhteran are, to my thinking, even finer than those from 
lofty M&habtiUshw&r. One finds the same rolling polru- 
dotted Concan, with its ruined forts; and here fantastic 
peaks of weather-worn disintegrated latorite alternate 
with the basaltic axis of the buttress cliff itself The 
view of the western littoral comprises the Bassein roads, 
dotted with many a sail and native craft, and the distant 
glimpses of Bombay harbour with its tufted islands and 
palm-date studded coast. The coast lino may hence be 
traced as far as die Balasore roads, a “lovely island-stud- 
“ded littoral of tufted Hulls, bap, islands, and palm- 
" covered promontories. Hero detached laterito and other 
“reeks crop out like pyramids, and form fantastic gables 
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'towards tho setting son—a weird sights when the grey 
“evening shadows are creeping over the lajidae&pe, and 
lt the iiery disc of tho sun h sinking behind the Sat- topped 
,J hills of the Concari into the Western OceanT 

Tho sketches given will supplement the slender ma¬ 
terial I have been able to reproduce on this subject, and 
the reader irriist ho referred to the corresponding section 
in VoL L, where the “Hill-forts of tho Dekhan H have 
been treated of at some length, and their military features 
dwelt oil * Mention may, perhaps, l*e made hero of Sin¬ 
gling Terns, Amburkhind, Munder Deo, and of the hill of 
Pandoglnir, near Wane, celebrated as the place of resi¬ 
dence of the erratic Pandaus, of whom we have so many 
traces throughout the "Highlands of India." 


* Veil* L p jjaj*ic 113 ri f&y/ H 
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CHAPTER 2. 

The Vitulbju, •Satftpoora, <nul Kymon JI ilia—PaehfnaH 
and the liwtinifif the Xerl/i/uldn, Tupti, and Godtiverjf 
—The Plateaux of (hue riant nk and Seoni—The 
Water sited of Central India — lUdma, thx Patulnu. 

I N Chapter 2 of this section the reproduction of a few 
sketches must suffice, as the author—except as a. 
traveller passing through the country—has no sufficient 
experience to warrant a detailed picturesque description. 
A glance at the Nerbndda and its “marble rocks," a fairy- 
like scene as viewed by us, both from land and boat, one 



no. i-v--rw£ Ptomuni csctneutHT. 


moonlit evening. Lower down, where the sacred river 
cuts the Moh&deo hills, is the great scarp of PacAwinW. 
Still further west, towards the sea, the ragged Vhdhyns, 
with their fantastic crests and*pinnacles, and bastions, on 

which the remains of decayed fortresses attest the osti* 

lis 2 
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motion m which this line of wild acclivities was hold by 
warring races of old. Sketches of such points will convey 
the only further impression I can give of this region be¬ 
yond the curt notice to be found in Vo). L of these and 
the associated mountains and rivers of M&hArAshtriL 


sxkim~oh the /tim rntMum. 


Once, however—in days before the completion of the 
Bombay and Agra line of rail rendered the two termini, 
N&gporo and Jubbulporo, things of the past—did the 
author himself pass across the Sooni plateau which 
divides 11 tone Leaving Nogpore in the afternoon of 
Christinas eve, 18(19—that year of famine—and accom¬ 
panied by his wife, the author committed himself to the 
Lender mercies of a dak gharry, and set his face to the 
eosL Passing the cavalry station of Kamptce in the late 
afternoon, we found ourselves in the wilds of Seoni in the 
pale moonlight of an Indian winter, A fortunate cireuin- 
stnnco, perhaps, as tigers have been known to walk the 
roads hereabouts, and even attack travellers. No such 
apprehension, however, occupied our minds, though we a 
little felt the loneliness of a Christmas eve spent in such 
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inhospitable regions. However, we drew up our gharry 
At n romantic spot on the wild mountain road, and, under 
the clear moon of India—having a few European luxuries 
with us—partook of an excellent make-shift repast; and 
I am not sure but what we enjoyed it all the more from 
its irregularity and abnormal surroundings. Arriving 
at Jubbulporo during the night, we next day visited tho 
“marble rocks,” enjoying a second vision oi moonlit 
landscape at that picturesque reach of the NorbmUlsi, a 
sketch of part of which is presented at tho head of this 
chapter of tho section. Marble in its primitive state is 
here. A night later, the Taj at Agra—tliafc "dream id 
marble," as it has been called—completed our enjoyment 
of the moon of December, 1869. There are points in life 
to which memory reverts with much satisfaction, and I 
am often led to recollections of this particular moonlit 
journey with softened interest. 

Lower down the country, along the valley ot the Sone, 
tho Kymon- Hills, a branch of the Yindhyas, extend nearly 
to the Ganges. Kadiating from Omerkantuk and the 
watershed plateau of Central India, they are at first up¬ 
wards of 2000 feet in altitude; nigged, forest-covered, 
hero full of game. The great old ruin of Rhotisghur may 
bo instanced as a wonderful enceinte of crertalatcd ram¬ 
part, enclosing an area of not less than twenty-five miles, 
or more, in circumference, within winch—as also in tho 
circumjacent jungles—game of various kinds abound; 
spitted deer are especially numerous, and where they arc. 
tigers am sure to follow cn suite. The steep clifts of the 
Kymore bound the river basin of tbe Sons, in whoso 
waters muAnaeer and mumd abound, and trout-like fish 
of the genus ciprinuke. 

As regards tho Central Indian plateau quoted at the 
head of this chapter, the reader may be referred to 
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M The Highlands of Central 
Itodiaj' by Temple, and 
“Seam” by HcemcMo, both 
plen&ant writers on this par¬ 
ticular district 
To conclude this sec Lion 
nn exLmc l from “Tales of 
the Paiichuis" (by a “ Wan¬ 
dering Cimmerian"), ivill be 
given, ns— though quasi- 
fehulous—fairly descriptive 
of the natural features of the M Watershed of Central 
India. 1 " 

■ ■ * Bliimn dwelt in Mnhar£shirdt in the wild Sahyudri 

Monntains which bound the mb oF Wave, where thy liill of 
Pandoghur stilt hears tUe name of the errant chiefs, ami where 
ihe heroes are still worshipped as ancestors in its temples* 

In the land where, ages after, great Seevjtjw, the li Mountain 
Jtnt,” led Ills I<rave MnhfttU* to regain thetr freedom, where 
black basalt and red laterite clifis crop out amidst the forests of 
Salijldri ami Mfihamsbtra like giant pyramids athwart the deep 
blue s»ky + the Fnnrfan brethren dwelt, noil brooded an the coming 
day which should restore their broken fort nays. 

From MaliAladenliwar—great mountain of strength and power 
—-Bldma looked forth over the blank waters of the western ocean, 
then just beginning to darken under tin- blast of the approaching 
monsoon, and pandered many things ; and bin *atil kindled is lie 
recalled to mind that the lime neared in which it behoved the 
five PaudiD brethren to return from exile and assert their rights 
in Face nf the usurping Konuts. 

On bis return to his ca<?t1e4imnc one ore, the chief found await¬ 
ing him a messenger from the great Y fidrshttr, his elder brotlit r, 
exhorting hire to repair to the MUs of Kuitiiion^ there to levy war 
to meet the Foe after eighteen moons bad f^ped* Whereupon he 
called bis Pandau brethren, wlio dwelt with him, and consulted 
also the chiefs who had followed his fortnne-s in exile, and they 
had said— 1 li First let ns consult the champion Krishna, who 



>'i*. liO—Ptiwtfrjjftcjr Hitt Vtariity u,. 
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^haunts Hw banks oF liis loved Yamuna, bat visits also tire 
^valleys of the God&very and EWitna* which ntsb forth ftcni 
if the western mon pit-aims of Iny^'Jri aiul Sahyiidri hereabouts. 

At the Pussumi dfcfile Krishna led! the dance in the bjnuttlu! 
vale of Wane, Ins temporary abode, Alid soon the hero Ultima 
found the merry champion* He s|iake— 4£ I say not, brave Phinm, 

«that l ^[11 assist Yihlislitlr, thy melancholy brother, for Krishna 
m loves not sorrow and needles gloom. 8eek thou first my friend 
“mid pupil* thy brother, the valiant Arjuna p and Sedivn lib friend. 
«Whq know*? he may persuade me to join thy host in arms. 

“ Put lirst go thou forth through the forest* of Nerbudda and of 
o Omcrknntttk* To the senth thou wilt find great Hanumin and 
l£ the Yattnputms — children &F the forest* Seek thou the advice 
«xind the a]I[mice of great IbnEiman, the friend of !ii'uiia! 1K 

In the wild forests which clothe the banks of the sacred Nod- 
fi very— holiest of fiTari—southward “f Goandwinn, in the 
densest shades, dwelt the Ysm&|]utres (children of the wood*), 
jJbeds, GoondSj or Stoth&lB. Of these wild tribes great Eanu- 
nmn w as king. Whether A* the ally of llumu—since worshipped 
lls the Monkey-Deity — or bis descendant, the legend tellcth tmt; 
though a demi god may well bn credited with longevity, and Linte 
lived the ten generations *ince great Rama lived on earth. Pc it 
bo: what then? An aged warrior chief, whose age exceeded that 

m(Ulj and who hud fought in the wars of Lnnkapoom and Sing- 
luda, centuries liefore the vpoeh of \ Ltdi*htir t stili lived on earth* 
Therefore the war-chief Rhima sought bfe aged kinsman in the 
dwp Forest solitude*, where he dwelt* to consult him ns Ui the 
Fortlicomiug war against the Koraus. The Aged chieftains 
country intended from the wild weafc mounUma of Sngriva and 
Gamatfl + even to Omerkantuk and the coslem mountains of 
Yrndliya, of Seoul and of Lrwtneh. Originally commander^ n~ 
ehief of the armies of the Toombtldra and of Camata, riuco the 
wur gfeat Hanumin had seised the kingdom, and establishing a 
sylvan monarchy, now fubd the wild tribe* of the flonfli from sea 
to sea. 

In n remote lat^le of hills Jus atmoghoid reared its lorrets 
atjovc ilic forest; the ipprowbia, unknown save tu the sons of 
the wilderness who served the chief, were guarded \>y tierce YVlim- 
Hutras—called like thdr chief also HanumanH—monkeys of the 
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'fildontes!; such bh they donMloss seemed to their more civHisted 
nllies, the proud and high-tmni Rajpoot*- of the north, descended 
frcmi the Snn ami Moon: but over unsubdued, these children of 
the forest, and a terror both to friend and foel 

Arrived at Omerkantok, great Bbtma paused, set up his tent, 
biuI sought an oracle front the shrine of Dhrga on its summit, 
lite goddess spake: — “O Pandin! ad ranee on the meridian of 
♦■Oojein 45 feoss s.w,, till Cdnnpus gleams at sunset over the 
*'lofty *(in<fa] tree which impends over the sacred stream of Ma- 
“hinoddie} thence turn west, and take thy bow f discharge 
'♦three arrows successively ot« the lofty tree with thine utmost 
.♦■strength, oh Vrikudiini,* nnd on the spot where the farthest 
'‘falls, seek further guidance to the presence of great Hinumfin." 

Hie chief advanced according to the oracle, nnd on the third 
day at even found the omens good. Arrived, lie drew the bow, 
and the arrows whistled through tlie leaves of tlie sacred ueem- 
tree. Lost to sight in air the arrows sped, and cadi fell ten fur- 
longs Ijcyond die last, two koss within the forest shades. To this 
day the Pandau’* bow-slmt is shewn to the sous uf the stranger 
who visit those deep shades. 


A iui[Le of QEiiiia, iii^nifying cater,'* 
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SECTION XV. 

K A J A S T HAN. 

The Vindhytt# to iJte AraveUts —I7j* Vper-mdt mu! the 
Honks of Rqjpootuna, etc.—Mount Aboo and the 
Aravellis — (ru'dtiot'—A Ride along the Aravellis, 



Not lC'T—fornpre aC uimmrt oftfcofll 4toD 


A T “'" 

XL AXti L£ p 
whoso base 
rested on the 
V i n A h y a 
Mountains 
—properly 
so called, a- 
long the val¬ 
ley of tlio 
Nerhudda* 
i' and whoso 
apex would 
be near Jfti- 
poro or Aj- 
mere, would 
comprehend 
a tableland 
roughly em¬ 
bracing Mal- 
wft— enclos¬ 


ed by mountain ranges called the "Uper-iuAl" (or “High¬ 
lands 1 "), the northern point of which region is called 
"Kontel," and is inhabited by BUcels and Mhair& The 
Hnrrowtio (or Mokundnt) Hills, tho Chi tore Hills, and 
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others tire subsidiary ranges interposed between the 
Vindhyas and tbe AruveUis, of one or either of which 
they may bo considered offsets. Chitore, Kotah, Booiidi, 
Jftipore, Oojein, Bouair, Aj mere, and other remarkable 
cities are iiieluded in this mountain truck, The Chum- 
bid and Uundss rivers traverse it, 



su. na-wfir on rwr am* amass, rajpoot/na. 


"Tod” is, of course, the great authority on Rajasthan, 
and the reader may be referred to his interesting ant! 
learned work,* The only part of the country on which 
the author is Jit till competent to write with personal 
knowledge is A boo and the A rave] I is as far as Ajmere, 
and, perhaps, Gwftfiur on the oast, to Bnrodti on tlio west 
at which latter place he once enjoyed an interesting day’s 
cheetah limit with the Guicowar, described at another 
place by a more competent companion. 

As regards sport, although the author has passed 
through portions of this country along the marches both 
on its north and south, still his experience is su limited 


* T<nTa "ifajrvHhiiip^ from wbieli notices of a f P w point# will he found 
in an Appendix to this iGctlttL. 
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that he must trust to the pen of a talented brother*— 
formerly an active Assistant in tho Eajpootana Political 
Agency-—for a few notices on this district, whose salient 
features have been, however, succinctly described in tho 
corresponding section of Tol L* “Highlands of India.* 

A note on "Sport in Raj poouinn” Is accordingly given 
in an Appendix to tins section. 



Fa, m-tAtE A T MQURT A&00, ARA Y£tLl$. 

Reverting to Mount AWi, at page '205, VoL L, are tho 
following remarks: “In the adjacent forests—towards 
“Oodlpore—arc some very remarkable ancient cities and 
"temples, now for several centuries overwhelmed by 
“dense forest, especially ‘C-handmolis 1 (or Chandravailf), 
“some twelve or twenty miles south-east of Aboa In 


* Author of the 4+ Eastern Hanter**" Eavaral mamra or which work aro 
laid in Esijpuoiami, 

f Otandzimti was Elio chief city of iho Pnuiin™, 

Chitore Sl „ (Jehlot* or SoesoodiaE, 

Akkl^Uwiira 1P .p 

Kotah tl IP Chohnu, 

Boondi (whom* pafarc with iLa kanjypn^ garder&i*,, like ancient Baby km, im 
■till cuito ous of tUu hi^liL a of [udimj waft Ibo ehief -l- tty of the If rvnv*. 
t-hi tore, in ita flourishing days, is Etnitid to have- copupmoil ^h^fdur 
vAatk^ mid tko oapitol of ikt Ifarihiinj twonty-foxiT, 
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"18G0 the writer of this paper him tort them up with a 
"lino of thirty 1 Sheets, and lived for three dtij’B m the 
"principal temple. It was apparently a Jain temple, and 
"surrounded by cloisters, in one of the cells of which we 
"found a half-eaten 'sambur* (deer) which hod evidently 
"been draped there by a tiger or leopard, whose lair it 
“constituted. I mention this to show the wildness of tho 
“place, and to note the existence of large game in tins 
“district; which, besides tigers, contains leopards, bears, 
“and tho other usual denizens of an Indian forest" 



X*. iXO-OISWlT VIEW OF TH£ APAVELtl RAN8 f. 

Well do I recollect the wild escort of Bheels, armed 
cap-a-pied, who accompanied me in this forest. Carrying 
my riHe myself its I advanced in front of the line, my 
only Hindoo servant having my spare gun close behind 
me, two henchmen (Bheels) advancing close on my right 
and left rear as supports, their Iwws strung, with arrows 
fitted on the string, at what maybe called "full-cock." 
These are supposed to be devoted ones, ready to assail 
any impending foo, and I have no doubt would have vin¬ 
dicated their character ns brave allies hud tho opportunity 
occurred, but during my short progress no wild beast or 
Bbeel presented himself. "The Bheels, VdnSpootrns 
"('children of the forest* os they style themselves), are a 
"brave, dogmatic race of little men," The Rajpoot clans, 
with whom they are on jealous terms, affect to despise. 
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but in reality fear the little men, with whom the blow 
precedes ilia word — so unlike Indians in general — and 
who do not scruple to use their how and arrows on the 
smallest provocation. Like many oppressed populations, 
they are shy and distrustful, but faithful when once their 
confidence h secured 

Several villages of very mild Bheels are found in these 
jungles, w ho will, unless the traveller be escorted by some 
such poss^ as I have introduced, let fly their arrows at 
strangers without any provocation whatever, in the spirit, 
I suppose, of the British xinwio who “heaves + arf a brick' 1 
at the stranger! On the Deesa and Aboo tracks I have 
heard of syces travelling along the forest road, with their 
masters' horses, being occasionally scared by an arrow 
flying oeruss the path and quivering in a tree overhead, 
but it did not appear in such cases that the Bbeel was 
actuated with a spirit of robbery or aggression, but would 
seem rather to be "taking a rise" out of the Hindoo syce 
"for a lark/ 1 So much for the Bheels of the Aravclli 
forests 

T<iraghur M the fort which occupies the bluff of the Am- 
veil! mountains dominating Ajmore, lias been mentioned 
in Vol. I. Gw&lior is another vast island fortress to tho 
south-east of this region. The rock on which it is built 
may, perhaps, be considered an oflset of the Harrowtio or 
Kyinoro hills, both of which are, in fact, themselves on¬ 
sets of the Vindliyas. 

In foot note to Illustration LXIIL, page 205 of VoL L, 
1 see the following note:—"It is essentially a feature of a 
"Bajpmt fort that the town or village is clustered round 
fC tho hose of the rock on w hich it stands. In predatory 
" times the chiefs followers would naturally seek pro¬ 
jection under the aegis of his stronghold,” 

Further to tho cast, an example of this is presented in 
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tlio great mat fortress of GwlUior, Already mentioned, 
which is one and a quarter mile in length. Under each 
end a city litis been built, that at the west end being the 
iti9tkJi\Lv or camp of the Mahratta prince "Sciudia" whose 
capital it forms at the present day. These cities lie under 
the mercy of the guns of the fortress. It may be added, 
that the author, whilst in com maud of tills interesting 
fortress, commenced the early chapters of the present 
work. 



No- m-£XiHPLE OF A RAJFOOT POST, BO# At*. 

A sketch of this grand isolated rock—taken from the 
adjacent military station of More?—is given at the head 
of this chapter. It may Lie regarded as a part of tho 
“Highlands of India,” in that it is, as before stated, pro¬ 
bably a geological offset of the Vindhyaa, It was occupied 
by Rajpoots (followed by Mahomedaos and Mahrattas) for 
nearly twenty centuries, originating in times before the 
Christian era. 

T1 10 tiro from this groat fortress could sweep the whole 
country round for several miles, and—were its base only 
secured from sudden attack—is practically impregnable. 
The British brigade at Morar oould also bo protected by 
the Hre from its ramparts, whose guns could throw shot 
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quite over the cantonment of JJorar, and effectually dis¬ 
lodge any enemy occupying it, or cover the retreat of 
the British brigade seeking the security of its waIIs. 

I have occasionally sat on the rampart of this fort and 
viewed the two brigades—that of Aforor (commanded by 
my disttngubhed old ftlend, the gallant but fiery W.O.) 
arid Scindin '^manceuvring within easy cannon shot of 
each other, and both occasionally skirm i shing up to 
within the zone of the outworks of tho fortress, 1 have 
pictured to myself what a strange “triangular duel" 
might result from the occurrence of combinations far 
from impossible, and how interesting a military position 
might be created by any abnormal action on the part of 
Scindia or his subjects under tlm circumstances sot forth. 


NU V*-PRQFttf OF THE GWAUQff RQC* Qti THE SQUtH EAST 


1 have always regarded Gwalior—with an hour's notice 
—as impregnable, and often thought that a few shells 
ranged along the crest of the parapet of my own quarters, 
which overlooked tho main gateway, would he quite 
enough—aided with a slight rifle tire—to render tho ap¬ 
proach of an enemy impossible. Lighted by one's cigar. 
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us one calmly paced tlio ramparts, these shells simply 
pushed over the rocks, would almost suit ice to defend 
the vital point 

As regards game, the Hull used to ho found in this 
district My old friend, Dan. R, of the engineers, being 
employed on survey duties about five miles from Gw&lior, 
about the year ISC3, chanced upon a family of five lions, 
of which ha actually bagged throe or four, by the merest 
chance. I have not beard that the lion has been seen 
since in this district 

Whilst the author was commandant of the fort of 
G walior, he made it his duty—accompanied by Lascars 
and a ladder—to circumambulate and examine the base 
of tho rock, much of which lies hidden by scrub; the 
entire enceinte of this vast fortress externally extends to 
several miles, and we found in addition to strange spiral 
caves winding into tho rock itself, and excavations con¬ 
taining idols—the caves of hyrcnas, jackals, and porcu¬ 
pines at places all round the base of this vast rock, whose 
base in many places was hidden in scrub and jungle. 

This fortress possesses a history extending to a period 
before the dawn of the Christian era—an epitome of 
which is gi ven in the index—and to the author's think¬ 
ing, it is one of tho most extraordinary points of archaeo¬ 
logical interest in India, containing, us it does, so many 
temples and structures of different epochs, illustrating 
the dynasties of Rajpoots, Joins, and Mahomedons, which 
successively reigned. Each Raja or Nawab seems to 
have added a temple, or a tank, or a bastion, an idol, or a 
palace to the great structure, which thus embraces an 
extraordinary agglomeration of architectural variety, 
amongst which the gigantic idols of the “happy valley" 
a portion of the fortress within tho girdling outer walls, 
are not the least curious. 
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The author weis thy last European dweller amongst the 
decaying palaces of the north-east end of this Mahratta 
fortress, which, though still flying Scindia's Hug, is at tho 
present day occupied by British troops,* It commands 
tho whole country round, and is capable of laying the 
Luskhui (Scindift’a capital) in ash® in a few hours if 
need should be, including the grand naw ptdaca lately 
built by Seludia, under its shadow, at tho south-east 
angle of the fortress. 


Su.lia-iGiAfOM'S PtUCE, 6W*UQB. 


Some account of the Rajpoot tribes, who with Bheels, 
Mhairs, etc., constitute tho bulk of the inhabitants, will 
be found in VoL L, "Highlands of India," and I will 
supplement these brief find vagrant notes on lhy poo tana 
by the following (^notation from "Tod" who compares 
the superstitions of Lhe Bajpoot with those of the Seythic 
Goto.—He says;— 

Butli urn burned or buried in full armour, ami Ids horse acconi- 


» SiniM) the above was written tho reiteration of tbul [Oltiwa to 
s dnilia hue added Still more interest to this position, ami the remarks 
ventured on page +16 am rendered still more pertinent a* bearing on 
Us military aspect, f 
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panied the dead warrior to his tomk Amongst the altars on 
which burned the beauteous and the brave, the harpy (dhakun) or 
the vampire — the jigger-khort* of India—^talka forth to devour the 
hearts of her victims* The Rajpoot never enters these places of 
File nee but to (rfirfomi stated rite?, or to deport offerings of 
dowers and water to tho mines of his ancestors. Odin guarded 
hia wimors* final abode from rapine by means of 14 wandering 
fires ( 1fc which played around the tombs; and the Rajpoot 
afia," or wandering meteoric fires on the field of battle and in 
places of great sacrifice—produce a clearing yet melancholy effect 
,— add are the source of superstitions dread and reference to the 
Hindoo, having their origin in the same natural cause as the 
“wandering fires of Odin*" the phosphorescent salts prod need 
from animal decomposition. 

The Scandinavian rears the tumulusover the ashes of the dead; 
so did the Goto of the Jaxartos and the officiating prie&ts of 
Hari, the Hindoo God of Battle. The tumulus is still raised in 
lUJiKKrtana over the llajpoot who falls in battle. 

At Gwalior—on the cast side of that famed fortress^ where 
myriad* of warriors have fattened the soil — these phosphorescent 
lights often present a singular appearance. I have, with friends 
whose eyes this will meet* marked the procession of these lam¬ 
bent night fines, becoming extinguished at one place and rising 
at another, which, aided by the itiUH|uul locale, have Lecn fre¬ 
quently mistaken for the Mahrattn prince returning with his 
numerous tereh-bfarers from a distant day's sport. I have dared 
as bold a Rajpoot m ever Iked to approach them, whose sense 
of the levity of my desire was strongly depicted butli m speech 
and mum. “Men he would encounter* but not the spirits of those 
erst slain in battle/' It was generally about the conclusion of 
the rains that these lights were observed, when evaporation took 
place from these marshy grounds impregnated with salts. 

I will conclude this chapter with 

11 A Ril>e Along the Aeavellis . 11 

In April, 1301* being at Mount A boo in RajpootaJin, It 
became necessary for me, in order to keep mwtier of the 
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first of May, to return to Peshawur on tlic north-west 
frontier of the Punjaub. whence I had rushed down the 
preceding December, travelling day and night to attend 
at the flick bed of a valued brother, who had met with a 
terrible accident at Ajmoro. 

On entering Raj poo tana 1 had travelled, by favour of 
the various Residents of the Rajpoot states by the state 
carriages, and had been coached in great stylo from Agra 
via Uhurtporc, Jaipore, and onwards. On the frontiers 
of the last named state I found as many us one hundred 
and HFty horses ready for mo to "lay out" towards the 
capitol (Jaipore), towards which 1 accordingly next day 
continued my journey, surging through the sand, and 
jolting over the rugged sandy track in a Midi nwJ of 
most primitive character. Arrived at J id pore 1 found an 
Arab horse and an elephant placed at. my disposal by tire 
Maharajah or Resident, and by the combined action of 
these two animals I did Jnipont, visiting Amber, the an¬ 
cient fortress, and the whole vicinity in great comfort 
Jaiporo is, I think, the best kept and handsomest town 1 
have seen in India. However, time was valuable, and 
next day I pushed on in a buggy and pair to within 
twenty miles of Nusseerab&d, where my poor brother was 
lying ilL At this point I found his hors® ready for m® 
to rido in on, so mounting "Jittery,” off I galloppcd 
across country. On the road I passed an immense herd 
of antelopes, certainly net less than two hundred in 
number. The herd dashed across t.ho road a hundred 
yards or so in front of me, and so excited "Lottery" that 
he got tire pull of me, and for the first (and last) time ran 
away with me across country in pursuit Away we went 
at racing pace, and never did I have such an opportunity 
of observing these beautiful creatures at speed In for¬ 
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hand, and had even cm oft' young fawns from the herd, 
but “never aught like this," After a run of two or three 
miles J succeeded in pulling up, and with difficulty re- 
found the track. 

Lottery” and I had many a subsequent gallop together, 
but the little Arab, having been so Long in lavender dur¬ 
ing my poor brother's illness, was mad for a gallop, and 
certainly showed mo on that occasion what a plucky 
high-caste Arab could do in that way He is the princi¬ 
pal equine figure in the subsequent acts of this little 
sketch of M A Ride Along the Am veil is/" 

Having escorted my invalid brother—after a long, try¬ 
ing, critical illness, safe to Mount Aboo—I had to think 
of my return north, and accordingly decided to ride up 
to Nusseerabad on my brother's two lior&ea, now, alna, 
useless to him—supplemented by two sowari camels for 
my servants and light baggage, Carrying out this pro¬ 
ject, I did the two hundred mid fifty mites in five days, 
and never travelled more comfortably in my life. After 
passing Sirolu, at Pdlee I found Sir George and Lady 
Lawrence* at whose hands I experienced much kindness, 
and was provisioned only two well for my subsequent 
voyage of four dap. Sir George even pressed me to re¬ 
turn with them to Mount Aboo p and take up my brother's 
appointment, which ho p poor fallow, could not hope to 
retain under the circumstance^ though actually sitting 
up in bed to perform the epistolary portions of his duties, 
I had to decline this most kind overture, and proceeded 
onwards. 

Riding off daily before sunrise on "Lottery,” I would 
generally cover thirty miles before the sun got very hot, 
always finding either a travellers 1 bungalow or some iso¬ 
lated big tree under which to break fasL Oh I th ose 
breakfasts- how they recur again and again, and point 
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the Eastern traveller's itinerary, I generally rested till 
about three o'clock, when the remainder of the day’s 

march_say twenty miles—could bo accomplished before 

nightfall. 

On tho right the Aravellis looming close at hand all 
the way along Lhe route, with many a stony spur and 
rugged glen impinging on the track, invited exploration 
had time allowed. Occasionally I did rifle oil the road a 
few miles. On the left the bare sandy marches of Jodh- 
poor and the desert of “Slarost-bAli" (the plains of death}, 
varied, however, by an occasional village, with its tank 
and temple—an oasis of surrounding fertility in which 
peacocks roam; but occasionally such scenes wore at¬ 
tributable to "mirage," which in these regions at times 
misleads the traveller 

In this way I found I could easily cover my fifty miles 
a day, oven riding oft" the road as any object of interest 
attracted notice, my servants on the sow ari camels com¬ 
ing along close behind at a good round swinging trot of 
nearly seven miles an hour, so that the baggage was 
always well up, and, in fact, generally arrived at our 
ground as soon as I did myself. 

I mention nil this in detail because this journey then 
{and since) appeared to me the ''ev.r£ht” method of 
travelling in India; and I must say I never travelled so 
comfortably in any other way. T was enabled thus to 
view the northern face of the Aravellis, an my route lay 
all along their lsfl.se, and on several occasions—both going 
and coming— I diverged from the track to view points of 
interest on the march. I will recount one such deviation. 

As I approached the pass of Harr, near Beaur, I lost 
the road, I had remarked a fort or stronghold nestled 
tinder the hills to my right, and as it was not too far from 
the track I rode off towards it The closer I approached 
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it the stranger did T find the aumundinga, which con¬ 
sisted of a lonely castle enclosed by high trees and kbets 
(fields); in fact, a considerable clearing in this arid waste, 
but not a soul to be seen! I rode up to the gate; still not 
a soul 2 I found my horso—the country-bred—somewhat 
distressed, and determined to see if I could not obtain 
water and fodder for him and an hour's rest After the 
lapse of some time, and repeated knock ings at the gate, 
it was at length opened by a gigantic Rajpoot, who—with 
a second to match—confronted mo. I tried to explain who 
I was, why at life gate, and what I required, whereupon, 
locking the gate, lie retreated, apparently on his reserve, 
within the fort, as I could both see and hear about ten 
other warlike Rajpoots of similar pattern inside, where a 
consultation was taking place. A surt of jemadar at hist 
came forward, and after a short parley, I was admitted 
within the fort, and tho gates closed behind me I I 
thought this strange. 1 found myself in a courtyard 
surrounded by buildings and lofty walls; on one sido tho 
raja’s palace, subtended on the other sides by smaller 
buildings containing his followers, with sntier's shops ami 
husbandman's sheds, all within the enceinte. The whole 
community seemed, as it were, under one roof, Isolated m 
an extraordinary degree, and, as it were, "on guard.” 

At Mrat I did uot at all like the look of things; these 
fellows seemed to be giving themselves airs, and half in¬ 
clined l thought to be rude and inhospitable, but I put a 
bold face on it* and demanded to see tlm raja. After 
some delay, sure enough, a very sallow, secdy-looking in¬ 
dividual came forward, who announced himself as the 
dJ Thnkoor, ir or his brother, I forget which. He ultimately 
became civil enough, furnishing my horse with a ration, 
and offering me fruit and a guide. So I sat about an 
hour, ou a terrace overlooking the country, and conversed 
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with him, during which period I became aware of certain 
female twitterings from the palace behind ua 1 found 
he was a Jaipore Thakoor (noble) who had very recently 
bean "yAgi" (in rebellion) to his chief, hence my strange 
reception. At last he became quite friendly, and offered 
to take me hunting and hawking with him if I would 
halt the next day at Harr, but as I found this impossible 
I bade him farewell, and rode off with a pide till the 
poor country nag came actually to a standstill, and it was 
late at night before I found my camp at Barr. 

These thakoors (nobles) arc often very tine fellows, and 
quite unspoilt by courts and toadyism to magnates; free 
and open in their bearing; without the slightest approach 
to subservience or cringing such as the town-bred native 
of rank, by contact with Europeans, often acquires. 
Jolly fellows these, who will meet you frankly and on an 
equality, and ride and hunt with you like an English 
comrade 1 The only complete drawback to social “rap¬ 
prochement" being that they won't eat with one; al¬ 
though 1 have seen even this overcome in the case of 
Mai.ratios, and have sat at the same tabic as the Guico- 
war and his family (sons and daughter), on which occasion 
fruit was served, and wc all partook of it. Ihese thakoors 
are generally ruined financially, and in tho hands of the 
usurers—more's the pity—who keep them just going for 
credit's sake. 

Near Nusseeratmd I met Borne excellent horse-artillery 
friends, and wo had a little antelope hunting together 
before I was reluctantly compelled, by time, to leave 
their hospitable mess, and push on my return journey, 
which, again, was by the raj carriages via Bhnrtpore to 
Futtehpore-Sikri. Agra, and so on to Uellu, Lahore, and 
the Pmyaub. 

I made several sketches during this ride—from horse- 
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bad: if I am not mistaken—as explanatory of the sort of 
country traversed; also of Tamghur, the fort overlooking 
Ajinore, which crowns the Liu if' of the north-east sis is of 
the Aravellis, before it breaks into several oflsets.* 

Ono other incident of this journey may bo introduced. 
On our staging into Bhurtpore, the raja’s horses being all 
engaged elsewhere, my carriage was horsed-'w. by camels. 
Two were harnessed in, each being ridden Ly a sowar 
(trooper) in Loots and regimentals. These camels turned 
out to be only half broken, and on the road ran away with 
the carriage into Lite scrub, across which we bounded; we 
jolted over mounds and bushes, and I expected an upset 
every moment The camels actually broke into a plun¬ 
ging gallop, when an exhibition of riding occurred by 
these sowars by far the most remarkable T ever behold. 
They stuck to their camels—who were bounding along at 
a gallop like ships in distress—most wonderfully. I was 
so pleased with their pluck and riding on this occasion, 
which, in fact, saved us all from coming to any amount 
of grief, tlifit I made them handsome presents on arriving 
safe at Bhurtpore* where T rested in a small comer mom. 
of the vast empty palace with in the walls of that grand 
historical native fortress. This has, however, led us be¬ 
yond the limits of the highlands of R&jpootatm into the 
hind of the Jata, and closely approaching the Lind of 
“Krishna/' and his friends the “Pandaus” touched on in 
other sections of this little work. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

NOTE ON SPORT IN HAJFUOTANA. 

That aggregation o i Native States in t Fie in: nth-west of Inclin. 
which passes infertile genera] name of R jpoutana, comprises 
wrtluu its ftfufi a typographical anrfuce ns vnried ns Rs soil, and 
hence Affords scenery and sport of an equally varied charade?. 
From the desert wastes and howling wildernesses of Jcysnl- 
nieer and Riksneer to the rich opium and com growing land* in 
the neighbourhood of Neemnch; fmm the heights of the A ravel ly 
range of hills to the low-lying marshy land* of Bhortpore, much 
variety of landscape and most kinds of game are to be found in 
one part or another. 

It is ninny years efoee doty rather than pleasure led to 
wanderings on my part, extending to some thousand* of milt 1 *, 
obliging me to traverse the country in various directions and 
reach some- parte rarely visited. 

Railways and roads now enable tourists and travellers to visit 
the principal points of attraction; hut now* as formerly, there 
exist numerous out of the way nooks and comers to which only 
the wandering official or sportsman penetrates ; indeed wild and 
desolate tract* of country and extensive wastes of jungle exist 
unnoticed by anyone. 

My little camp reached SingrowHc one morning in the month 
of April, when 1 was marching from Necnnich. to Kotah by the 
jungle route* and I at once instituted enquiries, and collected 
some men to beat the most promising bite of jungle on spec« 
that iflj without having any game marked down or a previous 
hTifidobu&i (nrrungcmeiit) made. The points selected to he 
beaten were some deep bays or rocky glens which indented the 
front of a low range of lull* which row some what abmptly from 
the lower ground* and formed a table-laud above covered with 
grass and jungle. Fallen rock* and jungle within these bays 
afforded excellent retreats for wild beasts. We actually turned 
amt two tigers and two bean. One of the former was shot dead 
by a matchlock-man whom I had posted in a tree in a pass, with 
orders to tire powder only and tuns towards me any beast break- 
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iug that way* The other tlgsr f lseaten out of another bay, wont 
away in the distance without being shot at. Of the bears, one 
gut rwciv on the opposite ride of the bay after lie had, with his 
companion,, chased a party of the men, and smashed a tom-tons 
thrown away in their flight. The other eventually came to my 
side and 1 severely wounded him, but be escaped, ns night was 
drawing on and wo could not follow hjrn. This was a pretty 
good show of game for a beat on spec, and illustrates its abund- 
one* in some of the remotest parts of the country. 

Mount Aboo, which, in its highest point—the peak of Gooroo- 
Sihur—rising to above 5UO0 hut, is a sanitarium and pleasant 
summer residence, and amidst its roekFj and on its jungle-covered 
sides, game of various descript ions is to be found. Bears are 
there, but seldom seen. Sambnr are frequently shot. Tigers 
roam about, but having no fixed residences, are very difficult to 
mark down on those wild and wide hillsides* But the hill domi¬ 
nates n rugged and broken country below, where the sportsman 
has a better chance of being brought face to face with his game, 
especially at a few miles distance to tbs southward. 

My shikari had brought me word one day of a family of tigers 
which made some caves in a rugged hill their abiding place dur¬ 
ing the day, so I sent on a tent and rode down the hill to n village 
in the vicinity of their whereabouts. I had been lucky enough tu 
get hold of an elephant for the occasion, which was the only one 
on which I have ever had the opportunity of shooting tigers from, 
my other experiences being on foot, trees, rocks, etc. It belonged 
to the Gmeowir of B&roda, nnd was a fine shikar tusker I took 
measures by sending bodies of men out very early, and tying 
strips of cloth iu the frequented paths of the tigers, to keep them 
from their fastness in the hill after their nightly pmwliugs, and 
out in the open jungle. These measures were successful, and I 
had the satisfaction of learning one morning that at least three 
tigers were lying in the jow (bastard Cyprus) jungle in the dried- 
up bed of a river near their haunt. This elephant was rattier in- 
subordinate, approaching, indeed, Hint state called must f winch a 
day or two afterwards necessitated his bring chained on the spot. 
He condescended, however, to lot me mount, nnd 1 was soon on 
the spot where a number of men were assembled on a high bank, 
keeping watch nnd ward between the caves and the river bed, 
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having harboured the tigers in a large patch of jow. I was de¬ 
scending th* bank into this when I detected a tiger appaiuntlj 
lying down, with fts bead raised locking straight at me, within 
twenty yards. 1 called to the mahout to atop, and aimed straight 
at the head, winch* indeed, was the only portion of the animal I 
giiiW. Not a Bound or a movement responded to my shot; the 
head disappeared! that was alh We circled round, a little cau^ 
tmnsly, and found the tiger quite dead* shot through the brain. 
It was a young and larky animal, but full grown in height. 

I continued on, and within a few minutes another and smaller 
tiger broke from the patch and gave tue a smart shot as it crossed 
a bit of ojxm. Some said it was hit, but whether that was ho iw 
not, I never saw it again. We still advanced, and shortly came 
upon the third and largest tiger, who was on the move. I saw 
him sitting on Ids haunches listening in the jungle with Ids back 
towards us. I think the benstw were 41 gob™"— pu^ried and be¬ 
wildered at the row, and Ly being kept from their usual resting- 
place, At any rate, before he scorned to reslZne his position or 
our vicinity * 1 put in a sharp right and left ere lie halted* We 
knew he was badly wounded and lame : indeed I sighted him 
several times without being able to get n shot, but he led in? a 
pretty dance for hoiin? T in and about the river and on its jungle- 
cove ml banks. At last, towards evening* he was Been Ly sonic 
lookouts to steal into a wide patch of jaw, into which 1 followed 
him. Wo must have paased close to him without seeing him, 
for he broke from behind ue after we had posted, mid dashed 
away to our rear, I was soon round on his tracks, and again he 
went off, this time across my front, at fall roar and gallop, and I 
rolled hint over like a hare. Up again in a moment; he at last 
summoned courage to charge, This be now did with dash and 
vigour, and I doubled him up at the foot of the elephant as the 
latter screamed and swerved. The game was now - pretty well 
over, but it took another shot to put the finishing stroke, anil 
admit of our handling a large and very' heavy male iigtr. My 
lirst shot had gone through the lotus, and, penetrating the body* 
was lying in the loose skin in the centre of the belly- It was 
wonderful how much he had done after Btieh a wound. My 
second shot hail gone through one of the hind feet, which 
accounted for his iBtucncss. 
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J hsd scveml other little aRhirs with tigers and Lears during 
iny residence in RajponUnn, but I never hid time to form or join 
any actual hunting expedition for u lengthened period. Mine 
were mere casual encounters, when marching on expeditions of n 
few days only in that country. 

But not alone Tor huj jarar is ltajpoatana a happy hunting 
ground. Samhqr and clieelut are numerous in some parts, and 
pigs abound, and in tat places—where there is fair riding 
ground—afford fine sport to tine pig-alieker. The neighbourhood 
of Oodipore, Jodhpore, Joy pore, Kotoh, Xusseernhnd, and Nec- 
inueli present such, and J have taken, ami seen taken by others, 
several “first-spears” in Some of those districts. The last hoar 
whose trophies f ever gained was hunted in the scrubby jungle 
and among the high prickly pear hedges, a fair miles from Oodi- 
po», and n fine pair of tusks he had. 

Antelope in great numbers arc to be found in the plains, and 
most descriptions of small game, in their season, in the cultivated 
country. In these plains a great feature—and n striking and 
pictureni|ne object—is often afforded by the stronghold of some 
petty chief perched on a mass of rock or ragged hill rising from 
the plains. The large forta of the more important chieftains are 
also of interest, and these ore numerous, both in the bills and 
plains. 

Another remarkable feature of the country—especially in iley- 
war or Oodipore—is the size and beauty of the tanks, or more 
properly speaking lakes, for though for the moat part the result of 
artificial draining, many of them are large sheets of water several 
miles round. When travelling with the enmp of the Govemor- 
General’e agent for Tin] poo tan a after the great Agra Durbar held 
by Lord Canning after the mutiny, we camped for some time on 
the bend of one of these rivers at Kunkrowiie, and enjoyed ex¬ 
cellent sport there. W ild geese, ducks, and waterfowt of many 
kinds, and snipe were abundant. 

The country is varied and pretty where the hills impinge on 
the plain, and the bund on which we were enmped was a struc¬ 
ture which might be considered a work of art as well as a massive 
specimen of utility. It is built, or rather faced, with white marble. 
Noble flights of stops lead from the water to the raised terrace 
which forms the bund. This stretches from hill to bill, a distance 
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of some hundreds of yards, and intercepts the flow of the water. 
Between the-^ flights of stops are abutments, each surmounted 
by a little marble pleasure or summer house. Temples, too, and 
priestly edifices, extend along the shore a little further on. 

Sport our relaxation, and generally obtained only after 
office work was over, or on the morning march 5 hut I see from 
my notes that in the courts of forty-seven days—on which one 
or more of our party, up to eight, shot—we titled seventeen brace 
of wild gc^HrSj two hundred and seventy-eight brace of ducks of 
various hinds* three hundred and forty'four couple of snipe, and 
a number of quail, partridge, and hares, together with a few ex¬ 
tras such a* the large sand grotifle, bitterns, curlews, a few jungle 
and water fowl, one bustard, eleven antelopes, and two chikorg. 

Blobaseor abounded In. this lake, but were tabooed to the En¬ 
glish ipoitsuiBn in the neighbourhood of the temples, being pro¬ 
tected anil fed by the Brahtnins there. Great fat fellows up lo 
thirty and forty pounds weight wets to be seen crowding and 
hustling one another a.^ they came to be fed. It was only in the 
remotest parts that our rods could be used* ami then we killed 
many niahaseer ot smaller eiac, and murrel, loth excellent eating. 

RnjpOotana, in fine—though in so many parts desolate and 
sparsely inhabited—is a country which, to the lover of sport and 
scenery, is replete with in tares t + E speak not here of our relation 
to it historically, politically t or socially. 
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APPENDIX 2, 

NOTES ON RAJPOOT ANA, 

A few points oF interest clik% noted by ff Tod >p in his “Rajas¬ 
than," are b&in introduced m follow*: — 

Kungra is equivalent to “battlement*/- and id a generic word 
Fur any stronghold. 

27jjrf=uriri or sterile land. 

¥mtf-*hwnpt or the +E Wwroris Leap/ 1 h on the pass to the 
UpcT-mal p near Chiton. 

lihima's temple in the Mokundrn pa>s. 

Tine Owfitafr ur f or lake at the head of the river BumBs; Ptr- 
hola being the parent lake. Tod notes meusureftioot of a trimt 
ra Light in the river Buruiss—weight seventy-three rupees (abont 
two patiEkd*}, seventeen InAes long, nine indies in girth. This 
in ay interest piscatorial readers. 1 myself have caught niah&secr 
and r/nce* near Gwalior in Rajpootana. 

The Poffior^the tableland of the Uper-mal. The Nasairnb 
pass leads 00 to it 

The Palace and banging gardens of Boondi have been men¬ 
tioned in a foot note (page 411). 

Folk of the Ckum&ttl in the forest of Puchail. 

Mokundra (Krishna) an equivalent of Dwnr-ka-nimtli=tlM 
pass or portal of Deity, 

The temple of B&rclUi near Mokundra, and of Mr/m {it. 

The aljove amongst other points of interest are noted by Tod. 
The temple# on A boo have been alluded to in the test* and an 
illustration of a fragment of one given (No. IG7). The original 
wort must* however, be consulted for anything like an account 
of the numerous objects of interest to Ins viewed throughout 
Rajpootnnn t the very nidus of the ancient Tnkshak or Ophite 
race, which preceded Rajpoots as dominant, 

“Tod" tiotea the practice of the Scupt§t*at (black oxen) as the 
lUj remedy for cholera. 

The Raja of Hie lloona (Huns) is fabled as the builder of the 
Kuiiifdmftir temple. His arrant August! (Ungntai) was a 
Tatar, 
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An epitome of the History of G^cUior, compiled by the author, 
is given below. It ]im appcnrod in tho proceeding* of the 
Archeological Society of Agra, and is here given in a very nb- 
b reflated form. 

The author got quite fascinated with the old place, and used to 
climb—often with a ladder— into every nook and corner, both in¬ 
side and outride the walls, A wonderful agglomeration of the 
work of successive cenlurie* 3* here presented. Not tn mention 
the grand old arv&aJatcd enceinte with its machiooouli towers ami 
"point* of vantage/’ whilst the many palaces, temples* caverns 
— bo me spiral and winding into the rock, often containing idol a 
or sculptures-—lock linage^ tank.*, etc,* are astonishing. 

Extending the circle of research by riding out, into the conn tty 
to the cireumjiLivnt hills, highly interesting views are to be ob¬ 
tained > The old reek bathed in the golden haze of mid-day, or 
in the crimson glare of snnsol; or ? maybe, in the “pale moon¬ 
light,” is indeed a “ thing of beauty,” and worthy the admiration 
of the artistic mind or of Ihe study of the poet or historian. 

I now address myself to the actual annals of the fortress, as 
derived from the GwaHcr-Nnmeh/ 1 — 

NOTE ON ANCIENT GWALIOR 

The reck or mountain on which the fortress is built was origin¬ 
ally called “Koomnnt,” and is stated in the G wfilior-namrii to 
Iiatu been the aljode of “lions, tigers, and serpents.” 

ALout three hundred and thirty-turn years after Bikramnjcet 
(Samvat), or three hundred and fifteen yearn before Hijra (a. re 
307) r a hermit named Gwalior — or Seddi Jbgf—bod thither 
retired, and lived secluded from mankind for purposes of medi¬ 
tation and prayer, 

A Rajpoot named Soornj Sen Kadtwfoa* whose home was at 
Loosinan, in the province of Ckenarie* Ifcing on ft hunting ex¬ 
cursion, accidentally strayed across the rock or mountain of 
Koomunt, and there encountered the recluse Gwalior; some 
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offices of hospitality liming parsed between them, the hermit 
appears to lame “ taken a fancy ,T to the Rajpoot chief, on whom 
be boa towed a sort of Furtunatus pur^ md whom he encouraged 
to build a cattle on the fipoi, amt blessed him in the name of 
H tsoornj Palp prophesying that so long as \m posterity should 
retain the nntne of Pal m long would the country and kingdom 
remain to them. 

^□eh is the legend of the original settlement of Kwmunt, end 
the origin of the Pa! dynasty, which actually reigned eighty 
generations, till the year a,o. li:.D p when the reigning 

ts Fal n chief of Gwalior —Punjieren Pn/ 3 the eightieth ur eighty- 
first representative — married n princes of Amber (Jaipore), 
daughter of Rajah Rnmnnl (of Job d [Hue) and changed hit name* 
adopting instead Ins fnt]ier-in-lnw + fl name nnd titan, and ulti¬ 
mately succeeding to hm kingdom, having previously- mode over 
his ancestral Gwalior to Ids minister ^Raiiidcen, 1 * of the Purhur 
tribe of Rajpoots. 

The list of Rajahs of Gwalior given in the GwAfior-nameh is 
very meagre as to their history, though exact as to their names 
and length of rtfgn ; though, as derived through n Miihonivdan 
source, the Hindoo names arc somewhat disfigured hy trans¬ 
literation. 

After the above events, the fortress conquered by Shunts 
ttd-diti AUuwh, a.ii* 1222, ftnd so passed under Mahnmednn 
rule. It became a sort of tint* pn'tw ami n flimtflrium for the 
Mogul court, till the rise of the Mnljrattns in the eighteenth 
century, who poasraaed themselves of this ancient stronghold till 
its conquest by the British, 
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ANNEXE TO SECTION XV. 


THE JIAROST-HALI, 

OR 

GREAT NOfiTHERN DESERT OF INDIA. 

Anecdota tf Warfare and Sport—Down the Sutlej to the Siege 
of Mooltan^IIog Hunting along the rivcrt of the Southern 
Fnnjaub—Antditjw Hmting— Wild Awes — Dhem-Gha ti- 
Khun in the Derajhat f Tranv-IndutJ—Note un the Indian 
fJoit and Cheetah { hunting-leopardf etc. 

Ox ITT t so all reference to the highland 
temples of Kathiawar—fbr a description 
of which son YoL I. t page WH — #fid T 
before pacing on to Section XYL — 

] nd ia-AI hn — we must assume the wings 
of an eagle, ami make a flight across 
the great Indian desert called 3/ardsl- 
Ifdlt (the plains of death), which inter¬ 
venes between the northern frontiers of 
Raj^wtann, and the river Indus, extend- 
iog fmm the etcites of Jejsalmear and 
Rlkanecr to tire Mahometan principality 
of Ekhafwnlpore on the south, and on the 
north from Ajmere to Klijtal and Ee- 
rosepore on the WniJejV a channel of which river—now lost— 
formerly intersected this desert region, and lost itself in the 
Bonn of Katch.* 

It has been the author's lot to pass along the edges of this 
desert on three sides, whilst the fourth side^the Bunn of Katch 
—forms the chief arena of “Hog Hunting hi the East/ 1 the 
work of a brother, who has favoured me also with several eontri- 
1mtion& to the present volume. The author h*a r however, him self 
hunted hog, antelope, wolves, hyamus, and other game on its 


* See foot note, p&gti 57, VoL I*, " Highland* oF India. 11 
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bonlere, sad has shot sand-grouse, hare, quail, ffonkeu, nnd gr< 1 } 
and bind; rtbneoUn) partridge along its edges! 

I would add lynx to the catalogs of game bunted in Una 
district} bat onlr owe did 1 chance on one in India, nml that 
was In the vicinity of Mundote near Ferosepore. I bad fired at 
a supposed bans and missed, trat something in the attitude of (lift 
quarry as he jumped off led me hi follow him Into the bush; 1 
there again put up what I distinctly saw was a lyx, about half 
as big again as a hare. I mounted, and pursued him into a 
ravine filled with long grass in which I lost him, but immediately 
came instead upon a huge wolf, whom 1 pursued for several rude*, 
often seeming u though 1 should dose on him. The gaunt 
beast, however, was loping tety at * long amble, evidently 
keeping me at the same safe distance at his ease, long after my 
own Arab was nearly done, and I bad to give him tip, I forget 
whether it w#a on this occasion—one Christmas eve—that my 
horse, falling into one of those pits dug by the natives for the 
purpose of extracting the roots of the petloo for firewood, threw 
mo and esc«H into the jangle, in which he wondered ton dnys- 
namely, til! new year's day. He was then brought back from 
Furreedkote — distant thirty-five miles—by some followers of the 
rajah. He bad apparently been in the jungle in the vicinity of 
tlm desert all the time, with his saddle on, which was badly torn. 

I was glad to recover the little horse, which I bad gi ven up for lost. 

Often has the author, riding out 
for the day or longer, from the 
Ferozepore of old times both be¬ 
fore and after the 1‘unjaub War of 
1 A18-9 — hunted that wild scrub 
round Mundote and Furreedkote to 
near the edge of the desert, meeting 
specimens of Hie above game amidst 
the patches of j«w and mimosas 
which alternate with Lhe “biiecr" 
or reaches of grass towards the 
Offs ir*Jn w W* mircli, river. 

Along the northern reaches of Uds wild tract the great siege 
train of the Army of the Sutlej rumbled through that wild jungle 
of mimosa?, flalsifcroua shrubs, and acacia, interposed between 
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KunniLi] and Wodnee t leading to Moodkheo and Ferazeshobur, 
over which stricken fields we passed to Sobraon, the sit® of the 
g™t battle of the tenth of February, t84fi f on the Sutlej* all in 
the close vicinity of Ferozejrore. On this rout® the skeletons of 
si aTii Sikh.*—our gallant foes—glistened in the pide light of morn¬ 
ing as we passed over the field. From Ferotepore, also, the si ego 
train proceeded down the Sutlej to the siege of Mooltnn in 1848, 

As illustratin' of sport I may mention that at Sobrion—dull¬ 
ing tlie battle—a tiger wus seen to steal away in the long grass 
before the hostile Annies engaged in fight; and the anther has 
often seen and hunted many hugs amongst the long grass which 
there clothes the roaches of the Sutlej, and shot many a hare 
find partridge, not to mention wild fowl, along Its banks. 

Strictly speaking, these regions can scarcely l>e termed 
;J Highlands;” nevertheless, as they lead up to tire tracts called 
IntHa Af6«, briefly to be alluded to in the next section, and, in 
tlie south, are within sight of tfic great Suliemuin rang® across 
the Indus, and as they form an arena in which the author had 
opportunities of viewing much sport in early manhood, some 
account luay not be uninteresting to tho reader who has followed 
this little ehrokiicle of field sports in India; I am therefore here 
tempted to give an abrevmted ox tract from my journal of tlie 
First Siege of MooLtan, a period which comprised some interest¬ 
ing adventures of war and field *pert, 

I pass on totbo aummer of 1S4S, when the rebellion of Moolraj, at 
\loultan brake out It Wu daterminedp after much heattatinu, to de- 
h patch a force to co-operate With that of the ^Eklbut Edwardeo, I wiU 
not trouble the reader with the political aspticfc of this cue, which, how- 
ever, will be incidentally mentioned further oil; SqIEcei to say that 
Edwordos bad defeated Moplrmj in the l)M, and even driven him within 
tlie walli of MooLton, hnt had not the to reduce him with bis 

tshWfKirittil army consisting chiefly of rough frontier Itivica, and the 
troops of our Ally, the Khan of Bobiwulpore* He had a&kcd for 
,+ Napier and a few heavy gtinl/' Accordingly early in July, I84S* a 
B ritiah force of -HKM) or 5000 fflen, with a siogo train, commenced ||i 
march towards the soene of war, in two column*. It was to bo rein¬ 
forced on route by about J2 r 0QQ Sikh troops, whilst the siegn train of 
thirty-twu pieces war to be conveyed ferno Fororepore, down the Sutlej* 
to Haluiwudporup tliero to disembark and march across to MuoltafL 

“ We experienced a terrible march frum Lahore, during which 
we lost several men from fiimstnjtc, but on the second of 
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w August, having packed the train in the boats on the Sutlej, we 
weighed anchor, and commenced our river journey of nineteen 
days, to Endirie-GMt, opposite Eflhdwulpore. I kept a journal 
(now before me) of this expedition, from which I may, perhaps, 
bonow. - Jt is ill ostrai^d by sketches, which I foiiinl time to 
make occasionally during this expedition, in which I was fi&lti 
adjutant of the artillery of the fifcgfc train. An engineer park, 
under Major Egbert Napier, accompanied the battering train■ 
From the day we mi hark od on the river nil sickness vanished; 



* The liijfit cutUuAt&l of lHty -raven HouiUy harbuLir boata and thirty 
native hoata For the ImtH, with nearly one liU^lrd tbtclial kata for 
the artillery datftehmcntr The tnumport train cattle proceeding hy 
land, ■- irt T1 Min ted of four thousand camels fttr *hot nlid ahell f live hundred 
and fifty hackeries {carta) for powder 1 train Jsfcoftsa, eight hundred 
and lifty T,T, balUickB, and thirty'Qigbt dephanifl. 
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“everyone mu revived by the cod river air, end good health pa>- 
vttfW to (be end of the campaign, nine months after. The Sutlej 
waa then j'ij full flood^-dike a sea in ^>nic phrocs—utul von could 
scarcely sec across it We bod two steamers to help us along, 
but tlicv were not made fully available to assist ns, Mnnv in¬ 
cidents of that river journey occur to me, but I find it difficult 
to fist on nny single one that would interest without extracting 
from the pages of my journal. The wild, dreary fiats of nmd 
Irnni:, over which the tawny flood of the river was lapping its 
turbulent waves; jagged alligators lying on the sand Iwncath 
the bluffs of the banks impending on the channel: the dense 
grassy roaches down which a wandering tiger often strolls; the 
occasional grounding of a train boat, the excitement of Coming 
to anchor for the night; all these things pass through my me¬ 
mory like the pageant of a diorama, but to detail them would 
perhaps weary the reader, All were now in high spirits and 
eager for the fray. Many of the men bod hoisted flags over their 
boats, such as the “ Red Hover," “ Woterwiteh," etc,, and wo all 
k'gan to believe that there was really something before us, as 
occasional despatches reached us, exhibiting MuoSrnj os showing 
no signs of yielding, which we had feared his doing. 

“At length—on the nineteenth of August—we arrived nt 
BttJdrie-Ciimt, and commenced landing the guns and stores of 
the train • and here a curious incident occurred, and one that 
might have led to serious results. All the guns, and half the 
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"train $tor^ p had been landfd, ami the former lias! moat fortu¬ 
nately been parked well tftlandj when a sudden shifting of the 
current of the river tfet in towards the bank on which was pitched 
our camp anl park : within the space of half-an-hour an area of 
several acres of ground was EWept away, the undermining enrront 
washing away the loose soil by mat* at a time. The “alarm 
was sounded, and the men turned out just in time to aare the 
stores* Shot, shell, and mhoellancous park stores were seiicd 
on and carried inland, where they were praniiseuBiisly thrown 
down withont any regard to plan, bo that, perhaps aj i * crp 
thickly strewn with shot and shell—like the Talley of the shadow 
of death in more recent times- in the Crimea—was thickly sown 
with the iron harvest. However by these means tile train waa 
saved* 

+i On the twenty-ninth of August we commenced our march 
across to Moulton, ami a somewhat severe tiling this was. The 
heat was fearful, the thermometer rising sometimes to as much 
m one hundred and ten or ereu one hundred and fifteen degrees 
in tents* The only remedy was to march at nights f wbieh+ how¬ 
ever, were pitch dark, this l^eing the dark quarter of the moon. 
Serious danger was incurred in crossing some of the steep ami 
abrupt irrigation canals, which hail been only imperfectly bridged 
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<s fur the occasion by an officer in the service of our ally, the Khan 
of Bnhiwnlpere ; in fact, one twcnty-Four-pounder gun did acta- 
ally fall aver tin* edge of one bridge, and the driver of the lending 
pair of bullocks was swept away hy the swift current tinder the 
bridge, where, however, l remember lu was caught by the piles; 
he remained in the water suspended by his long hair all night, 
and, being found in the morning,, was taken out alive. AL 
length, after a somewhat trying march of a week, we joined in 
with the rest of the force in camp at S&tul-ie-mdrcg before 
Mod tan. Kext day the genera! in command fired a my a! salute, 
and summoned the fortress to surrender. A shotted gun, Eired 
from the great cavalier of Median in derision, was MooIrnfE 
answer, and n&xL day began the Jir*t SUgt qf Moulton, 

i£ Mooltao, the ancient city of the H M*Ui ¥1 — where the great 
Macedonian leading the assault in person so nearly came to grief 
—lay before us amidst dense foliage and gardens— il pla^aunces” 
of successive Mahomed an governors. These enclosures, with 
uioscjncs and their precincts, together with other strong ground 
outside the walls—such a* natural mounds and canal bunks-— 
presented a formidable defensive position if, as turned out, ably 
defended. At the time I write of. Mod tan was almost unknown 
to Europeans ; scarcely any Englishman hod ever visited it; but 
enough of its precincts had been reconnoitred to enable na to 
commence operations by an at tempi lt> drive the enemy with in 
hia walls, preparatory to " breaking ground;" on attempt only 
however, partly successful, 1 * * * * The siege went on, rill 

raised by the defection of our Sikh nllies :“[n this place the sub¬ 
ject need not be further pursued. 
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My experience of hog hunting h m not bean great, but several 
jam after the period embraced in the above* I was again 
quartered at Mooltan, nml recall several glorfoliif outings after 
pig, both at Dhcra-Ghazi-Khnn ami on tlio Islands of the Ravi 
above ?iI ooltan r Wa (ltd not k[]\ many hogs* bnt a choice party 
—the members of the Mooitm i Tent CIuA—with no occasional 
mi tor, often met nml enjoyed pleasant ridE?* after them in those 
i] is tracts . 1 recall one day's mwt ; —1 n the early morning of a 

hot April day, behold our party of eight, all good mm and true, 
mounted, in p rogress to test the low jtno and Lhc't# { fields) along 
the reaches of the Uavi above Mooltan, under guidance of our 
Deputy-Commissioner* a sporting man in authority, who had 
means to procure for ub a line of elephants to beat the high 
grass and sugar cane which at interval* occur dong the river 
readies | hut few hogs* however* had offered rutis, until— on the 
Bun got high — the whole ji-arty had forded a branch of the river 
on to an bland of the Ravi, l>ul t except two, found tbenudtcf ud 
the wrong bank, as it proved, for the chance of a run T They en¬ 
deavoured to swim their horses across a deep creek or channel ; 
then occurred the fiasco alluded to at page 5 of these reminis¬ 
cences! All were good, several of the party famous, ridenj; 
but I am under the truthful necessity ot recording that scarcely 
outs of the party could fairly swim bia horse across, and several 
gol tremendous dnekings! The sun was, however, m hot 
that a hath in the cool wtreain was quite a luxury. It to ba]> 
penecl that d and I alone d the party were on the right bank, 
and m we Imd both made a point of teaching our men—he 
Ins irregulars and 1 my native horse artillerymen—to swim our 
horses across canals, etc.* we had »oino thoughts, m lh* weather 
was m hi t, of plunging in uid trying mt tuck with the rest. 
Th* pre^prut inf a hntli wua tempting, hut on the whole the idea 
iwemed a shade loo melodramatic, .so as we were warned that 
pigs were afoot, wo resisted the impulse, and looked on only, 
aad t whilst tlie rest were floundering in the creek — as it turned 
Mt—were the only two of the party who got a mu on that 
occasion after the ling? hut 1 do net recollect that wo killed, I 
may as will hens confess that / never hud the least eve fur the 
use of the sjn.-nr, and would far rather tackle a boar with a sword 
any day 3 l have ridden post and even mwr hogs m my burse s 
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stride in the long grass more Ilian once, ami him™] my thrust 
with the long Bum hay spear 1 generally used, though slightly 
more successful with Hie short Bengal jpear; but on the other 
hand, with my trasty (Paget) blade—manufactured fur the direct 
l-ltirt as well as the <fratci tuj cut—would hire engaged almost lit 
decapitate a hog if once fairly alongside. 



S* lSS-rf* At FA in AT THE OUTPOSTS- 


[ am here reminded that on one occasion I was out hog hunt¬ 
ing in the bheer or stretch of long grass which clothes the Lanka 
of the Sutlej, when five of Us were galloping at top sp™d through 
the long Birkhec grass that Lent Ibefore eur horses like silken 
waves; I hail actually ridden over a hog in the dense grass, 
when-—being third of the party—I saw the two men ahead of 
me, who were mounted oil strong English horses, Suddenly di*- 
up|nf«r, I surmised that something must bo wrung. Luckily 
my horse way, well in hand, and, like myself, just fresh trained, 
from the cavalry riding school, 1 shouted “Haiti" throwing 
myself well hack in the saddle. The well-trained little Arab re¬ 
sponded, mid, with a jump or two, halted dead on his haunches, 
at the very brink of a blind nullah, ten or twelve feet deep, down 
which the two hading horseman Lad been precipitated. Happily 
the bottom wan of loose drop sand, and, they picked themselves 
up from their tremendous cropper without broken Imnes, hut <mo 
ff the horses had to be destroyed on the spot, if 1 iriihtuku not. 

I must not, however, claim great experience in hog hunting, 
not having been at the death of, I suppose, more than Indf-a- 
diHsen boars; nor—though I have ridden past and even over 
more than one in my horse’s stride—have 1 killed boars to 
my own spear, which 1 could never use with effect, though at 
times rather expert with the sword; whereas my brother—alluded 
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to os the author ol “Hog Hunting In the Enst, +i uinet have 
&|jearud himdriak and kilted sixty or more to his own, spear r and 
may be regarded as an tutihurity in the noble sport of hog hauling; * 

Whilst quartered at Mooltim, I have on Mirml occasion*, 
hunted antelope at various points along the old Lahore ro&d 
such Tolurtiba Mid Harruppa. Haring sent nsy horses ahead 
WDfi twenty or thirty mites along the road, I hate at the down 
of day taken my seal on an express mail-tart, arriving at my 
hunting ground by wren or eight oVlock. After a hasty break- 
hist! mounting one of my horse?. I would ride Into the tharr or 
deseri ridge of the Rikri DBah, always finding antelope k* run* 
Clothed in drub (khakee), and mounted on my little bay Arab, 
u Zenoplma/* ami keeping my ritle out of sight-—leaning well 
over to the oil side- —1 would approach them diagonally. Tike 
antelope, though restless, would often allow me to get within a 
Ini ml red yards or Go; gently following as they moved off. I 
would manege to get some of the clumps of dense hash between 
us, then putting my horse to speed would often come out at full 
gallop within fifty or rixty yards of the herd. Then, If “Xeno¬ 
phon" — who would halt dead, as trained — would only have kept 
ijolto quiet, I could fluently have shot a deer, but 1 do not 
recall obtaining mote than one or two by there tactics, though 
I have cut off fawns from the herd frequently. 

Camel* are bred sn that jungle, which, though a wild reach of 
barren scrub, contains came]-thorn, and young camel? Could fre¬ 
quently Iw seen all about the plain. 

After n frugal tiffin, eaten under some shady bu&li ? and with 
another horse to ride back to tiie road T I have often shot a brace 
or two 0 f partridges Mom mounting the mail-cart in the laic 
afternoon, and hare reached Moo] tun in time for mess-dinner, 


* Uautak Jf. I * 1 . Kuwait, late AmL O.G/i Agent, ILaj poo tana gtstw, 
This gallant tidier anil qtartsEdan of the traeat type, met with a 
dreadful ftccictciit* which compelled him, in the flavor of Ufa and man- 
howl to h-ave the active tlutiea of bln pmfe^iotij bub who, nevortbelcaa, 

I fujoice to 3*y ftlU follow h ujKirt and kills gnoH and Hal man_nay, even 

the lenity atag--m the highland* td Scotland ha the present day- * n d i® 
tb.Q chivfcst bring example1 know &l the triumph &f mind and jj] tu^lc 
over all adverts fortune. HLi work, fcl Hog Hunting in the Ea.se" (Tin- 
idey Esther*,. 18071, is put* a text book on the aubjecL 
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lifter a very pleisant cold weather day's outing Ah X write* I 
can hardly believe that the time ffas when Bitch nti outing w&* a 
mere bagatelle; bat we were young and wild riders in those days E 
and thought nothing of fifty, eighty; or even a hundred railed in 
a day I 

I once went down the Indus in boat as far ns Mi chunk Ate; 
near “Asnee 1 ' certain small specks tn the desert wore ]h tinted 
oat to me ns a herd of tJru^^araj 1 —onagers or wild asses S It 
was, however, a hopeless idea to ride them / I I relieve every 
other description u£ game or wild animal hns at times been 
ridden down by man, but the onager never!* Me laughs Haw f 
Imw E and has the pace even over the fastest Am b* he is, in fact, 
the swiftest beast that nms. Those aninmh haunt the long 
valleys which run up into the Mra«, the great plateau valley of 
the south-east SuKemiinn towards the country of the Munues, 
anil which is probably identical with the Fhylatmfh&m plain 
nil ailed to in page 223 o t Vol. L oF the “Highland* of India/ 1 
The young ore sometimes caught, and I have seen oeveml brought 
up a* pete in the frontier regiments and batteries, but they are 
generally vicious and often treacherous in temper. 

In this district of Moot tan too ten (tike edible erane) abound h 
in the cohl season tlie fields are Gumetinies white with them and 
wild gcei^p and I have been out with a party which got ns many 
os six or eight in a morning* Tn the dry season alligators mny 
be viewed lying on every sandbank along these rivers, which join 
the Indus below Mooltan in the lower reaches of the Punjab 

The picturestpte is represented by walled gardens of mango 
and other trees* with tfttgfi groves of date palm,! whilst the range! 
of Llict hazy Sulieniflii mntintains bounds the boritfoti ulL along the 
western bank of the Indus, rising like a wall above the lower 
spurs. It contains iE>ex. ootyml, and iftarkhon 1 , with nmhi^r in 
tho hill at reams. I may here, perhaps* just quote one paragraph 
from Yob I., u Highlands oF India,' 1 dmcriptive of the aspect 

* iSimrc writing the above, however* I fi-uve been iufwmod that unite v 
erosptionaJ divdauttiui^ tlira h.v* ocenaiondJIy tn^ii done in Kateb T 
where a few are found in thv iltsi'fe oF the Ktum. 

fltai cdrloUi fact that Ptwjuib tradition narrate* that tbl^o grove* 
owo their origin to the atones of the dates vM formed tho ration of 
Aki Adder" A army i\a It marched down the India* in 325 S*C 
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of the county as one approaches Dbcr^Qliui-Klun nnd this 
marches of India Alba, the district treated of in the nest flection; 
shaking of the 

«Viewed from the Indus—which the author once descended as 
far ah Asncc from Bhera-Qliazi-Khaa^thej appear like nicks 
in the wall of the Sulieinnns, which are visible from Lhe plains as 
far as Mod ten* Well does the author remember his first view 
of them Afforded by the setting in of the cold season, which dis^ 
jelled the land veil of dust and heat which enshrouded our camp 
before Moo!tan at the close of the year 18-Id, after on ansttCCesft- 
fnl siege, and whilst wearily uniting for reinfereeznent^ from 
Bombay to recommence the attack of that fortress?, which, in 
fact h surrendered to our arms on the twcntr-flrtt January, 1810, 

"AM the minor passes need not be even named; the CachAr, 
however, h of lightly more Importance in the southern DemjliAt, 
Till rendered dangerous by the depredation a of the lawl^s Bdoo- 
cbts, it was a frequent thoroughfare for caravan? coming from 
the Zhoh (ZawaJ and i-innghnr routes. To the south of this* 
however, we> conic to a remarkable plateau, called the H Phylaun- 
hlmm Plain/' 1,500 Feet above the pea. amidst the iham nr 
watershed of the Cadicir and Kahn river?. Severn! passes- — 
such as the Baghari, Jah&gzi T Thok, Cliuk, Muyhal, and Tahdni 
lead on to it. It h about thirty by twenty-five trtilea, with area 
basin of nine hundred jsqaans mk&* Could a colonizing native 
population maintain themselves against the lawless Mari nod 
BughE tribes adjacent, this plain might form a favourable site 
for settlement; it is well wntered r and has good &oiL At present 
wild asses, bog T decr r and horses roam it in freedom/ 1, 

Monltan is Celebrated for flies, ami du^t, and is cred¬ 

ited with so close a proximity to Hades—the infernal regions— 
that only a sheet of paper is said to intervene between them. 
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NOTE ON THE INDIAN LION AND CHEETAH, 

In the preceding section the JJm I has been meutimuid an oc¬ 
casionally wen in parts of Rajpootann and Gaze rat—along tin? 
edgier of the Mar^at-HiR—bu t Eii= only ren t remaining ha hi tat i n 
India is Kathiawar r chiefly in the G'ir forest; atid even there his 
number has been greatly reduced in recent days. I have before 
i m as I write, sever a] letters from old sportsmen who have 
hunted in the districts named, whose notes may be given hi ex- 
tense should apace permit. The Indian lion h of the (so-called) 
Babylonian or mantles# species, and has by some been called a 
Puma; nevertheless, on l- oftny correspondent*—a great authority* 
—states that he once shot a lion near Rujkote in Kathiawar 
which "had an eighteen-inch mane, and was ten feet nix inches 
long unskinned/* The muw sportsman adds that "with another 
gun he once got fourteen full grown lions in ten days in the ghitr 
forest/' They are occasionally heard of in Katch, where they are 
called the Oomtia Miff —carnal-coloured tiger—and they have bmi 
known to kill wild asses, which are also occasionally seen there. 
I have heard of aft officer of the Bombay cavalry (Colonel D.) who 
whilst stationed in Kathinwdr is said to have killed eighty lions. 

I am privileged to reproduce an extract from n little work by 
au old. friend and Rugby schoolfcltow—Colonel Edmund A. Hardy, 
late 21st Hussar*, formerly 1st Bom bay Lancere^-on the mi In¬ 
ject of lions and cheetahs in Katina wikr, where he lias hiin- 
M«lf shot both and tptar&i the latter. He states that ts William 
"Loch, formerly of the Let Bombay Lancers—who commanded 
"the Ouicowar’s contingent at M anil; warn, about sixty miles from 
"Rajkote—once speared *> cheetahs ofT one horseand my 
informant and friend* above named, further tells me he himself 
once chanced on six cheetahs asleep under n large tree in the 
same district* of which pock he killed four, three by tptaring 
them, I mention this because the fact of the fttidat having beeu 
Jptffftv/ from horseback bos been disputed. The cheetah or 


* aL-lrcneral W. Rke + author of FJ Indian Game, from Qtrnl to Tiger/ 1 
Allen and Co, 
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I]anting- leopard (fell* jubnta) i* t however, not properly one of 
the its claws not being retractile, Still} an angry 

ns 1 bate kd occasion to ob&em whilst out hunting with them, 
is a dangerous looking brute. My friend modestly writes, “Spesr- 
IL ing the real leopard is a fiat- I do not think spearing the 
^ck&iah or hunting-leopard, mj Lock and I did, is anything of a 
l( bl at &11p except as creditable to the pluck and endurance of 
11 our respective nags/ 1 

“I only actually killed one lion myself during the time my old 
11 regiment, 1st Bombay Lancers, was quartered ot Rnjkote in 
44 Kathiawar, and except that it was a very large lioness, that she 
* 4 charged, ond mauled a poor looter—not fatally, I am thankful 
4i to say—before I finished her off* there was nothing to note for 
^others, though it ns, of course, a very noteworthy event for 
■* mynlf. 1 forget the name of the village where I was pitched 
14 when 1 bad nay ail venture with the six cheetahs, but it was 
osomewhere between tiajkote nnd Forebunder^ Lions are, I be- 
14 Here, occasionally found in Katch* on the borders of T and in the 
“island oases of the Runn of K&tcb, and 1 have heard of their 
“killing a wild ass, whose habitat is that region; but Kathiawar, 
14 fa t 1 belie™, about the only province in India where the lion is, 
14 an indigenous inhabitant/' 

I will now reproduce the anecdote alluded to aIjovo from my 
fftend’a little work, 11 Our Horses,"* which bears on the subject j 

H I owe speared three cheetahs (tbs hunting leopard) elf his 
l4 [* Rugby V] bade, one after another, X was out on leave by 
* l myself, chiefly after lions. My native shikari (game tracker) 
4k came into my tent with an auspicious grin, jtist as I was finish- 
H fog my breakfast, and said,—* Sahib, I think I have got the big 
14 *lkm for you at lost to-day; I have marked a big bea^t under 
“ s a tree alioui four miles n(T\ what it is I do not know, as I 
44 “could not find his tracks on the rocky ground, and would not 
*‘ A go near for fear of disturbing him; but I have put men in 
41 ‘trees round to watch, and now the sun is hot he is not likely 
lH to move/ Of course we were aoon on our way. I rode an old 
“shooting pony, but 1 Rugby/ with a hog-spear, was led sti dose 
“attendance following. The country was for the most part hilly. 


* “Our Honea, 1 " by CoJond H A. Hardy, retired hat, 2lit Husuara. 
(W. Ridgway, m Piccadilly, W +t 1B78), 
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“with deep ravines, and between the little rucfcy luUa or knolls 
“were Email patches of cultivation,, with every here and there 
“ very flue trees* From one of these trees a white rag was waved 
“&h we came on, telling U3 all waa right so far. The tree under 
s “ which the lion was supposed to be lying was soon pointed out 
“ to me; it was the largest one near, and stood handsomely in 
“the centre of the little plateau by itself, throwing a shade nearly 
“ all over the hit of land round it. Leaving the old shikari on 
“ the high ground with my spare guns p spear, and 1 Rugby,* with 
“ my rifle cocked, I rode my finny quietly circling round the tree. 
“ I made oil the use ! could of my eyes, hut could only make out 
“that tliere wu-i something very large of reddish-yellow colour 
“under the tree, probably a lion, but I couEd make out nothing 
“dear enough to justify my firing. At last J gut within about 
“thirty yards 1 distune#, and looking intently, saw, a> 1 thought, 
“a large beast lying at full length fast asleep, offering apparently 
“a must lucky shot, and taking deliberate aim at what I took to 
“be behind his shoulder, 1 fired. To the shot up sprang arx 
“ cheetahs, beautiful brutes, growling and rushing over each 
“ other, one evidently severely wounded. I was really so taken 
“aback myself, I was stupid for a moment j but before I could 
“determine whether to fire my second barrel or to bolt, the old 
“shikari yelled out, s Come quickly for your horse, they are 
“cheetahs, you can spear them ; we'll kill them nil l 1 In an- 
“ other minute I was mounted on * Rtigbjy spear in hand, 
“charging after the biggest of the cheetahs, which were now 
“bolting in different directions I caught up the one I wan after 
“ hand over hand, hut suddenly the brute crouched, and faced me 
“ fiercely, exactly like a tiger waiting for his spring. 1 did not 
“half like the look of him; I thought the little horse would not 
fi cither, and hut for the old shikari's confident speech to me at 
“starting, I think I should have sheered off and back for my rifle 
“again. 1 Rugby, 1 however, hat! no hesitation whatever: he car- 
11 ned me fast and fair straight at the dangerous looking brute, 
“just as he would have done tip to a hog, and I luckily sent my 
“epear straight through behind his shoulder, turning him right 
“over. 4 Never mind him, leave him tome; thero T a another to 
“•the right, 1 again shouted the old shikari, who was scuttling 
“after me an fast as he could on Iris pony; and almost without 
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“stopping I fit once turned off Lltngby 1 after another, which I 
“also spoored after a *hosi run; and then in like maimer a third. 
“ The one I hud wounded in the fir*t matinee by my shot under 
“ the tree hud been linisbed off by the old shikari with tuy second 
“gun* so four of the six were brought to bag. It was a capital 
41 morning's sport, hut a very severe run for dear little J Rugby/ 
“who* however, was none the worst for it. l+ 

I have Ik; fore me other anecdotes connected with this sport 
which I may, perhaps, venture to reproduce, as I find them in 
letters placed at the disposal of the friend to whom I *m indebted 
for the above extracts t 

"Teeja T a fine-looking f Secdeo/ was waiting up a tree for deer 
“ when a pair of lions came by* evidently courting. Teeja whot 
“the lionrsa, seemingly dead!, jM-st under the tree* when t im lion* 
14 by aw ful ryar^ and wild charges at nothing in all directions. 
u nearly frightened him out of the tree. Each time the Hon came 
“ hack be fondled the liontw*, and trii-d to lift her up again. At 
" last bu took her hy the hack of the neck and walkEid off with 
"her dung over his hack and shuolders, Teeja*s friends* hearing 
"the shot, and hoping a deer was kilted, came up* and they all 
" follow ed the lion's prints for a very long way 7 but saw neither 
“again, A small matchlock ball and had powder, perhaps, only 
“ stunned the lioness/ 8 

The writer adds — “ Lord M., to whom I related the story. 
“hit upon the only probable conclusion, vis;.* that the lioness was 
"merely stunned for a time* nnd rerovered after being carried out 
“of danger by her lover/' 

Yet another anecdote about Hons, in which extract I cjuoto the 
iptiiirimu verba of a distinguished hunter of big game* (which he 
always shoots on foot) w3jg kindly placed tt at my friend’ll dis¬ 
posal: he says (apropos of the above anecdote)—" I have hoanl 
“that story < The story was told hy Jam ill Khan* who was a great 
“ sportsman and a most truthful ns an, and certainly may be de|>end- 
“ ed on if it Imd not been subsequently embroidered* Poor Janisit 
“is s alas l dead. But 1 can tell you nearly as good a story about 
“the lioness whose skin 1 sent down to Arthur the other day, 
“It was my last day but one in the Gir about three years ago, I 


* Colonel J, W, Watum* Chief Political Agent in Kathiawar. 
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“had been very unfortunate^ run! bud not 'been, able to get a shot 
“during u stay of nearly a to on tli. My camp was at Gidhria on 
“ihc IIS ran river. I had given up all hope, and had ordered my 
“carts, when o puggy came in to say that n lion and lionet 3iad 
" been marked down under a tree about a mile and a half east 
“ From Sdsu]i. T about eight mi Jus ofF plus tho one and a half ghIcp, 
11 so aWt nine and a half in alb It ww, however, about twenty 
" minutes to live p.in , but I thought it aa well to try for them, 
thought no doubt, too late. So J mounted, ami giving nay 
"gun and rifle to a couple of ^iwara, we galloped as hard as we 
“eoubi to Siam, ami then went through the forest for about half 
“s mile, and then dismounted and walked to the place. dual m 
"we reached the spot, to my intense disappointment, we met the 
“poggies returning. They said we were j ust ten minutes too late; 
aJ that a Bjfuiur Imd pa&sgd by, and that the lion had woke up 
41 the lioness, who was nnwilling to move, and that both had gone 
“after the sum bur. It was very vexing, but I had never expected 
"to get anything so late * t so took my gun and strolled back to- 
“ wards where we hod left the horses, talking to Khudn Baksh, 
“one of the puggies, who was telling me all that had happened, 
"The other men loitered on the road and were about half a mile 
“behind, as they were collecting their kit, talking, smoking, etc., 
“and amongst tlieni was the man who earned my rifle. When 
tf wo wore a few hundred yards from the holies we were met by n 
“Lad who said, * Please come on, Sahib, there is a lion stalking 
11 The horses/ As there wm no time to wait for tho rifle as it wa* 
“getting dusk, I pushed on with Khfltia Bakth, and about a 
“hundred yank farther on he pulled my sleeve and pointed in 
“the jungle up a gentle slope to the left, and said, 6 There, Sahib, 
Eii is the lion/ On looking in the dusky light I could just dig- 
“Linguisli a large tawny animal seated on Its rump like a dog, 
“ facing me about eighty yards off. I at once stopped and aimed 
“aa wall as I could in the uncertain light, and fired. No Bound 
“followed and no charge, so we l_h_it.li thought that 1 mast have 
“missel, as all big felines usually roar when hit, oven though 
“they may not always charge. But this lioness never uttered a 
“sound, but turned tail and cantered ofh When the rest of the 
“men came up they lamented my bad luck, and we just examined 
“the spot where the animal had been sitting when I fired, but it 
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li was now much darker, and we were nil so certain that it hod 
“ been a miss that we made a very perfunctory examination. Ac- 
“ cordingly I rode back to camp, leaving the puggies to try and 
11 track the Worn* In the morning they examined the river bank, 
u and found that neither lion nor lioness had been down to drink. 
14 Surprised at this,, they took a circuit of the place, and only 
"found n very fresh (early morning) png of the lion going right 
* 4 awoy in the forest. Then they went round to the spot whence 
*■ 1 had Grcd, so on to when* she had been sitting. About two 
w bund red yards further on they came on her lying death She 
fl had been shot right through the lungs or heart But the curi- 
“ous thing was that they found the tracks of the lion doe* to 
“when? she was lying dead, and could sec where ho had bend 
u lying Wide her, evidently trying to wake her and coax her to 
“»rau down to the water. They mn\ lie most have lain by her 
14 all night h and only left her at morning, and hence never went 
"down himself to the river to drink. The skin, owing to having 
“been nn a dead animal for nearly twenty-four hutin* after it was 
"fihot, became very brittle, and was much -polled sn the tanning, 
"hut 1 patched it up for A. as well as I could. Them is rio 
"doubt about the great affection which the lion bean* to the 
11 lioness^ and if two be together and the lioness be wounded, the 
“lion will almost invariably charge. I quite well remember 
41 Jamiai'H story, and I think, hut am not sore, that Rice made a 
"sketch oF the scene from his nccomit. But it is many years 
“ftg'ip and I think Rice would probably remember it more seen- 
"nicely than I do™ 

To the above interesting anecdotes of Lion Sharing in K nth La- 
waTp it may be added that these animal a are still occasional! v seen 
In Rnudrlkund, and in the country aramid Jhatm and Gwalior; 
and I believe isolated specimens hnvo been met al*mt the upper 
waters of the Sdne towards the Omerkantnk plateau. I am not 
Kurc r hut l myself once saw an animal very like a ltan in the 
Chihtmi T where, however, I have never mot with any other re¬ 
cord of their being seen. 
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SECTION XVL 

NOTE ON INDIA ALBA. 

I fUCH of the matter treated of in tho corresponding 
section of VoL L has already been presented in 
Section II. of this volume: and it is not proposed here 
to recapitulate those brief remarks. Nothing more will 
here be attempted, beyond reproducing a section of the 
country front the Indus to Ciindahar-—together with a 
few sketches illustrative of the line of country traversed 
—it lends us, via Quetta and tho Pish in valley head, 
across tho Khojak to Gindah&r. 



The Section of the Highlands of India Alba given, atul 
tlio slight outlines reproduced from Vol, I, will explain 
themselves, and must suffice for this section of the sub¬ 
ject, in which, moreover, L have no personal experience 
to offer to the reader further trans Indus than Dhero- 
Ghim-Khan, whore, however, I have enjoyed a few' runs 
after pig in former days, under the auspices of the gallant 
S.B., tho commander of the regiment of Punjaub cavalry 
there quartered in I3a4. With a squadron of die regi¬ 
ment, under tho wurdee-major, or native adjutant, to beat 
the jungle, the native officers riding in lino w ith us in 
front, it was by such means that the regiment was taught 
those useful lessons which they turned to such good 

account when they afterwards came to beat up die enemy 
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attire Siege of Delhi and elsewhere; well did they then 
vindicate their training. Mid, with gallant leaders For their 
officers, earned several V.C.’s, and For themselves high 
reputation as dashing cavalry*. 



So.ist-Wfm ui Vt£ suaRMHOUtG »ow*m- 


As this section of my subject—at all times interesting 

_might at any mom exit rise to extreme political interest' 

1 would refer the reader to the corresponding section in 
VoL L, where the subject is rather fully treated of— 
though not in a sporting point of view: it is further 



sc , main m wm fortress of $iazoh. 


illustrated by sketches from Mocks kindly placed at my 
disposal by Sir It. Biddulph. K.CLB. <who traversed those 
regions in command), lent by permission of the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society, for the purpose. 



ISO —Spvrt flf Ifrfl ffirfiP JTl Aft 
impinilnt a* the ilfldiiit 
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SECTION XYII. 

NOTE ON CEYLON, 

1 »Ai) hoped to have presented the reader of this 
section with some account of elephant and elk 
shooting, from the pen of my friend the Into Lieut,- 
(joneml H. A_ Sard, C.HL, whose lamented death is 
announced as tliose sheets are parsing through die press. 
I can now only refer the render interested in such sports 
to that pleasant work by Sir S. W. Baker, "Eight Years 
in Ceylon," and to several chapters on Lhe subject in a 
work, "Travels in Ceylon and Continental India/’ by I Jr. 
W, Ho tit tie is ter, travelling Physician to II.RH. Prince 
Waldcmar of Prussia to which work 1 have id- 

ready alluded in Section VIL, ■' NepAl” 

As regards a general description of this fair Eastern 
Islo, I would refer the reader to the corresponding section 
in VoL I, of this work * where the subject is rather hilly 


* "Highland* t*f India,” I8S2, Itamnva and JJoim, SS Psll MalL 
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treated. I had noted a few further points For picturesque 
description, but probably the references I have given to 
the two able and interesting writers on the subject may 
suffice. 


I now take leave of my pleasant subject-—' The High- 
lands of India*—which has for several years past been 
U> me a labour of love, and if of no other value hm r 
at any rote, served to recall to mind many a fair scene 
of the “sublime and beautiful,* experienced during an 
Active life of more than thirty years in the Must, in which 
1 devoted most of my teaee to " Held sports and travel 11 
throughout the Indian peninsula; and when 1 recall the 
experiences of warfare, climate, encounters with wild 
beasts, and tropical heat through which it has been my 
lot to pass unscathed, where so man y stronger men have 
fallen by my aide, I fed I should be ungrateful not to 
acknowledge the I mud of a merciful Providence, who 
has brought me in safety to my native country miter 
long wanderings, and to my haven of rent on the shores 
of the Solent Sea, 



So. 11>1—ffLAtfffl FQ&TMSS OF SUM \QlRi, 
CEftQV. 
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NOTE 

[ am indebted to Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, of 
Calcutta ami Simla, and to Messrs. Phillip, of Darjeeling, 
fur | «rmissioa to reproduce the following typical Ethno- 
logical Illustrations, as well as those at end of Section 
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